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In presenting my thoughts on special education administration, I would 
like to speak on four major focuses: (1) a moment of philosophy on 
special education; (2) the history of our lives in the general gestalt 
of our national and local community; (3) a little on the present where 
we seem to be; and (4) my personal belief that we individuals can, by 
our energy and efforts and commitment, make a serious difference in the 
way youngsters grow guid develop, the way people are, and the prograuns 
that we run - or singly, that the world is our "oyster," 

To establish a frame of reference within which our commitment falls , 
let me use a fulcrum or seesaw concept of what special education is 
about. This concept can describe, on the left, what you bring, the 
distance from society, the kind of job in between, and what the demands 
of you are on the right. In a sense, our society will tell you that 
if you have a 90-110 I.Q., good social maturity, come from a nondis- 
advantaged home, euid don't poke your wife in the morning as you leave 
after breakfast, all those things are all right. But the eissumption 
is that were we to calibrate from 1 to 100 the individuals who cause 
these modicums of steibility in terms of intellectual, social, physical, 
and other factors, all people would find some success in life, as we 
know it. 

Now, let us look at a bit of history for a moment. I refer to the 
"winters of our discontent" and there have been many and I think they 
started in the thirties and they moved on and on and on. Everyone that 
talks about special education talks about special letters as if it's a 
very new thing, amd I suppose relatively and comparatively it is. But 
it is not new; it is long standing. It's an old thing that's happening 
cind we've got to stop thinking that it's just a novice, new profession, 
like the winters of our discontent. There has always been a shortage 
of personnel; there have been shortages of dollars; there have been 
shortages of space (the space that was given has often been in the 
basement) . There have been shortage problems all the way along the 
line of quality and support. I think that it still continues in many, 
rnauiy ways. The winters of our discontent were indeed the concept that 
there was too little support to do what we conceptually felt was 
important and urgently needed to be done. 
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Now, the major fear, I think, throughout the country in the early 
years, the depression years, the 40 's and 50 's was that America was 
willing to spend its money primarily for guns but not enough for 
butter. I think that was true in the doctrinaire liberal stands. It's 
been true today in many of our faculties who keep yelling "Oh yefih, 
they're going to spend a lot of money on this but they'll never spend 
it on welfare programs," and I think we're faced with some of that 
problem now. 

Some of the other things that I want to focus on that have to do with a 
bit of history are those overwhelming pressures and expectancies for 
schools to be all things to all men in a world unsettled and changing — 
to turn out innovators , artisans , leaders , doctors , and lawyers (Figure 
1) . The schools have been asked to do this eind I just focused on 
this chart for a moment, the kinds of pressures that schools face from 
varieties of social services , from varieties of institutions in our 
communities. They are indeed at the vortex of these conflicting 
pressures and that has quite a good deal of relevance to the kind of 
timidity, I suspect, that schools operate from. 

One of the things that you could well write across this entire outline 
for what schools are being asked to do are two words - fix it. In other 
words , when something is wrong the sole institution in our communities 
that is being asked to do something about it are schools. That's 
exciting and challenging but it creates a tremendous dilemma for us 
because the life demands of schools far exceed our capability of doing 
some of the things and the fulcrum of schools at certain points in 
history is way, way to the left. Schools themselves become prone to 
failure in the performance and in the achievement of the kinds of 
things which societies are asking to do. Not just here, but all over 
the world; it's particularly true in America where we are most recep- 
tive and susceptible to the kinds of pressures that communities bring. 
That's one of our things that are important. 

Now, amid this heavy demand that's being made on schools, there is a 
Zeitgeist, or climate, if you will, within which schools have had to 
operate. In other words, it is not only that the life demands have 
been high on us but the Zeitgeist in which they have been asked has 
militated against their achievement. For exaunple, in 1925, 1948, 1946 
and even cis recently eis Project Talent, emanating under Flanagan's work 
in Pittsburg, we find that, when high school youngsters are asked which 
profession they would like to go into, teaching is still pretty much at 
the bottom of the list. Now that's behavioral evidence to us , or 
should be, of a status schools have or teaching has in the eyes of man^ 
youngsters choosing vocations. I don't know what better testimony one 
would have to the role schools play in a community than whether or not 
their best people go to them. You know, in the medieval days, people 
went into the church because it was the thing that was honored the most 
and where people do not select or elect to go into teaching, something 
hais to be said about the climate of the nation. In addition to that, 
we talk professionalism until we're blue in the face. I think we've 
got to accept that professionalism is not something you get a student 
to say on a paper, "Yes, I am professional." It comes when you're rich 
in your experience; it comes when you've been long established. It is 
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^ almost an establishment technique to keep things as they are. Young 

people are not professional; I was not professional when I got out of 
; school. They were lucky I was honest, probably, and I say that in the 

best sense. You must not expect young people to come full blown to the 

I professionalism that you and I might have as we stand long in the- 

field. We know that legislative press is important; we know that 
^ worrying about how to present a paper to a legislator is important. 

School people do not know that when they come into the classroom. They 
are busy with other things cuid so, while it is important to think pro- 
1 fessionally and to orient and set a climate of professionalism, please 

really understand that it is a gradient of expectancy. If you mean 
that we have professionals in our work , then the question has to be 
asked, "What behavior testifies that people are being treated as 

professionals?" The evidence is against us. Teachers are still on 
lunchroom duty throughout this nation, they are still collecting milk 
money throughovit this nation, they are riding on buses with children 
i or helping children line up to get on buses still. The teacher is 

I generally derogated in the literature that you well know. We had 

books as Lottipops versus Learning ^ Quackery in the Piib lie Schools ^ The 
[ Educational Wastelands ^ Our Schools and their Four Grievious Faults, 

[ and so on; all of which have derogated teacher preparation, have 

S derogated the role of teachers in the schools and have set a tonal 

[ climate against school authority which the young have been very prone 

to pick up, and so what you do get in that climate or Zeitgeist, is an 
[ inability to achieve within schools. 

i 

k 

j Now, what are some of the parts of the present. Well, there is the 

Great Society. There's too little of it and if you ask what should be 
t done, tremendous more infusions of dollars have to go into it. They 

I read Harrington in The Other America, believed him and fooled us - guns 

[ and butter at laistl Whether we can sustain this or not. Lord knows; I 

\ . don't really know. But at least, we did get the chance to prove that 

if we had the butter and the guns we could make a new society, if you 
will, whether you call it Wilson's New Freedom back in 1913 and 1914 or 
? you call it Itoosevelt's National Recovery, the idea was right. 

I 

[ We had a new chance to do something, but I think, as with all things, 

5 we were caught with our professional pants down. We didn t have the 

programs we screamed so hard for when necessary to correct the ills . 
j^tg v 0 ]fy 6 asy to go to the legislature and say to them. We need this, 
i this, this, and this." They give it to you and you turn around and try 

[ to implement the plan and you find that because you didn't really 

[ believe they would do it, you have no plan to submit to make a real 

marked difference in what was happening. That's happened in many 
^ communities and so what happens is the very condemnation that we see 

throughout the country about the proverty progr^. Everybody has 
scurried around with new programs. A democracy is that way. For- 
I tunately, we have a lot of competing programs; that's not unfortunate. 

5 Fortunately, there is overlap because something good will come of it, 

I but if we start from a one-way track to solve all of the problems which 

i complex and divergent euid diverse and diffused, you are not likely 

to pick up all of the nuances, which as you later unfold them, have to 
t be corrected. There is proliferation in the poverty program - no 

I question. Whether or not we had our programs ready for the dollars. 
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whether or not we knew exactly where we were going, whether or not we 
had the personnel, it is unlikely that we would not have had all of the 
kinds of criticisms that were coming. Hie truth of the matter is we're 
leaver read^ for them for other reasons, and we'll talk about those in a 
few moments. 

Now, what are the inexoredoles in the Zeitgeists which support and 
retard solutions? In other words, what is there in our climate of life 
in State Departments, in schools, in the idiole educational institution- 
al foundation, that yields excitement to growth and what is it that 
retards it? Estcdolishment life continues, you know: education is 
called the big establishment by those vdio are anti-establishment people 
and it's a good thing it exists. It's like the civil servants; you can 
have Mr. Reagan or Mr. Rockefeller, you can have Romney or %diat have 
you, the civil servant remains and he knows full well that idiile there 
may be innovations made, the maior portion of life is going to continue 
because that's the bo<fy of substance within the operation, and I think 
it is only if that does continue, that the divergent thinkers are able 
to operate. Divergent people don't like the existence of the estab- 
lishment. They assail it; but if it weren't for the fact that it 
existed and went on, they would not be able to do the divergent things 
they have to do. It's like Europe being able to be very cavalier at 
this point about Russian threats or Ccxnmunist threats; they can do that 
quite easily because they are protected, presunudbly, by what we conven- 
tionally call a nucleeu: umbrella. I'm suggesting it's out of the 
strength of the organization that divergence can happen and spontaneity 
made possible. At the same time, the wecdcness is inherent in the fact 
that the educational estidslishment is big, massive, continuing, habit- 
uated, and so, with the strength, can be the suffocation of creativi^ 
or spontanei-^ or divergence, but please understand establishment in 
life is not because you label it such a bad thing. 

Persistence of shortages - you knew, all the money that's been poured 
into special education every year, but we're short of personnel, vie 
did not have the money if we weren't and you haven't got the programs 
to run them. Now once you develop the programs you cannot suddenly 
expect the personnel to appear. You've got to allow scxne lead time; it 
takes years to train people. And every time we come to these meetings, 
everyone of us is turning around and saying, "l can't get personnel; I 
don't know what our program is going to do." You can't have it both 
ways; you can't ask the federal government on the basis of shortages of 
personnel, to give you money to develop personnel and then turn around 
to the government and say, "God Almighty, I don't )cnow where the 
quality is.” They're giving us the money to do the job that will 
increase and enhance and I don't think it is a bad thing. I'm sorry to 
disagree in part with those who say that quality is the key to American 
education. Yes, it is the key but quality is few by definition; you 
cannot get quality in everyboc^ and the key to American education is 
probably going to lie in how we bring quality into mass education, and 
that means on the college level. No one has to worry if you screen out 
the college students who can't make it - can't make vdiat? If you 
diange the rules of the game, as we did when we had to recruit large 
numbers of people into the service, you suddenly found your standard 
lower and lower. The war wcis won and the question one has to raise is. 
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"If we keep on screening out on limited criteria, are we going to find 
that we're going to be suspect about modifying our management of what 
is going to be needed in the years ahead?" We aure not going to have 
enough personnel in the social service areas as these programs develop. 
There is going to be more Medicare, Medicadd > all of the social 
services that other democracies in the viorld have and it will make a 
demand on personnel that are going into your field amd mine and we 
better find other ways of doing our training amd identifying quality 
that is necessaury for certadn kinds of taisks. And let's get out of iiiie 
idea that it is a one-track, one-way achievement packa.ge. We keep 
students out of school becaiise their score doesn't make it, amd it's 
usually done by testers in the colleges who write articles agad;.ist the 
use of scores. 

What do I meam by the style of life of men viho au:e caught in the vortex 
of decision making from conflicting pressures that aure outside of their 
regular tasks (Figure 1)? You amd I have not been trained as we caune 
through college to deal with the schoolman viho is coming in or the 
legislator %dio is coming to press you or the industrialist. Most 
auhninistrators aure not. We au:e given all of the gimmicks amd gadgets 
of how to come to decision making - very in^ortamt, but I think we 
don't have the savoir-faCre in our tradning prograuns idiich helps us 
deal with the kinds of conflicting pressures that come to us. Now where 
you have pressures that com> from am outerdirected sense, you aure faced 
as am administrative person, on having to con^romise with too little 
for too mamy. Out of those compromises you often become very sensitized 
to the cooplex, multiplex problems amd needs that people have, because 
you camnot nourish every person equally; because you camnot do that, 
you aure often viewed as timid, overcoa^romising , jellyfish, if you 
will, amd weak-kneed. Now a good administrator ham got to have the 
inner strength to understamd or he cam't go on; he has nothing left. 
When you con^romise for mamy yearns, you often do become timid because 
of experience. Having moved in direction A, it's obvious after three 
or four yearns you should have gone in direction B. It madces you waury 
and these aure one of the unyielding things that haj^n in the inner 
climate of am individual who administers . One of the exciting things 
about it, I think, warn brought out when Eric Hof fa warn asked by Eric 
Severeid, "Who should be in chaurge, you know, of the world? The 
intellectuals ?" He sad.d, "No, no, no. Intellectuals aure all wrong; 
never give them power." He's right. Intellectuals who aure committed 
to a point of view aure purists most of the time amd they want %diat they 
wamt %dien they wamt it and they wamt it right down the line. What 
happens, of course, when you get other intellectuals with competing 
points of view, who wamt it one, two, three, som^ody in the middle ham 
got to say, "Well, just a moment, maybe we should try to blend." Com- 
promisers have often looked like timid people and may indeed become so 
out of the nature of tbeir work; these kinds of things aure part of vdiat 
we're living with amd have to be understood as we move forward to new 
amd different programs. 

Is there amy light at the end of the tunnel? What we have is a demamd 
for quick return on investment in a milieu requiring delayed gratifica- 
tion - the federal "Jewish Mother" versus the "CalvLnistic Father." 
The federal government feels it ham been very generous amd ham invested 
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heavily. They want now a return on that investment and they want it 
fully and quickly. What's happened, of course, is %«e've sold ourselves 
down the river to get that first dollar check from them. Sargent 
Shriver has promised within a year or two poverty would be licked in 
America with the investment we made. Now we're caught in our own 
sloganeering; that's how you sell the world, you know. McLiihan is 
partly right in this, and he's right that you do get massaged with it. 
You're caught in two kinds of things: a very generous Jewish mother 
and a fairly Calvinistic orientation of a taxpayer and his representa- 
tive in Washington who want quick return amd want to finally, watch 
very carefully, after they've made this investment, where the dollars 
have gone and where they are going. It's a terrible conflict for the 
legislator; you have something going for you tiiat no other part of 
education has got. You've got the credentials of difference. Where 
could a legislator resist a retarded child or a crippled child? Now 
those credentials of difference allow a lot of entrees but they also 
must mean tighter ethical responsibility for the way we spend that 
money and organize it and plan for it, which takes more than some of us 
can manage at times. 

The dangers in failvure to meet the current national and state conmit- 
ments lead to devaluation of self, breeding of confidence, and not 
wanting to reach out and try new things. This is what happens to 
retarded children when you give them new tasks; they're so frightened, 
so anxious ^out failure that they don't go in that direction because 
they are afraid that it will confirm again the failure of their lives. 
And indeed, that happens, so they brecdc their pencils %dien you want 
them to draw something or they suddenly can't move, have terrible 
headadies, or lie down. What happens to us idio get into this vice of 
devaluation is we begin to scapegoat - the governors, the students, our 
neighbor who is teaching poorly - but raurely ourselves. We become 
outer-directed, and instead of introspection, %ie move out to attack 
rather than looking at oneself to explore better and new ways to handle 
vdiat is. 

What are the tasks that remain? There are many "Everests to dish" and 
clinib them we must. A moment's glance at retardation alone (Appendix A) 
shows what kinds of things are needed to resolve what has happened 
in our communities because retarded children exist, and what we have to 
nourish these things that would wash out problems in retardation. This 
creates a broad construct around which to think through the teacher- 
preparing function for our graduate interns so that as they get out as 
leadership personnel in the field, they would coL.e to understand in 
their internship that a diagnostic, preventive, rehabilitation focus in 
these settings was available in this community. 

Can we win? The three things that come to mind I take from Eric Fromm, 
ThB Apt of Loving, He focuses on three aspects of mastery - how does 
one master an au:t? He talks of it as love; he believes just as we all 
do that you don't give teachers techniques and methods %d.thout theory 
and he gives a whole package before the end of his book on the theory 
that links to this: three aspects - discipline, concentration, and 
patience . 
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Discipline, He talks of discipline not in the Western culture sense 
but in the Eastern sense. This comes from Zen and other Eastern 
philosophers amd is packaged very well and nicely for western audiences 
paurticularly. The difficulties in discipline in the \isual Western con- 
cept is that when you get together with one another, somdoody else hais 
to bring scxne control over you, rather than you bringing control over 
yourself. So when you get together amd see teachers the first thing 
they say is "How can I discipline kids?" and you have conferences 
and institutes on that. What Fromm is asking instead, is some internal 
control over yourself - it is crucial to our operation. The true nature 
of it is again am Eastern concept of agreeableness. When you discipline 
yourself this is known in psychology as projection. The Eastern concept 
wamts to get into you the feeling, when you've broken something that 
you've agreed to estad>lish for yourself, the inner feeling of defeat - 
not just guilt. This is very importamt as a concept. Get something in 
you that you don't want to violate ais a point of view for yourself. Ihe 
possible guides to use - organize your day ais you would organize it, 
not ais you have others orgamize it. Orgauiize a piece of your day 
auround something which is peculiarly yours that you wauit and believe 
in; not vdiat someone hais told you to do. It brings some sense of 
order, some obligation to something that is beyond you %diich can help 
to make for exhllauration. 



Concentration, The culture leads to atn unconcentrated and diffused 
mode of life. We read, listen to the radio eat, talk, smoke all at 
once. When you're aisked to concentrate on something, it's almost an 
untenable thing. Everything in our society militates against a concen- 
trated attention to life and in order to master anything, - smything is 
going to require intense concentration. People have a false notion 
that if you concentrate hard, you get very tired, but it's the fatigue 
that ccmes from an energy output, not a dissipation output, and there 
is a difference. There's a feeling that scxnething good hats happened 
and that's in^ortant. I think this is what Fromm is hoping. 



Datience, The society is geaured to adequacy, speed, auid results. If 
you don't have the patience for this kind of thing - for maLstery - you 
au:e not going to make it. If you have watched youngsters walk, they 
get up, they fall down, they get up and they try agadn and again and 
agadn. If we could just remember that it is not a day accomplishment, 
that good big problems take good big time to resolve, it could make a 
difference in the way we operate. 



The irony of all these three things is the hippies that we talk about: 
they think by paissing out flowers that they au:e going to maister love. 
The irony is if love is something that hais to be worked for with dis- 
cipline, concentration amd patience, then paissing out flowers aimlessly 
to auiyone in the most paissive, I-love-you sense, violates the very 
thing we*ve leaumed over the mauiy yeanrs - that only out of really hard 
work and commitment, can come a reality of love. It is not a shortage 
of love in the world; it is the things that are done in the name of 
love that is the problem. 
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What are the models of excellence in pursuit of our goals? In your 
piiblic relations concentrate on person to person contacts, and not the 
mimeographed memos to your people. We must not just gloss over the 
life of problems that people bring. On budget and finance, concentrate 
on overall quality versus "paper clip" management. If you have a broad 
spectrum of policy line that you need to hold, you can keep everything 
else pret'^ well in line. On policy and personnel, recruit wisely and 
widely, stick to principles versus minutiae, and be piiblic with your 
rationales for decisions that affect people and program! Do not be 
afraid to spell out your integrity by telling people why you acted the 
way you did; when you take action and direction, people should know why 
you did it piiblicly. If you mean the decision rightly, stick by it and 
defend it to your faculties and staff; it is only then that they can 
come to grips with who are. We all have perceptions which aure at 
variance with what is. 



Remember: 



Though ^*we never promised you a garden of roses , " 
gardens if they are to bloom at ally must he bended 
by people! You are needed and indeedy are chosen! 
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A MOMENTS GLAI^CE AT RETARDATION 
Appendix A 



"Everests" to Climb 



Peaks to be Scaled in an 
Ideal CcMimiunity Program 
(Illustrative) 


What Do We Have 
(Illustrative) 


What Do We Need 
(Illustrative) 


' 

PREVENTION 







Adequate obstetrical care 


Physicians; clinics; 
hospitals; Visiting 
Nurses Asscxriation 


Pre-natal care eaurlier 
pregnamcy - all mothers 


Adequate supervision of 
newborn 


Refresher courses 
Medical School, Social 
Work and Nursing 


Greater use of diagnostic 
technique for early 
discovery of amomalies 


Adequate supervision of 
health in early childhood 


Well-child clinics; 
mothers' clacsses; 
private medical care 


More effective methods 
encouraging regulau: 
medical exams in early 
childhood 


CASE FINDING 






Adequate s\:^ly of phy- 
sicians, psychologists; 
hospitals; clinics; 
health and social 
agencies; schools 
and nursery schools 


Rehabilitation Center; 
Guidauice Center; 
Psychological Clinic; 
Health Department 


Expamded diagnostic faci- 
lities; adequate budget 
for local schools; in- 
formed professional group 
of responsibility for 
referral amd follow-up 


DIAGNOSIS 






"Team Approach" in 
complete evaluation of 
the child; a center 
offering complete 
diagnosis; management 
of each by professional 
ccxnpetent person 


Rehabilitation Center 


Provision of emergencies 
auid in-patient services; 
more follow-up with 
children amd families 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
Pre-adioot child (infants t 


r 

:c? 6) 




Social experience with 
other children; 
Opportimity for paurents 
to share problems with 
others ; 

Resources for some relief 
for parents from 24-hr 
c:are; 


Paurent orgauiizations 
AHRC 


Pre-school age groups in 
several locations through- 
out the county where 
training is available; 
Nursery school amd day 
care facilities for the 
mentally hamdicapped 
child; 



(Training and Education^ Pre-school child, cont*d) 
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K program for the 
custodial child (25 euid 
below) too limited to be 
accepted into a normal 
nursery or preschool 
program; 

A hone tr£dning program 
to assist parents in man- 
agement of child in hcrnie 

School years 

(for t/ie educdble - 50-75) 
Provide special classes 
with a modified curric- 
ulum emphasizing the 
practical and concrete 
aspects of citizenship in 
family and community and 
preparing child for work 

(for the trainable - 49-25) 
Training and education in 
which self-care and 
social training are 
stressed with opportuni- 
ties for the development 
of single occupational 
classes; 

A program for the train- 
able (custodial) too 
limited to profit from a 
more formal school program 



State legislation and 
appropriations to 
cissist public schools 
with special education 



Permissive legislation 
for the establishment 
of clcusses for the 
trednable ; 

Private programs for 
trainable child spon- 
sored by parent groups; 

Parochial School System 



HABILITATION, VOCATIONAL TRAINING, AND GUIDANCE 



Programs which include 
occupational information; 
Vocational guidance, 
training and placement; 
Guidance in social 
adjustment on job; 
Supervision on first job; 
Sheltered and Terminal 
Workshops for those 
unable to cope with 
competitive occupations; 
Realistic relationships 
between schooling and 
vocational program 

RECREATION 

Opportunity for all ages, 
especially school and 
post school and adult 
age levels for social 



Sheltered Workshop - 
Goodwill, Cerdsral 
Palsy Association; 

Division of Vocational 
R^abilitation ; 

Federal and State Funds 
available; 

State Employment 
Service 



City of Buffalo Pilot 
Recreation Program for 
Mentally Handicapped 
Children; 



Home training program for 
mentally handicapped 
children and their 
parents ; 

Acceptance of handicapped 
children by a few day care 
centers 



Additional number of 
classes for the educable 
in every area of the 
county 



More teachers trained in 
%«orking with the mentally 
retarded; 

Complete evaluation of 
child for distinction 
between mental retardation 
and emotional disturbance; 
Special classes small 
enough to facilitate 
..individual attention 



Greater acceptance of 
mentally handicapped 
persons by employers and 
employees; 

Esq)and sheltered vrorkshop 
facilities in an 
integrated fashion; 

More understanding by 
paurents of child's 
employment limitations 



Community centers -Building 
Centered Agencies includ- 
ing mentally retaucded 
children in program where 



(Recreation^ cont'd) 



<relationships with peers 

for individual and group | Scout programs at AHRC 
development 



Ireligious resources 

Understanding by the 
religious leaders of the 
need for resources of 
religion by parents; 
Awareness of need of 
children for security 
2uid sense of belonging 



Council of Churches; 



Social Service; 



Catholic Charities; 



Individual clergymen 



possible ; 

Expeuision of public and 
private recreation pro- 

to include retarded 



Greater awareness of 
parent problems and needs 
by church leaders; 

Better planning of 
religious release time to 
meet the needs of this 
group 



\residential care 

Facilities for care of 
the retarded who are 
totally dependent, who 
I require constauit super- 
jvision and those whose 
families can no longer 
icare for them; 
Precommitment program 
which includes adequate 
diagnosis, referral to 
most appropriate agency, 
help to parents in parti- 
Icipation in planning; 
{Training programs for 
{residents related to 
capacities; 

Dismissal plans as an 
integrated part of intake 
wherever possible, train- 
ing personnel for the 
field 



State Schools 

Private Hanes 

Parochial Hemes 

Department of Mental 
Hygiene Social Work 
Staff avedlable only to 
peurents having diildren 
under five prior to 
commitment 



Erection of more State and{ 
Private Schools, 

Half Way Houses; 

Work with parents before, 
during , and after place- 
ment; 

Continuous assistance to 
2uid involvement of parent 
in plans for child; 

Better use of community 
agencies and organizations! 
by the Department of 
Mental Hygiene in 
pre-dismissal plans; 
Education of total 
community to understand 
the place and purpose of 
the institution; 

Use of facilities for 
training of students 



\training 

Teaching of child growth 
and development in 
curricula of medical 
students, niurses, social 
(workers , teachers , minis- 
(ters with attention to 
understanding and 
training of the mentally 
retarded 



State Scholarships 

Increasing relation- 
ships between organiza- 
tions dealing with the 
mentally retarded and 
colleges and university 
to provide field exper- 
ience and observations 
for students; 

Special Education Pro- 
gram at Colleges and 
Universities 



Broader recruitment of 
personnel through Health 
Careers Program; 

Inservice training; 

Expansion of field auid 
intern experiences 



research 

CITIZEN GROUPS 
COMi^NICATIONSy COORDINATION AND COOPERATION 




. ' V' 
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STATE FINANCIAL PICTURE 
Edwin H. Harper 

Assistant division Chiefs Public School Adninistvation 
California State department of Education 



Beginning this year with the passage of Assembly Bill 272, two substan** 
tial changes have been made in tho method of providing state support 
for special education. Allowances will now be made on a current basis 
by collecting the ADA of the special programs for both the first and 
seconds periods of attendance and then making a flat grant to each dis- 
trict and County Superintendent of Schools on the basis of that attend- 
ance. This allowance will be in addition to the basic, equalization 
aid emd supplemental support that is already provided. The excess ex- 
pense definitions have been removed from the laws and allowances will 
no longer be provided on that basis. It is expected that this current 
basis of support will encourage more participation because local funds 
are not required to support the program con^letely the first year of 
operation. The second change is that the structure of support has been 
improved by placing support for special day classes on a classroom 
basis. The maximum size of the special day classes for each particular 
program is prescribed by the State Board of Education. Some changes 
are currently being made in those prescribed sizes but the changes will 
not be effective until July 1, 1968. If the size of the class, as 
maintained, is at least half the prescribed size, the flat grant allow- 
ance is on a class basis; if not, it's on the bcisis of the units of 
average daily attendemce. 

The amounts of these flat gremt allowances are actually derived from 
the average excess expense of operating each program as reported on fi- 
nancial reports by the districts and Coimty Superintendents. As many 
districts obviously spent less than the average, the legislature in 
effect is saying that program improvement is needed in those districts 
that spent less thaui the average, euid it is the responsibility of those 
districts to spend that additional money for program inprovement. 

In this connection, the State Department of Education has an obligation 
to keep the legislature informed regarding the expenditure of these 
funds, and at the end of this year, each district and County Superin- 
tendent will be rcHjuired to make a full reporting of the costs of each 
special program in which he will indicate the complete expenditures, 
both direct and indirect, and all the income that is related to that 
particular program. This data is necessary to determine the flat 
grant allowances for the future. 

As you know, the change to a cnarrent basis and the increase in unit al- 
lowances requires additional state money. During 1966-67, the legisla- 
ture set aside in the State School Fund 44 million dollars or $9.63 per 
ADA of all the pt^ils in the state to be used for allow 2 Uices for physi- 
cally handicapped minors, mentally retarded minors, and the special 
transportation for those pupils. When we computed the allowances for 
that year on the basis of excess expense and the maximum allowable ex- 
pense for each district in the program, it was discovered that 49 
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million dollars, or 5 million dollars more than the legislature had set 
aside was needed. Hiis deficit of 5 million dolleurs weis made up at the 
end of the year by using surplus in the State School Fund not needed 
for equalization aid. During 1967~68 the legislature has set aside 
approximately 61 million dollars or $12.85 for every unit of average 
daily attendance in the state, for these same programs. We have no idea 
at this time if thi ; 61 million will be sufficient to pay all the 
allowances requested. Ity guess is that probably 75 million will be 
needed auid we do not know at this time if a surplus will be left from 
equalization aid in the State School Fund to m 2 Jce up a deficit in the 
special education funds. This determination will finally be made in 
June, although we will have some idea of the possibilities in March af- 
ter the First Principal Apportionment has been computed. 

During 1966-67, 3.7 million dollars or 80^ per ADA, was set euside to 
provide for an allowance of $40 per peurticipating pupil in the mentally 
gifted program, but only 3.2 million was needed. During 1967-68 the 
legislatiure hcis reserved 4.5 million for this program or 96^ for every 
unit of ADA in the state. This increase is to cover the new statutory 
allowances set at $60 per peurticipating pupil and $40 for each pupil 
identified in this program. 

Funds for the educationally handicapped program are not included in the 
ADA amounts in the State School Fund, but are contained in a special 
appropriation by the legislature. In 1966-67, 7 1/4 million dollars 
was reserved in the budget by the legislatiure and only 5.2 million dol- 
lars was needed for this program. During 1967-68, 9 1/4 million has 
been reserved to provide for the higher allowances in the educationally 
hauidicapped program euid we expect a consideredsle expauision in this pro- 
gram at the same time. We anticipate a rather laurge deficit this year. 

*niis, I think, gives you an idea of the overall financing for special 
education. There are many technicalities, as you know, in connection 
with the administration of these apportionments. 



STATE SCHOOL BUILDING AIDS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 



Paul I. Hoyenga 
Local Aesiatanoe Officer 
California State Department of General Services 



Vfy connection with exceptional children programs is through the State 
School Building Aid Law which includes capital outlay funds for facili- 
ties for special education purposes. 

For your background information. State finamcial assistance for excep- 
tional children facilities Weis first provided in 1946 when the legisla- 
ture appropriated $100,000 which was divided among four county superin- 
tendents of schools for facilities in vhich to conduct a pilot progrcun 
for cerebral palsied children. In 1947 the Legislature appropriated 
another $500,000 to continue the program. Sixteen school districts 
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participated on a matching basis, with 50% of the total cost of the 
facilities provided by the State and 50% by the districts. 

Sdiool building aid for exceptional children, as we know it today, be- 
gan with ^e enactment of the state School Building Aid Program in 1952. 
At ttat time, those interested in special education prevailed upon the 
Legislature to set aside, for special education facilities, up to 3 1/2 
percent of the total amount of bond funds which were made available for 
regular school facilities. Only mentally retarded and physically hand- 
icapped children were originally included. However, various legislative 
enactments since have broadened the scope of exceptional children who 
could receive cissistance under this program. At the present time all 
classes of exceptional children - mentally retarded, trainable mentally 
retarded, blind, orthopedically handicapped, physically handicapped and 
the most recent, educationally handicapped - are eligible to receive 
such €issistance. 

To be eligible for funds under the state Sdiool Building Aid program 
for special education purposes, the exceptional children must be ident- 
ified as to class and number, euid the facilities requested by the dis- 
trict, within certain prescribed limitations, must be approved by the 
Bureau of School planning. Department of Education. 

Repeated efforts have been made almost since the inception of the pro- 
gram to include funds for any school districts in the State that could 
not finance their ora capital facilities for the education of except- 
ional children. However, until a 1967 amendment - Chapter 1576 (AB338) 

- the Legislature felt that those districts ^o have the financial 
ability should provide their cwn facilities, and it was necessary for a 

school district first to be qualified under the regular Sdiool Building 
Aid Program. 

Over the last several years there has been a concerted effort for a 
greater and wider use of the bond funds available for exceptional chil- 
dren facilities. In approximately 1960 a provision was added to the 
School Building Aid Law whereby a State-aided district could, by con- 
tractual arrangement, provide capital facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren from other districts. There was a tuition of approximately $160 
per pupil paid to the district conducting the program. Also, because 
county superintendents of schools are legally obligated to provide 
facilities for exceptional children from certain smaller elementaury 
districts, it weis made possible for them to acquire such facilities 
through State- aided districts . However , problems arose when there were 
no State-aided districts in a county or the location of a State-added 
district was not convenient. ®ie most recent amendment to the prograun 
which was made in 1967 through Chapter 1576 (AB 338) was intended to 
solve this problem. Ihis legislation provided that a county superin- 
tendent of schools could contract with any school district in his 
county to provide for ttie capital facilities required for the education 
of physically handicapped children for whom he was legally responsible. 
The first application under this program is in process. 

Through 1966 and up to the time educationally handicapped children were 
made eligible under this program, 87% of the facilities provided was 
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for mentally retarded (.1) and trainable mentally retarded (.2) chil- 
dren. The remadning 13% was for the various other types of exceptional 
children. During the last fiscal year , following the inclusion of edu- 
cationally handicapped children approximately two years ago, more than 
$6 million in State aid waus provided, with the laurgest portion being 
for facilities for the educationally handicapped child. 

At of the close of this fiscal year, imder this program, approximately 
$37 million has been provided to inpoverished school districts to con- 
struct special education facilities. More tham 1200 classrooms were 
b\iilt to house approximately 12,000 exceptional children. 

In line with the intent of the Legislature to solve the exceptional 
children problems, there was an amendment to the State School Building 
Aid Law in 1966. It reserved $35 million of the 1966 State school bond 
issue for facilities for compensatory education purposes to take care 
of those disadvantaged children which %«ere affected by they racial dis- 
orders, low achievers, etc; e.g., the Watts area of Los Angeles. 



STATE FINANCIAL PICTURE 

Marlon B. Sloss, Chief 
Bureoai of Administrative Services 
California State Department of Education 



Attendamce is one of the most significant factors in the administration 
of public school finance. It is the one ingredient through which a 
public educational agency reports its entitlement for State support. I 
am hoping that you people regard it as a kind of sacred trust in terms 
of receiving the State allowances that the Legislature has made avadla- 
ble to you. 

We are making some rather major strides in sinplifying attendance ac- 
counting in the regular school programs but we still have not been able 
to do this for special education programs and there is a reemton for it. 
Programs in special education are so variable that we have not been 
able to arrive at a common denominator vdiich will apply to all programs 
equitably. 

Program changes in special education are developing at a very rapid 
pace and we are faced constantly with attempting to interpret lagging 
statutory provisions both by law and by regulation in terms of these 
new programs. 

During 1967 the Legislature deleted the requirement for expenditure re- 
ports on special education and in thinking this is tremendously sig- 
nificant, because it placed on the local level a complete confidence 
that the money allocated was going to be spent for special education 
and for improvement of programs. It is incumbent on all of us to do 
nothing to jeopardize the confidence that the Legislature placed in us. 
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We are now involved in a study of some fifteen selected districts auid 
county superintendents of schools. The study is beingl developed coop* 
eratively between the Division of Public School Administration and the 
Division of Special Education. The study %d.ll attempt to certify that 
increased support for special education is actually spent for programs. 
The study is required to be conq>leted by January 8 in time to report to 
the 1968 session of the Legislature. 

I want to tadce just briefly some of the specific items the Legisla- 
ture amended in the 1967 Legislative Session whi^ will require changes 
in attendance accounting and apportionment for special education. 

Number One is a breakdown of %diat is identified in law as special 
classes for physically handicapped such as the blind, the deaf, the 
orthopedically handicapped, and the cerdt>ral palsied. we will now be 
required to categorically assess apportionment agedjist eadi special 
program on a class basis. For these special classes in physically 
handicapped, the apportionment allowance %d.ll be $12,215 per class only 
limited in terms of class size. Since there is a different class size 
for each of these identified programs, you will need to keep attendance 
on this categorical breakdown. You will receive the $12,215 for a 
class %dien the average daily attendance is at least one-half of the 
class size limit. Hie J-22 Pi provides this categorical class! ficaticm 
and you will be required to report your participating pupils and aver- 
age daily attendance for each one of these classes. 

Hie second change that you will need to be familiar with in your atten- 
dance accounting has to do with remedial instructions# which includes 
learning disability groi:q>s for the educationa0.1y handicapped. Yaa may 
now conduct remedial programs for groups iip to four students and count 
one day of attendance for each 60 minutes of instruction for the group. 
When su^ groi:^ are con^rised of more th 2 ui four students, attendance 
vdll be on the group basis using the divisors of 180 , 200, or 240 de- 
pendent i^KHi grade level. 

One other program change relates to integrated classes. These integra- 
ted classes are for the physically and the orally handicapped and up 
until this year could only be established and operated by scdiool dist- 
ricts. The new law provides that the coun^ superintendent may operate 
these integrated classes in school districts on a contract basis. Hie 
county superintendent will contract %«ith local scdiool districts for the 
educational programs in regular classes. All of the attendance in these 
classes is credited to the county school service fund. Hie county su- 
perintendent %d.ll pay to the districts of attendance the cost of the 
regular program but he will collect all of the allowances pertinent 
thereto. For the purposes of special transportation allowances, inte- 
grated classes are considered special classes for physically handi- 
capped for idiich these transportation allowances are' provided. 

Integrated classes %ihether operated by the county superintendent or by 
school districts must contain the following elements: (1) a properly 
credentialed teaoher, (2) an available resource room, and (3) the 
teacher has to be available during the full day of the program. 
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There is a policy trend toward requiring special programs to be full- 
day programs r and this additional money is intended to carry out this 
concept. It is my opinion that when the regulations are adopted by the 
State Board that they will require that a special class for the physi- 
cally handicapped or the mentally retarded will only be eligible for 
the full apportionment %«hen it operates the same nunber of hours that 
is required for the regular school program. 



STATEMENT ON NEW COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE LAW 



Francis W. Doyle 
Deputy Stiperintendent; Chief 
Division of Special Schools and Servi<^ 
California State Department of Education 



On further study, our legal adviser has issued an opinion that the new 
law applies to the educable retarded but not to the trainable. E^ca- 
tion Code Section 6902 which defines educable retarded minors is silent 
on any particular age at which such pupils may be enrolled other than 
to state special education may be provided such minors below compulsory 
school age and those above conpulsory school age and less than 21 years 
of age. 

However, Section 6903 which deals with trainable retarded minors speci- 
fically states that special education provisions may be made for these 
minors who are 8 or more and less than 18 years of age. Thus the com- 
pulsory school age of 6 years does not apply. 

p 0 xhaps these two sections should be reversed. I believe there is some 
question whether we should atten^t to classify as educable retarded 
pupils who are six years of age and who may not have h^ kindergarten, 
first, and second grade experience. You may want to give some thought 
to this matter. If the mandate for the education of educable retarded 
minors should remain at 8 years, perhaps the law should be amended. 
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LEGISLATIVE CHANGES IN THE MENTALLY GIFTED MINOR PROGRAM 



Paul D. Plowman 

Consultant in Education of the Mentally Gifted 
California State Department of Education 



Background 

Ten years ago the California State Legislature funded a three— year 
study of "Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils." The study evaluated 
17 different types of programs and 929 pupils. Results clearly 
demonstrated that "the special provisions made in these programs were 
beneficial for the gifted . . . ." Participating pupils made striking 
gains in achievement with accompanying personal and social benefits. 
Defensible per pupil costs were pegged at $40 for identification and 
$200 for program costs. 

Six years ago the California State Legislature passed a bill which: 

!• Defined a "mentally gifted minor;" 

Provided districts with "excess cost reisibursement" for 
certain e;q>enses; and 

3. Established a consultant service for the program within the 
State D^artment of Education. 

As a result of this legislation: 

1. A mentally gifted minor was defined as a child in the upper 
two percent of general mental ability of all students at his 
grade level throughout the state. 

2. Reimbursement for both program and identification e;q)enses 
was limited to $40. 

3. New money available to school districts equaled $40 times two 
percent of the a.d.a. of pupils in kindergarten and in grades 
1 - 12 . 

Two amazing observations of the past six years are that enrollment in 
six basic state approved programs grew from 38,000 to 100,000 pupils 
and educators reported that gifted child programs tended to i mp rove the 
total educational program of school districts. 

Admittedly, the vast majority of children were in the least costly 
enrichment programs, and a number of these were of questionable value. 
Some districts simply could do little more than identify the gifted 
with the $40 - especially if they administered individual intelligence 
tests in the identification process. 

Anticipating increased funding of this program and trying to develop 
truly worthwhile and defensible provisions for the gifted, districts 
initially spent an additional $40 per pupil of their own money. Some- 
what by an array of other new programs, district contributions began to 
drop year by year. A number of superintendents were instructed to spend 
no more than the extra $40 of state money per pupil. 
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During this time, federal funds %iere procured to develop amd to demon- 
strate exemplary programs. The resulting project, California Project 
Talent, was of strategic importance because there were no state funds 
earmarked to establish demonstration centers. Demonstrations in six 
school districts showed educators model programs and helped districts 
develop comparable programs tailored to local resources, talent, and 
philosophy of education. 

A Report of the Assembly Conmittee on Education y December 20 y 1966 

A report of the Assenbly Ccxnmittee on Education issued the day before 
the termination of the three and one-half year California Project 
Talent, concluded that “programs for mentally gifted minors constitute 
a vital part of the educational system in California, and should be 
redesigned and reorgemized to stimulate the development of the maximum 
potential of both students and the programs. Talent development is an 
important part of any growing and productive state." 

The report recommended: 

1. That legislation more clearly establish objectives in exist- 
ing or altered mentally gifted minor programs. 

2. That the state increase its support to a maximum of $40 for 
identification and $200 for programs. 

3. That the state establish a system of scholarships for teach- 
ers of academically talented students. 

4. That certain restrictive provisions of the Education Code be 
suspended %dien such action would improve the educational 
programs of gifted diildren. 

5. That there be created a “Statewide Council on Talent 
Develo(Hiient. “ 

Special Study of the MentaXly Gifted Minor Program 

Six months after the report of the Assembly Education Committee, the 
Division of Special Schools and Services concluded a special study for 
Senator Teale. Charles Keaster, the Project Director, studied the 
mentally gifted minor program and siibmitted 12 basic recommendations. 
These included recommendations that identification costs be funded at a 
rate of $50 per pupil and program costs be funded at a rate of $150 per 
participating pupil. Several of Mr. Keaster *s recommendations have 
alrea^ been implemented through State Board and administrative action. 

Assembly Bill 272 

Although a number of bills on gifted child education were considered 
during the 1967 Session of the California State Legislature, the only 
support bill passed was Assembly Bill 272. This bill provided dist- 
ricts with $40 for identification of each mentally gifted minor and $60 
for per pi:^il program costs. Because the intent of the Legislature was 
to put all special education programs on a cuurrent apportionments 
basis, this was accomplished for the gifted-child education area by 
administrative action. 



Increased amounts were established only for the 1967-68 school year. 
This h 2 is been interpreted by some persons to mean that the Legislature 
wanted to consider additional data on program and pupil evaluation 
before considering a higher level of support. 

Prior to the passage of Assembly Bill 272 most legislators had not seen 
the results of the study financed with budget augmentation for the 
State Department of Education suggested by Senator Teale and approved 
by joint action of the Assembly and Senate Finance Committees. 
Recently, copies of this study have been sent to legislators who are 
appraising financial needs in the area of gifted child education. 

Sumary 

In summary, 

1. Assembly Bill 272 made available to school districts $60 for 
each mentally gifted minor participating in a program for one 
school year and $40 for each pupil identified as a mentally 
gifted minor. [Identification funds will be allowed to only 
those sdiool districts conducting a program for mentally 
gifted minors.] Statewide, the funding of this program is now 
based on three percent instead of two percent of the a.d.a. 
of diildren in kindergarten and in grades 1-12. 

2. Administrative action in carrying out the intent of the 
Legislature put the mentally gifted minor program on a 
current regular apportionment basis. This means that dist- 
ricts will no longer have to wait a year and a half for their 
money. 

3. Recent rules and regulations by the State Board of Educa- 
tion have, 

a. Sought to resolve the dilemma of group testing at 
the secondary level, 

b. Changed the 130 I.Q. requirement to the 98th per- 
centile when individual intelligence tests are 
used, 2 Uid 

c. Increased discretionary identification from three 
percent to five percent of the Mentally Gifted 
Minors Identified Within a School District. 

These rules and regulations also (1) put identification procedures in- 
volving a school psychometrist under the direct supervision of a person 
credentialed as a school psychologist and (2) added science and social 
science as areas of achievement in which children may qualify at or 
above the 98th percentile. Previously group test procedures involved a 
child qualifying at or above the 98th percentile in a test of general 
mental ability and in an achievement test of reading or arithmetic. 

In general, we can say that changes in the mentally gifted minor 
program this yecu: will have a positive effect on progrcim develc^ment. 
Hopefully, steps taken will lead to levels of support suggested by; 
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1. The state three-year study, "Educational Prograuns for Gifted 
Pupils." (1957-1960) 

2. The Assembly Education Committee report dated December 30, 

1966 and the Assembly Interim Committee reports. Volume 10, 

No. 24, "Building Excellence in the Classroom," by the 
Subcommittee on School Curriculum and Pi:^il Achievement. 
(January, 1967) 

3 The study conducted by Charles Keaster (June 30, 1967) for 
the Division of Special Schools and Services with funds 
provided by Senator Teale. 

Additional si:^port is necessary to finance programs vdiich involve more 
than buying a few extra books and providing interesting discussions one 
hour a week. 

Perhaps it is appropriate to repeat a finding of the Assembly Education 
Committee : 

"We conclude that programs for mentally gifted minors consti- 
tute a vital part of the educational system in California, 
and should be redesigned and reorganized to stimulate the 
development of the maximum potential of both students £uid 
programs. Talent development is an important part of any 
growing and productive state. Without the intellectual and 
creative skills to meet the unknown problems of tomorrow, any 
society will begin a process of stagnation and decay." 

Legislative changes in the mentally gifted minor program offer new 
opportiinities to in^rove higher cognitive skills and creative behavior. 
They move us closer to the day idien we will plan and implement "Total 
Approaches for Full Development of Children and Youth." 

Involvement in planning, directing, and evaluating programs for the 
gifted can help each of us become a more open, more productive, and 
more interesting human being. 



o 
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STATE LEGISLATION 

Leroy F. Greene, Chairman 
Assembly Committee on Education 
California Legislature 



The Legislature has been quite active in the last few years in the 
field of special education. We have concerned ourselves not only with 
vdiat is going on in the classroom, but also the building of new class- 
rocmt facilities more suited to the needs of the special education 
youngster. We have had many successes and a few failures. 

The legislative process is both interesting and frustrating. I always 
hearken back to one of my own measures. Assembly Bill 409 of a couple 
of years ago was a bill that indicated the financial responsibilities 
for education of handicapped youngsters in school districts of resid- 
ence that did not offer special education programs for such youngsters. 
The measure indicated that the district had the same financial respon- 
sibility for the special education child as it had for any other child 
in the district. If the district did not offer a special education pro- 
gram, the money would move with the child for his education elsewhere. 

That measure went first to the Assembly Education Committee. All 
fifteen members present voted in favor of the meaisure. Another fifteen 
were present and voted in favor of the measure before the Ways and 
Means Committee. On the floor of the Assembly, all 70 members who were 
present voted in favor of the measure. So faur we have 100 votes sup- 
porting the measure and none in opposition. Next we take the bill to 
the Senate. It goes before the Senate Education Committee. Ten were 
present and voted in favor of the measure. Now we go to Senate Finance. 
Eight of the committee members were present. The vote on the bill was 
six in favor and two opposed - the bill was defeated. The score - 116-2 
in favor of the bill. 

The Senate Finance Committee is a 13-member committee, and a majority 
of 13 is 7, not 6. Thus, the measure went down to defeat. Last year I 
came back with the same bill, as Asseirtoly Bill 845. This time I got it 
through the Legislature and to the Governor. He vetoed it. There I 
was again, lost by one vote. The Governor indicated that the cost of 
administering the bill (limited to $21,000 in the bill) was the reason 
for his veto. I have reintroduced the bill to the 1968 General Session 
of the California Legislature. 

During the 1967 session, I moved into the area of construction as it 
applies to special education. In the past, if the county superintendent 
of schools could not find an impoverished school district within his 
county, he was in trouble. Rich districts felt they could not afford 
him. The county superintendent's office is responsible for special 
education progreuns in the smaller districts. If he has some yoxangsters 
he is to educate, he must find a district willing to build facilities 
to house them. The law says that an impoverished district can build 
special education facilities and get a grant from the state of 50 
percent of the cost. Forty percent would come from the county 
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superintendent's fund, and the remaining ten percent from the im- 
poverished district. School districts that were not impoverished would 
have to pay 100 percent of the cost of construction. 

Last session I wrote a measure that now gives the countv superintendent 
a better opportunity in dealing with all school districts within his 
coimty on tliC question of housing for special education youngsters. The 
law now says that the county superintendent can treat with any district 
within the county. If more than half the youngsters to be educated in 
the facility come from outside the district in question, the state will 
render the scime fineuicial assistance for those students as it gives the 
impoverished districts. This gives an added incentive and an added 
inducement to non-impoverished districts, because students from outside 
the district will not be a burden on the taocpayers of the districts. 

By what right does emy school district exclude any child in need of 
special education facilities and program? The district might well say, 
"We have only one mentally retarded child in the district; therefore, 
we cannot set up a progreun for the retarded." But does the district 
have the legal right to say, "Therefore, we have nothing to offer your 
child?" One wonders if there is a constitutional right for a school 
district to refuse such a youngster, inasmuch as there is a program in 
the Code and such an offering is available elsewhere. 

Suppose a mother takes her child by the hand one September morning, 
walks up to the office of the school amd says, "Here is my child who is 
cerebral palsied." The district might say, "I'm sorry, we don't have a 
program for the cerebral palsied." One of my measures of the last 
session said the district now must get the name and address and infor- 
mation over to the county superintendent. In this manner we collect, 
in the office of the county superintendent, information as to all those 
within the county that have been excluded from education that are in 
these special education categories. Another of my measures said that 
all school districts within the county also have to advise the county 
superintendent's office as to which of their schools offer what program 
in the field of special education. Thus we have an inventory as to the 
number, kind, and location of special education facilities in the coun- 
ty. In measuring the needs of youngsters that are not housed in their 
own district, the county superintendent can now seek the best place for 
the admittance of such youngsters. He would then treat with that 
district on behalf of that youngster. 

Special education is now well finamced in California. I had a measure 
during the 1967 session, AB 1652, which I amended into the school fin- 
ance bill, AB 272, that finally got out of my Committee on Education. 
AB 1652, the special education portions of this finance measure, in- 
creased the past excess cost reimbursement for mentally retarded 
stxidents, for example, from $375 to $435. In the case of the mentally 
retcurded, the maximum number of students allowed in a classroom is 18. 
This new measure provides that, as soon as you have nine students, you 
axe guaranteed $7,830, the Seune amount of money that you would get if 
you had all 18 students. This means that sufficient funds are availa- 
ble as soon as you have half the students, to employ the services of a 
teacher and start a class. All other special education categories are 
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treated in the same manner, with parallel increases in the amount of 
money available. In this bill we also changed from the previous system 
of cost reimbursement, where the district must first pay the bill and 
then be reimbursed, to the present system where money is given to the 
district based on an estimate of ADA in advemce. This measure should 
go far to increase the number of children benefiting from special 
education facilities. 

California has indeed been in the forefront in the field of special 
education. Our legislative efforts in this field serve as a beacon to 
the rest of the country. 



THE FUTURE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

March K. Fong, Assemblywoman 
15 th District y California Legislature 
Member j Assembly Committee on Education 



By this time, one of your favorite mambers in the infinite world of 
mathematics must be two hundred and seventy-two. At least for those of 
us concerned with special education, 272 must be something of a land- 
mark. In the relative terms of percentages, the 1967 Legislature may 
have added something like ten percent to general school financing . But 
state aid for special education has been lifted by much higher amounts . 

I want to run over some of the drier fiscal facts because I have 
serious questions to ask of you later on. Some of the figures, I'm 
sure, you're all familiar with. State aid for the mentally retarded 
program is up from $375 to $435 a child; for severely retarded child- 
ren, we're up from $670 to $795. 

In the physically handicapped program, the aid juit 5 >s from a maximum of 
$910 to $1,018, and in the educationally handicapped, the $910 goes 
to $1,140. If we want to talk about the highest j\inp in percentages, 
then we have to talk about the gifted program which now has an operat- 
ing apportionment of $60 which is $60 more than last year. And the old 
$40 identification money is still maintained. 



The fincuicial situation appears even rosier than that, really. Because 
for the first time, special education aid is based on current attend- 
ance, and not on a reimbursement for leist year's attendance. And above 
and beyond this, we have a basic change in the system. Away from the 
individual pupil - and toward the classroom imit. 

Now, we're getting into the thousands, instead of hundreds. Seven 
thousand, eight hundred and thirty dollars for a full-time class of 
mentally retarded children. Excess cost still over cind above the $3,000 
that the average district will receive for a 15 pupil class as regular 
state apportionments. That makes over ten thousand dollars. 

For the severely retaurded, you have a class guarantee of $9,540, plus 
the regular state aid. For a day class of physically handicapped, it's 
$12,215, and at the top of the list, a full-time class of at least six 
educationally hcuidicapped students will earn your district some $13,680 
in supplemental state aid - not to mention the two or three thousand in 
normal apportionments. 

I really should stop here and sit down. With this kind of a boost in 
your new resources, why talk about anything else. Except for one thing. 
It's entirely possible that the special education class will never see 
the increcised aid. 

Now this might sound ridiculous. With all that money floating around, 
it sounds impossible. Some of the estimates I've seen indicate that 
state aid for special education will be up as much as 25% in one year. 
But there is another factor which has been very largely overlooked. 
This is a matter of accounting for special education money. I know 
most of you are familieu: with the standcurd procedure which has been 
used up till this yeeu:. We had eui excess cost reimbursement type of 
system, emd the district business offices had to keep records of how 
much the various programs were costing. 

Then, in 1965 (and this was before I got to the Legislature which makes 
me innocent or guilty, however you see it), the Legislature passed a 
bill which stood for all of two years. As I recall, the bill was 
carried by the former AssemblymeUi and now our State Controller, Houston 
Flournoy. And basically, it set down hard and fast rules and regula- 
tions about how you go about allocating special education costs. In 
other words, it tightened up the methods of charging off all sorts of 
indirect costs to special education. Such things as 10% of the Super- 
intendent's salary, or 5% of the heating bill when only 2% of the 
students were enrolled in special education. Fundamentally, Hugh 
Flournoy's bill said that a district should charge for direct salaries, 
such as the salaries of this audience, people directly concerned with 
special education, with special materials, with real concrete expenses. 
But on the other hand, the bill said that when you start charging off 
so much of the business office or site acquisition or other general 
costs, you should do it on a time basis or a stredght ADA basis. 

Now, I have heard that a number of school business officials were quite 
angry with the law. It seems that one large district was so irate that 
they sent in 100 pages of supporting material to justify Veurious in- 
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direct charges. Which is all fine and dandy, except that nothing in 
the law or the Department's rules required it. In euiy case, the 
opposition of business officials (not special education people, I want 
to emphasize) was so great that one of the present members of the 
Legislature introduced a bill this past year to repeal Hugh Flournoy's 
1965 measure. And it passed. 

What I am saying is this. It is no longer required that districts keep 
clear-cut records of the money they actually spend on special educa- 
tion. There is a sort of format that the Department of Education has 
in its California School Accounting Manual, but the format is pretty 
vague, emd allows for all types of indirect charges, such eis a percent- 
age of the superintendent's salary that I mentioned earlier. 

Now you may see the question that I'm asking. In AB 27? we have 
switched over to a current apportionment system, at the uneuiimous 
urging of school officials, the Department of Education and just about 
everyone else. And secondly, we have simultaneously abandoned a pretty 
strict accounting system. So the question anrises in my mind as to 
whether the special education classroom will ever see the new state 
funds that will flow into the district's general fund. 

I look at it this way. An average wealth district will get about $200 
a child in state aid. Then for ten kids in am educationally handicapped 
class, the district also receives $13,680. Hhat adds up to over 
$15,000. Next, the district taxes itself, and it certainly has a moral 
obligation to spend am average amount on amy child, no matter what his 
handicap or lack of it. So we have another $250 a child on the aver- 
age. As you cam see, we really have something like $18,000 in combined 
state amd local funds going out to support an educationally handicapped 
class. And I'm not at all sure that we will see a proportionate 
benefit. As one special educator, a district-wide administer, said to 
me: he's interested in showing that the E.H. program has a "proven 
efficacy." That's his phrase. "Proven efficacy." What he means, of 
course, is that the E.H. program will be so successful that children 
will be able to return to normal classroom activities after a year or 
two of intensive instruction and help. 

That is the kind of attitude we are looking for. A determination to 
prove success, and I certainly am one to give him the chance. This 
chance, really, is the beisic justification for the substantial in- 
creases in special education apportionments. The possibility of a real 
chance may even justify the repeal of accounting requirements on the 
theory that nobody will have to spend valuable time manufacturing 
theoretical costs. But in any case, it would seem to me that the 
Legislature has now given you a pretty heavily financed ball, emd now 
it's to you to run with it, to show not only \as, but the people who 
send their children to you and their letters to us, that we are meeting 
the basic needs of special children. That we have classes for the 
retarded which really make them more self-sufficient. This is one of 
the concepts this special education administrator discussed with us. 
The fact that the MR program was set up about ten years ago before we 
knew much about what to e3<pect. We all wanted to do something. We 
wanted to help. We wanted to show our concern. But the key element was 
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lacking. We didn't know what the specific goal was. We didn't know 
what the specially handled retcirded child should be after his school- 
ing. How much more self-reliant he should be, compared to an MR kid 
who didn't have the special help. 

Frankly, I didn't like the idea of repealing the accounting controls. 
But now that we have a current apportionment system, it probably 
doesn't make that much difference. And in a way, it fits in with some 
of the things the Legislature has been trying to do for several years. 
That is, move away from controlling your day-to-day procedures, and 
move into the field of testing the results. In a way, it's much more 
proper for a body of laymen. 

But as I said, it's now a new ballgame, and with the potential amount 
of money involved, there is certain to be more and more, and much 
closer assessment of the fruits of the efforts. I understand in Los 
Angeles City Schools alone, they are estimating a possible 15,000 E.H. 
pupils in the near future. Right there, that's about $20 million, and 
this is not the kind of expenditure that will go unnoticed. There are 
bound to be questions asked about what good the whole thing is doing. 
And I would say that the answers had better be both positive and easily 
demonstrable. 

One might say that special educators have finally been given a major 
financial responsibility, and the public will expect major results. As 
I said earlier, I hope the funds actually filter down to the special 
programs through the process of local budgeting, but I cannot guarantee 
it cUiymore. We have really given you, the professionals in the field, 
a heavy responsibility to see to it that you get what is morally yours. 
There is, of course nothing illegal about using special education funds 
for the regular program. It is a moral commitment. The Legislature 
allocates the funds on this account, and we expect districts to use 
them this way. 

But other things have happened before. For example, I know you are all 
familiar with the lower class sizes in the primcury grades that started 
in 1965. There was an apportionment of $10 a child then, and it's $30 
today after AB 272. But you may not know that some school districts 
decided to forget about lowering class size, accept a small financial 
penalty, and keep the balance as a clear profit. This, I suggest, is 
breaking faith with the people. 

California is now spending over $30 million a year to maintain smaller 
primary classes, and in some cases, all this effort has only amounted 
to mixing of 1st and 2nd, or 2nd and 3rd grade classes in order to 
minimize district costs. Again, the 1964 Unruh bill did not write into 
law a legal mandate. It is a moral commitment that districts would 
spend the class size money on class size. In 1965, it was necessary to 
quadruple the financial penalities in order to get the results. 

Now, you people are in a similar position. The Legislature will be 
expecting major improvements in special education. Not only in numbers. 
That's the easy part. In fact, any fantastic growth in enrollment 
might well mean that the special education program is being used to 
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subsidize the general fund budget. I really mean an Improvement In 
quality - real visible quality - like the percentage of E.H. pupils 
salvaged - like the percentage of MR pupils able to adjust to normal 
life. My own special education advisers tell me that It Is pointless 
to set up a new class unless you can get the right kind of teacher. 
And yet, I know of some MR classes where the least wanted teacher Is 
assigned. It's a sort of Siberian retreat, or so It sometimes seems. 
There axe problems, I know. 

Some parents weuit an EH class at least In name, even If It doesn t do 
any good. What do we do to Induce people to enter special teaching 
fields when salaries are fixed across the boeurd - district-wide? I am 
not In favor of reducing academic requirements In order to get Inferior 
applicants for openings. And I am certainly not In favor of using an 
unsuccessful teacher to fill up the special education job. Even with 
the low class sizes mandated by the State Board of Education, special 
classes are tiring. They can drain the vitality, especially In a con- 
stant all-day setting without a break. 

Perhaps It's not extra money, but time for a respite that will attract 
special education teachers. But I don't think a non— academic creden- 
tial will do a thing to increase the supply. After all, you are aiming 
for top quality people — people who might want to teach other kinds of 
classes from time to time. And they couldn't do that with a limited 
non-credential . 

Perhaps the single salary schedule is the culprit, although I would 
hate to think that special teachers are that materialistic. But it is 
a wearying proposition, and possibly we should reward the effort in 
that basically American tradition - higher pay. I'm suggesting, of 
course, that a great deal of morally earmarked money is now available 
for special education. Shall we give the teacher an aide for half a 
^ay? It is a clear way of showing that we're spending the money in the 

classroom. 

The details, however, aren't really my concern. You people are the 
operational esq>erts. In this state— funded area, we are more like a 
board of directors that looks at the balance sheet one a year. You are 
the presidents and vice-presidents of the corporation. We have given 
you the budget. It's up to you. 
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NEW LEGISLATION: ESEA TITLE VI, 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Arthur E. Phelan, Chief 
Bureau of Program Development and Evaluation 
California State Department of Education 



Before we talk about Title VI I'd like to mention a few things about 
Federal add programs in general because we do have some problems that 
you should be aware of. 

The number one problem concerning federal aid to education has been how 
much money do we get, that is, what is the known dollar aunount? Cur- 
rently there isn't amy way of determining exactly how much auiy of the 
federal prograuns will get because we're at the whims of Congress, at 
the mercy of the budget director, amd sometimes victims of politics. To 
solve problem nundber one we need to have some kind of "forward financ- 
ing" or a guarauitee that programs will operate at the previous yeau: 
level or a commitment in terms of the amount of funds which will be 
granted to the various states. This is one of our prime objectives. 

The second problem is the timing of gramts. Currently allocations to 
the states do not coincide with the school yeau: and they don't coincide 
with the logical duration of the programs being carried on. Some of 
the appropriation bills are now on the president's desk to assist NDEA, 
ESEA, amd others. You people have had various programs running for 
some time, yet the state administrators of these federal prograuns do 
not know exactly how much money they're going to receive for distribu- 
tion, nor do they know when it will become available. 

A third problem is the fragmentation of federal aid programs. Some way 
we need to encourage provisions for the state to fund activities am 
part of a "program package." This is rather difficult. It's a complex 
thing to do because there are several different deadlines and categori- 
cal classifications, recording methods, needed bameline information, 
amd so on. But plamners of federal legislation should devise methods 
of allowing states to use multiple sources to ftmd a single application 
based on total integrated district needs - the needs for all of the 
children of the district in all categories of allowable aid. The state 
agency could then utilize multiple funding sources to sponsor appro- 
priate activities. This is a complex job for the future. I'm not 
preaching general add. We know that Congress is not quite rea^ to 
take that step. Legislators still wish to retain the prerogative of 
saying that some needs have higher priority than others for national 
security and in the public interest. But the "package" concept might 
encourage agencies to look at their overall plan, instead of isolated 
programs, amd might enaO^le them to build in the flexibility needed to 
give special attention to major activities in proper sequence. As I 
say, we don't have the mechanism perfected for accomplishing multiple 
funding, but large districts, legislators, amd leaders in school 
administration have pointed out the desirability of this approach. 

Just a word about state legislation - AB 272 and other forward-looking 



legislation which we've heard about this morning now provide greater 
flexibility in financing special education than we have ever enjoyed. 
There is the moral obligation on the part of school personnel to see 
•that these funds are channeled to special education purposes. 



Now about Title VI. This is the new amendment to Public Law 89-10, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It extends Federal legislation 
to include grants for the improvement of educational programs for hand- 
icapped children. This very complex Act contains aspects of nearly all 
of the other ESEA Titles that you're now feuniliar with. It is also a 
very broad act in terms of coverage of the kinds of children and also 
the kind of activity or service which can be funded from Title VI 
money. Its purpose is to aissist states to initiate, expand and improve 
programs and projects of special education and related services for 
handicapped children at the preschool, elementary, and secondary school 
levels. 

The funding of Title VI is by 100% federal grant to public educational 
agencies. Administration of funds is based upon a State Plan %diidi is 
developed at the state level and which operates as a legal agreement 
between the U.S. Office of Education and the State. This document says, 
"This is what we intend to do — for the state educational agency it- 
for the coun'ty units, local school districts, or any combination 
of public educational agencies which are eligible to apply for these 
funds." 

The Act provides some planning money to each state to employ a staff, 
to set up a i^t to develop the state Plan, and to disseminate informa- 
tion about Title VI. This is the "tooling up" stage between now and 
June 30, 1968. Secondly, the Act authorizes 150 million dollars nation- 
ally, beginning July 1, 1968. Each state will receive its pro rata 
share# based upon a comparison of population, ages 3 to 21. On this 
basis, California would be entitled to about 9 to 10% of the national 
appropriation. This could be approximately $13 million to $15 million 
if the full appropriation were to be granted. Remenber that funds have 
to be allocated annually and Congress has not appropriated amy funds to 
date other than state planning support. There is, however, a strong 
possibility that there may be some program funds this fiscal year. 
There have been rumors that Congress may appropriate $15 million 
nationally. This could generate approximately $1.2 to $1.4 million for 
California. You will understeuid that with this smaller amount of money 
compared to the great needs of special education in this state that it 
would go to support rather high priority programs. 

Now who are the eligible targets of this Act? Handicapped children 
wherever they may be. All handicapped children defined under California 
law are eligible to be beneficiaries or participauits in programs spon- 
sored by Title VI. As long as they are handicapped and so identified - 
they may be in school, they may be preschool, they may be out of school 
or they may be enrolled in private schools - if they are handicapped, 
they are eligible. Agencies eligible to apply for grants must be 
public educational agencies - state, local, or county school units. 
Hamdicapped children who are in private schools are eligible "to 
benefit from the services and peurticipate in Title VI programs to the 
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extent consistent with, and on a basis comparable to, those provided to 
the public schools in their area." In short, private schools cannot 
receive Title VI funds or be direct beneficiaries themselves. The con- 
trol of funds and property must remain with the public agency. However 
the private schools should be invited to participate in the planning of 
prograuns and projects initiated by the local public school agency and 
they may elect to have their own handicapped students benefit from 
these programs and services. 

The California State Plan provides that grants will be made on the 
basis of project applications from eligible agencies describing a 
proposed program for improving education for the handicapped. Services 
desired must be "over auid above" those already provided. They may be at 
a more sophisticated level or they may be am expansion of programs in 
operation. We view the applications as project proposals which are 
subject to review by a team of experts. Some of you may be on this team 
which will evaluate the potential of each application and make funding 
recommendaticms to the State Board of Education. The State Board is 
the final approval agency. 

*nie Act itself and the State Flam mandate cooperative planning with all 
agencies that have an interest in the kind of program to be operated. 
Proposals should be of sufficient size, scope and quality to have an 
effect upon fairly large numbers of children and must give evidence of 
reasonable promise of success. They should have potential for some kind 
of spreading or dissemination effect. 

Evaluation procedures are mandated in the Act. A report of results will 
be requested. Educators generally agree that effective evaluation is 
one of the most difficult things to do and %#e argue that we lack relia- 
ble measuring devices. But if we expect financial backing on the part 
of congress as well as from state taxes, %#e're going to have to prove 
results! Legislators want to know: "What will this money bx:^ in terms 
of progress?" So heaven help us if we try to accomplish evaluation on 
a basis which certain handicapped children cannot cope with, such as 
academic adiievement. We're going to have to stop confining our 
2uiswers to meauiingless statistics and utilize other techniques such as 
measurement of progress toward clearly stated behavioral objectives. 

The federal guidelines for Title VI have suggested that states give 
priority to programs which have statewide applications. This would be 
an appropriate plan if federal funds available are much less than we 
first anticipate. An autsessroent of practices throughout the state, an 
evaluation of programs, and the development of a maister plan for 
special education are all needed in California. States may also wish 
to place high priority on neglected prograuns such as those for the 
multi-hauidi capped, or the severely emotionally disturbed. The 
California State Plan provides that the State Advisory Committee will 
develop priorities auid standards for approval of programs. 

Now what are some of the things that might be done with Title VI funds? 
Well, the act is so broad that you can do almost amything you want to 
do in order to benefit hauidicapped children. We do not wauit to dupli- 
cate or supplant services. We do wamt the projects to be of sufficient 
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size and scope to madce an impact upon special education. Let me suggest 
some activities that might be funded under Title VI: We might elect to 
operate pilot and experimental programs; to encourage planned innova- 
tion; to evaluate effectiveness of services or programs. We might put 
our money into developing curriculum, or publishing and disseminating 
information. We could develop programs which test facets of Califor- 
nia's proposed master plan for special education, or establish and 
operate exemplary or demonstration classes, schools or programs. We 
might identify successful programs now operating and support them "over 
and above" their current support-level to make exemplary models of 
them. It is possible to use these funds to operate summer outdoor 
schools. Funds may be used to pay the salaries of professional, tech- 
nical and clerical personnel needed to accomplish one of the related 
services. We could furnish services of trained social %rorkers, or pro- 
vide consultants and professional £ussistcuits to county or local school 
districts to augment their current staff. There might be programs 
which would tend to reduce pupil-teacher ratios. There could be 
specialized services to the multi-handicapped. It might be necessary 
to furnish coordinators for work-experience programs. Nursery schools 
could be operated. We may want to initiate a program of preschool 
speech and hearing instruction or set up programs to identify 
handicapped children, to establish and cerate diagnostic centers imd 
educational clinics - even supply and operate mobile units. 

We might sponsor special transportation facilities not provided from 
other sources or extend educational and related services to diildren 
not attending any school. It's possible to set up ccmmunication media 
for the homebound or the hospitalized by way of TV, radio, telephone, 
or intercom systems. There are lots of problems in mobility training 
that could be attacked. It is possible to use our new funds to purchase 
specialized equipment - automated instructional devices, audio-visual 
aids, even prosthetic devices provided .they increase the educational 
opportunities of the child. We could provide new training programs for 
teachers throughout the state, operate workshops and conferences, and 
enable local districts to operate inservice training programs. We could 
establish instructional material centers or add satellite centers to 
those already in operation. It's possible to contract for the services 
of various kinds of personnel to improve instruction for the handi- 
capped, to contract with special agencies or clinics for the perform- 
ance of a particular service or task, or for the use of facilities 
related to the educational progr«uns of handicapped children. We could 
assist schools in remodeling classrooms to accommodate children with 
special needs. Even construction of school buildings is permitted under 
certain circumstamces . Now this is the wish list. Don't forget, many 
of these items may have low priority when funds are limited. 

What has California done about Title VI to date? Recently the State 
Department of Education established within the Division of Special 
Schools and Services a new Bureau of Program Development and Evaluation 
to administer Title VI programs. In addition, a State Plan has been 
developed with the aid of a State Advisory Committee. This Plan was 
approved by the State Board of Education on September 14, 1967 and is 
now in Washington awaiting review and final approval. This Plam 
contains as much leeway as it was possible to keep and not violate any 
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of the concepts of the Act. We felt this is good; it will allow us to 
delve into the areas that we want to attack and will leave us freedom 
to encourage innovative ideas and programs. We are now attempting, with 
our staff, to develop a mamual of instructions auid an application form. 
Sample application forms we have examined fr^. other sources indicate 
that considerable documentation may be required. One of our problems 
then is to try and simplify what is already complex. 

Another step we're taking is to have regional meetings throughout the 
state. These have already been scheduled and mailed to all school dis- 
tricts. Copies of the schedule will be distributed at the door as you 
leave. If you are further interested in Title VI possibilities it is 
suggested you attend one of the regional meetings to gain information 
about application procedures. 

In the meantime, what can you do? We are suggesting to special educa- 
tion personnel that they first contact their own district, county or 
regional leadership to attempt to identify major problems. Determine 
%diere there is a lack of service, or need for a specific service, or 
where improvement is indicated. Invite the cooperation of interested 
parties £uid then set up some alternate solutions to your .problems and 
cost them out. You can at the same time begin to gather .some "before 
the fact" evidence because certainly if you're going to evaluate a 
progr£un you must know what is going on now, and have some kind of a 
baseline or foundation from which to measure progress. You could also 
solicit help of the Title II regional planning centers and other 
expertise which may be in your area. You could draft a rough proposal 
or abstract, try it out on your neighbor and on your own staff. Our 
staff will assist by reacting to your rough drafts, 2uid give you 
suggestions. Please keep in mind that the wise use of limited funds 
will be a prime factor in selecting programs to be sponsored. Ihis 
means that* only programs of the highest quality, greatest need, amd 
strongest impact upon the education of relatively large numbers of 
handicapped children would be able to be funded at the first trial of 
Title VI. 



CEC STUDY ON STATE LEGISLATION 



Paul Ackerman 

Assistant Executive Secretary and 
director. Analytic Study of State Legislation 
for Handicapped Children 
Council for Exceptional Children 



The CEC Study of State Legislation - What's that? Why's that? Where's 
that? 

It has been obvious ^ in the past decade / that increasing attention is 
being given to the education of the hauidi capped by legislators. When 
federal legislation of the past ten years has been reviewed, this 
attention is dramatic and startling. All of us know about it and are 
excited. Probably what you don't know, however, is that the progress of 
state legislation has been even more startling. The volume of legisla- 
tion introduced relevant to the education of the handicapped in indivi- 
dual states has more than doubled each year. In California this trend 
is also evident, for you will recall that 35 out of the approximately 
65 bills introduced last year of relevance to the education and train- 
ing of the handicapped children and youth are now California Statutes. 
And this in spite of the fact that many political prognosticators felt 
this year to be unfavorable to such legislation. 

Many professionals in CEC recognized this trend, however, and felt that 
CEC should attempt to document it and provide information which vrould 
help individual states to word their legislation in ways that would 
provide their new legislation with the maximum effectiveness ^d the 
minimum inefficiency. The Analytic Study of State Legislation for 
Handicapped Children was thus bom about a year and one half ago - a 
stucfy housed in the CEC offices and funded both by CEC and the funds of 
the Research Division for Handicapped Children amd Youth of the Office 
of Education. 

The Project hais, essentially, three phases emd we are presently almost 
through with Phase II. In the first phase, we collected all the ^ta 
we could secure regarding legislative provisions for handicapped child- 
ren and youth in states . l^is data was collected through perusal of 
State Session Laws, Indexes, State Department of Education and Attorney 
General's collection of laws, and through individual contact with State 
Directors of Special Education, heads of state agencies with responsi- 
bilities to Mental Health, Mental Retardation, Institutions, Child Wel- 
fare and the like. Finally statutes were augmented by the collection 
of state statutes prepared by the Legal and Legislative Department of 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Incorporated. 

When we had these statutes, we read them all closely and attempted scmie 
"intellectual analysis" of them. We tried to discover classifications 
of states as to whether they had mandatory or permissive legislation, 
whether they funded on an excess costs basis or a per unit basis, and 
the other traditional analyses dearly loved by dissertation-bound doc- 
toral students. In this analysis we failed, partly because we couldn't 
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neatly classify this legislation into those types, and partly because 
even if we did classify such legislation, any state's legislation has 
so many ramifications and interlocking networks of legislative support 
and mandates that the states were not comparable. 

Consequently, the project's advisory board attempted to break down the 
legislation into as many points as it had in common (about twenty 
points) and actually find out how these legislative fulcnims were 
utilized by different states. Field analysis was to collect informa- 
tion from local districts about how legislation in their states was 
utilized in program formation, goals, and administration. Seven states 
were to be investigated and these seven states were to represent a wide 
rcmge of legislation for handicapped children - legislation which 
varied from only a statutory reference to special education as being a 
function of the State Board of Education to a State that virtually 
legislated every aspect of its local prograuns . California was chosen 
for the latter. States were also chosen to represent a range of finan- 
cial potential for the support of special education, varying from al- 
most no financial support of classes and no future increased level of 
support, to states spending a great deal of money on special education 
and still having potential to spend more. California was picked to re- 
present the latter kind of state. Within each state five districts 
were selected, with the help of the State Department of Education, Cen- 
sus Books, the local administrators, which were felt to represent five 
districts greatly different in demographic variables, ranging from 
small rural counties to major cities. California was able to provide 
this variety. 

We came to California about two weeks ago, and still have three states 
to complete. When we have finished these three states, we will then 
enter phase III, the dissemination j^ase of the project. In this phase 
we will attempt several activities we hope will be helpful to states. 

First of all, we will write several model statutes. These limited sta- 
tutes will be explained, along with the results of the data analysis in 
the project report and will attempt to give states one more tool to use 
in legislative improvement. 

Secondly, we will attempt to have all of our statutory data in a compu- 
ter storage and retrieval system, so that states and individual sdiol- 
ars who wish to compare certain types of legislation, or obtain infor- 
mation about any state's provision for exceptional children will be 
able to form their questions to the computer and obtain extensive 
sources of information. 

Third, United Cerebral Palsy, Inc. and CEC are cooperating to write a 
digest of all state laws pertaining to handicapped children so that all 
these laws, in an easily readable form will be available in one book - 
a book which will be updated each year. 

Fourth, CEC will conduct three regional workshops for administrators, 
legislators and lay persons interested in effecting legislative change 
and analysis in their states. These conferences will be small work- 
shops of a rolled-up-sleeves nature. The one open to Californians will 
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be held in Reno the last 2 days cf April. 

Lastly, CEC hopes to continue to update its material on state legisla> 
tion amd to medce it available to its members and others needing it. Hie 
project staff have already engaged in legislative consultation to 
states contemplating legislative inprovement, auid CEC hopes to provide 
this consultation service as one of its permanent functions. 

But why aure you - the participauits of this Institute - interested par- 
ticularly in the report of the CEC Project on state legislation? More 
specifically, why are you, who are here to examine the role of the IMC 
in California interested in our project? 

Because of two things: (1) the project is interested in the legisla- 
tive aurticulation of the IMC concept within the states and hais written 
model legislation about it at the request of the Office of Education, 
and (2) we included questions about California's aurticulation to your 
IMC when we gathered data in California. 

Why did we write model legislation? You are undoubtedly aware that the 
federal funding for Special Education IMC's will decreaise to almost 
nothing over the next six years. IMC's will have to look to other 
sources for funding, and the most logical source for such funding is 
the states, either singly or in a joint-agreement contact. Our model 
statutes aure two auid provide for a single state to fund one or more 
special education IMC's within its boundauries, or provide for several 
states to jointly share the expenses of one or more IMC's providing 
services to all states in the compact. Whether California may waunt to 
consider some of these models in the future may be up to you who are 
now paurticipauits of this institute. 

If aind when you do find that you must sake some consideration of the 
directions that the IMC's will take in California, may we offer you 
just a few observations that we made in our gathering of data for the 
project? 

First, we found that the state legislation of California, if adminis- 
tered creatively, favor the formation of many small IMC's. Indeed, 
using the State book allowances, many local districts are starting ex- 
tensive instructional materials libraries, but some larger districts, 
utilizing the book funds plus Title II, ESEA are equipping central 
IMC's at a multi-district or county level that are eeisily large enough 
to form a core of satellite centers to the California IMC. Some county 
units were utilizing joint purchasing arrangements with neighboring 
districts and counties to purchase large quantities more economically, 
thus increasing their own resources. If these local instructional mat- 
erials centers should join with the California IMC they could probebly 
continue at the present level of state and federal funding without fear 
of cutbacks. 

Secondly, we saw in the local Instructional Materials Centers and Lib- 
r 2 u:ies that we visited, more of a flexibility of material purchase and 
material production than we had seen in the states. Many local dist- 
ricts were producing their own resource cind instructional materials. 
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and many districts were utilizing newer machines and materials than 
were available in similar libraries observed in other states. Perhaps 
this was due to the fact that the monies for books and materials has 
been more plentiful than in other states , or perhaps it represents , it 
speaks of exciting cooperation with the California Special Education 
IMC in the production and field testing of new concepts and unique \ises 
of traditional material. 

Lastly, we felt that we saw a readiness in California for legislation 
pertaining to the support, or at least the enablement, of one or more 
Centers or networks or liaisons to special education IMC's. Certainly 
the analysis of recently passed legislation has shown the California 
Legislature ready to fund special education at adequate levels . It has 
also shown that administrators of special education have an active 
voice in the California legislative process. A united platform out- 
lining the articulation of the State of California to the IMC('s) would 
be a logical next step for eventual continuation and strengthening of 
the present California IMC. 

There are problems, however. You don't need me to tell you that Calif- 
ornia has some communication problems because of its geography. Just 
recognize, however, that any state plan for California will prob^ly be 
more expensive than in most states on the budget items pertaining to 
communication. But don't underestimate the importance of this item. 
At the present time, very few of the districts that we visited were ad- 
equately aware of the presence or function of the present California 
special education IMC. Hence an expansion or a network in California 
will be some time off, and take an extensive amount of preparation. 

Another possible problem in communications and the formation of net- 
works is the proud tradition of local autonomy, found in California. 
Legislation governs many of the programs in the California sdiools, but 
is administered by a variety of State agencies, all of whom are seen in 
j^anging degrees of authority and control. Indeed, leadershxp for 
an expanding IMC in California will have to be carefully articulated, 
and probably legislated in order to reach all schools with equal 
impact. Even then, it will run against resistances of both a psycholo- 
gical and theoretical nature. 

But whatever the future of the IMC in California through its activities 
— cind through this conference - it will have made an intact. If it cw 
prove to the educators of California that the idea and the service is 
sound, then it can prove it to the legislators. If you want to prove 
it to the legislators, then you can expand the idea. You don't have to 
work alone - the Study Project I work for will offer you whatever ser- 
vices we can, be it model statutes, reports of administrative struct- 
ures successful in other states, or other types of legislative analy- 
sis, but the final decisions and implementations are yours. These 
decisions are yours and I commiserate with you. But because they are 
yours, I also envy you. 
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CURRICULUM 

Charles W. Watson, Chief 
Bureau for Physically Exceptional Children 
California State Department of Education 



I am pleased to have the opportunity to talk with you for a few minutes 
this morning. Except for teachers you probably represent, potentially, 
the single most important group among school personnel insofar as the 
education of handicapped children in California is concerned. 

Apart from parents and the teacher, probably no element in their pro- 
gram of education is more crucial than the one on your agenda for 
today. It has been at the center of growing interest expressed by 
many, including yourselves, for program in^rovement. Verification is 
readily at hand through review of reports, surveys, testimony, offered 
by individuals and groups, such as the Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren, Administrators of Special Education, Parents of the Deaf and Sev- 
erely Hard of Hearing, Council for Retarded Children, et cetera. And 
certainly there is no dissent to be found among teachers of handicapped 
children, nor those who axe engaged in their professional preparation. 

Certainly the topic is timely. It marks the beginning of the next phase 
in building special education programs in the state. To date efforts, 
of necessity, have largely been devoted to the more mundane, albeit im- 
perative , aspects embraced in launching special education programs such 
as identification of children, procuring housing of some kind, getting 
persons to teach the youngsters, transportation, money, et cetera. And, 
of course, such were to have been expected. 

It's been scarcely twenty years since California citizens, parents, and 
school persons, in behalf of handicapped children and their education, 
began laying down a persistent barrage on the shores of the often too 
complacent public schools of the state. The intervening two decades 
have seen frenetic activity up euid down the state in the interest of 
schooling for these children. Probably no other period or place has 
seen a comparable development. 

Early in the effort to breaoh the shores of neglect of these children, 
the State Board of Education was prevailed upon to designate Seui Fran- 
cisco State College, since no other manifested interest, to undertake 
the professional preparation of teachers of exceptional children. Dils 
act was strategic and crucial to consolidating the beachhead and the 
drive to penetrate the state's school system with special education 
programs for handicapped children. It is to be noted, in passing, that 
this goal was achieved even prior to establishing credential require- 
ments for teachers of exceptional children. 

The period began with early authorizations to establish and maintain 
special education programs. These have been extended and strengthened 
until today, with some relatively minor exceptions, nearly all handi- 
capped children can have special education programs provided. Certain- 
ly, not all have such programs. However, this results not from lack of 
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authority to provide them. 

Improvement in financial support for maintaining these programs r 
certainly fr<^ the state level/ has been steadily increased over the 
period. The need for provisions for transporting handicapped children 
to and from special education programs has been recognized and state 
funding provided to Ivc'ig with the cost. 

Need for state aid for school housing for exceptional children, too, 
has been recognized and accepted. Since inception its availability has 
been extended emd made more flexible. 

As the number of gualified teachers dwindled, state funds were author— 
ized and assured school districts and county superintendents of schools 
to assist them in helping to meet the expenses of those wanting to 
undertake full professional preparation to teach exceptional children. 
Some six hundred teachers took advantage of this program this past 
summer. 

Other developmcaits energing during this same hectic, tumultuous, fruit- 
ful epoch include occupational training programs , readers for the 
blind, tuition payments to parents where public schooling is lacking 
for the physically handicapped, Braille and large print textbooks 
provided by the State Board of Education, Development Centers for 
Handicapped Minors, mobility/orientation instruction for the Blind, 
Central Clearinghouse-Depository for the Visually Handicapped, etc. And 
it should be noted that in the enumeration of the foregoing over the 
twenty years , all represent local and state bench marks — none reflect 
the emerging federal interest and support. 

In pausing at the crest of the foregoing twenty-year climb, to survey 
the trail ahead to standard, quality programs of special education, the 
crucial importance of this membership again stands forth. Changes in 
emphasis are at hand, new endeavors impend, specialized knowledges and 
skills of a different nature will need to be sought. The topic on the 
program for today confirms the shift taking place. 

You at the district and intermediate levels will increasingly be called 
upon over the next decade or so to give leadership, direction and 
assistance to efforts designed to improve the quality of those special 
education programs over which you have assigned responsibilities. 
Fortunately, numerous ones of you are prepared to carry forward this 
undertaking. Of course, there will likely be some who may need to seek 
preparation to better cope with the emerging tasks ahead. It is indeed 
propitious this need arises at a time when opportunities for financial 
assistance in securing advanced professional preparation in the field 
of special education have never been better. 

With some notable exceptions many of those at the district and inter- 
mediate levels have been so pressed with bringing special education 
programs into existence and getting children into these programs, that 
they have not been able to adequately attend to matters of curriculum, 
methods of instruction, quality of teaching, measurement of achieve- 
ment, evaluation of program effectiveness, et cetera. Knowledge of 
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this situation undergirded the decision to sdiedule the special study 
institute where these matters could be afforded an opportunity for 
surfacing and discussion. That the subject of curriculum appears on 
your program today is no hai^enstauice • 

Expectations are mounting around us that more attention will be given 
to the subject before you today. Many of you will recall that it has 
been only two years ago that a measure was introduced that would have 
required the Superintendent of Public Instruction to recommend, and the 
State Board to adopt, minimiun standards of course content and curricu* 
la, at each grade level, for all special instructional programs, %iholly 
or partially state- financed for physically handicapped, mentally retar- 
ded, severely mentally retarded, mentally gifted, and educationally 
handicapped mi/.ors enrolled in the public school system. As used in 
the measure, "minimum standards of course content and curricula at each 
grade level" meant general amd nonspecific outlines of courses and 
subjects to be offered fecial pupils at each grade level in the public 
schools. The meaisure went on to provide (E.C. 18206) that no allowance 
was to be made of state money for the education of such children to 
school systems %diich did not comply %d.th the minimum standards of 
course content and curricula thus established by the State Board of 
Education (AB 451 - Bee - 1965). The measure then went on to indicate 
the State Board of Education was encouraged to cooperate with the sev- 
eral private professional and lay organizations especially interested 
in the pr^aration of such minimum standaurds. 

^ie foregoing measure was substantially amended in the course of its 
enactment. As passed it (E.C. 160) pertained only to mentally retarded 
children. Both district and county superintendents (E.C. 7554) %«ere 
required to prescribe and enforce a course of study of these pupils as 
developed in accord with the standards and regulations established by 
the State Board of Education. 

As enacted certain county superintendents (E.C. 7554) *rere to employ at 
least one full-time certificated person to coordinate activities in- 
volved in the preparation, adoption, revision, use and enforcement of a 
course of study for mentally retarded pi:^ils in special schools and 
classes conducted by the county superintendent and by school districts 
in which the county course of study is required to be used. 

During the same general session the Senate as %fell as the Asseirbly got 
into the act relative to program and curriculum with the passage of 
SB 1119 (Weingand - 1965) . This measure, as some %d.ll recall, speci- 
fied in E.C. 6904.5 that a unified or high school district with a.d.a. 
of 900 or more must provide a four-year secondary program for each 
educable mentally retarded minor residing in the district for whom the 
district is required to provide an education in special training 
schools or classes. The act, in E.C, 7752.5, specified that "the 
course of study for the four— year secondary school program established 
pursuant to Section 6904.5, was to be designed to fit the needs of the 
mentally retarded minors." That interest in these two measures, deal- 
ing with curriculum, course of study and program, were strong is evi- 
dent by the fact that both were specifically included in the Governor's 
(Brown) message transmitted to the.’ Legislature, May 10, 1965. 
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Of course, a.ll here know that current interest remains active at the 
legislative level relative to the subject before us this morning. For 
instance, the Jamuary, 1967, Report of the Subccmmittee on Special 
Education, Assembly Interim committee on Education, Honorable Leroy F. 
Greene, Chairmam, touched on the tc^ic in several instances: (1) "The 
committee finds that laboratory classes for exceptional children are 
needed to improve special education cxirriculum” (p.lO) , (2) **We 
further find that there is vital need for special education curriculum 
development" (p. 17), et cetera. This interest was sustained on into 
the 1967 General Session itself and emerges particularly in ACR 65 
(Greene) which states "There is need for continuous attention to be 
given to the improvement in the quality of such programs and the evalu** 
ation of results, particularly in the fields of curriculum development 
and teacher training and effectiveness...." This observation along 
with others then become the basis -for the resolution "That the State 
Department of Education be requested to establish appropriate special 
education studies, with particular emphasis on teacher training and 
curriculum development, and submit any findings and recommendations for 
the improvement of educational programs for handicapped children and 
youth to the Legislature at the first session following completion of 
such stxidies . . • . " 

California, unlike numerous other states, has a restrictive rather than 
a permissive education code. As a result California public s^ool sys~ 
terns can do only those things which have been authorized. As a result 
California school people tend to be continually referring to the 
Education Code for "the %iord." As might be expected, that instrument 
contains a nunber of provisions that may be related, either directly or 
obliquely, to the subject that will be under consideration throughout 
the day. An enumeration of several of these may be appropriate. 

Each city board of education imder E.C. 7552, is required to prepare 
the course of study for the kindergarten, elementary, and high schools 
of the city school district under its jurisdiction. Under E.C. 7553 
county boards of education are to prescribe and enforce a course of 
study except in the schools of cities having a city board of education. 
Under E.C. 7551 the governing board of any school district ^all 
enforce in the schools the course of study amd the use of textbooks 
prescribed and adopted by the proper authority. 

Instruction to be included in courses of study of elementary schools is 
specified under E.C. 7604. Elementary schools of districts are to offer 
6 or 8 years of instruction according to vhether junior high schools 
are maintained (E.C. 7601) . Minimum time requirements specified for 
certain courses - reading, writing, language study, spelling, arithme-’ 
tic, and civics - are set forth for grades 1-6, (50%) and 7-8 (600 min- 
utes per week) (E.C. 7605). The law is equally precise as regards 
junior high school and high school courses (E.C. 7700). 

At the elementary level pupils found to be \inable to benefit from the 
courses specified for the coiirse of study under E.C. 7604 may be exemp- 
ted [E.C. 7604(e) (4)]. Educable and trainable mentally retarded are 
^ecifically exempted from the provisions of E.C. 7604 (E.C. 7604 (e) 
(1)]. Pursuant to E.C. 5801 separate classes may be established and 
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maintained for pupils who would profit more from a course other than 
school work or study, approved by the superintendent of schools as 
being better adapted to the needs (mental) of the pupils may be substi- 
tuted for the regular course of study (E.C. 5801) . Pupils enrolled in 
such classes are req\iired to use the state series of textbooks only in 
so far as the textbooks are adapted to the work of the classes (E.C. 
(5801) . 

Any school district with more than 8000 a.d.a. is required to prescribe 
and enforce a course of study for Ef^R and TMR minors in the schools 
(E.C. 7551.1). For districts having fewer than 8000 a.d.a. county 
boards of education are required to prescribe and enforce a county 
course of study for EMR and TMR minors (E.C. 7554). Such course of 
study is to be employed in the education of such pupils in districts of 
this size (E.C. 7554). Unified or high school districts with attend- 
ance over 900 a.d.a. shall provide a four-yeau: secondary program for 
EMR minors (E.C. 6904.5). The course of study for the four-year secon- 
dary school program established pursuant to E.C. 6904.5 is to be 
designed to fit the needs of educaUsle mentally retarded minors (E.C. 
7752.5) . 

Concerning prograuns for educationally handicapped minors the Legisla- 
ture ^ecified that the State Board of Education was to adopt rules and 
regulations relative to stamdards, curriculum, teacher education, et 
cetera (E.C. 6757). In complying with this directive the State Board 
of Education provided that the curriculum for educationally hamdicapped 
minors wais to be that set forth in Education Code, Divisicm 7, Chapter 
2, Articles 1-5. In doing so the State Board specified that emphaisis 
wais to be placed on the fundamental school subjects including reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, English, history, and geography. How- 
ever, it did provide that adaptation in such prescribed courses may be 
made as the leaurning characteristics of the minors in the program make 
necessary. 

The education code seemingly contains no specific provisions concerning 
physically handicapped minors relative to curriculum or course of 
study. Physically hamdicapped minors, by definition, au:e those who by 
reason of a physical impairment cannot receive the full benefit of 
ordinaury education facilities. In this instance, facilities include 
matters of curriculum or courses of study as well am classrooms, 
lavatories, furniture, equipment, et cetera. Undoubtedly the provi- 
sions of E.C. 5801 "relative to establishing amd maintaining clamses 
for pupils vdio would profit more from a course of study other than the 
regulaur course of study prescribed for the elementary schools" applies 
to instructional programs for the physically hamdicapped. Evidently, 
too, physically hamdicapped pupils at the elementaury grades foxmd to be 
unable to benefit from the courses specified for the course of study 
prescribed in E.C. 7604 are exemptable under subsection (e-4) thereof. 

A curriculum is sometimes considered am being essentially a plan for 
achieving the objectives set for pupils enrolled in the schools. Being 
more precise, today you will be engaged in considering a plam - in fact 
plams, - necessary for achieving the educational objectives set for 
handicapped children amd youth in California. Also entailed, in my 
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opinion, is the identification of those objectives themselves. Both 
will need to be established in accordance with (1) the nature of the 
children involved (mentally retarded, educationally handicapped, or 
physically handicapped) , (2) the aspirations held by children and par- 
ents, (3) the purposes envisioned by society, (4) the resources of the 
period and the cosuBunity, (5) the organizational conditions under vhich 
instruction viill of necessity have to be provided (i.e. wide age range, 
multi-graded, multi-handicapped, maximum cleiss enrollments, lack of 
skilled siqpervision , et cetera, and (5) the current state of the pro- 
fession's specialized knowledges and skills. 

The task ahead of you today will indeed be complex, perplexing, and 
challenging. I am delighted that your next speaker is so eminently 
qualified to launch you into it. I wish you every success for the day 
shead. 



LEADERSHIP IN PROGRAM PLANNING 

Chester A. Taft, Director 
Whittier Area Cooperative 
Special Education Program 



Program planning is essential if the exceptional child's needs are 
going to be met. It is of such importance that good leadership is 
needed to see that a well rounded program is planned. 

Special education leaders should coordinate the abilities and creative 
talents among the teachers, supervisors cind administrators so that 
exceptional children may learn and grow more effectively and ri^ly. 
His coordinative efforts must be geared so that the general educational 
staff shall work harmoniously with the special education staff toward 
the same end. He must study the community and/or cooperative are^ so 
that he will understeuid its values and goals. In addition, it is 
essential that he be able to work, as directed by the superintendent, 
with parents, community leaders and ancillary agency personnel. The 
following methods are suggested to achieve these objectives: 



1. He must take stock of the situation as it exists when he starts on 
the job. It is extremely important that he accept the community 
"as is." He needs to learn the educational goals which are important 
to Its people, and to learn even more intimately the expectations of 
the parents. He must also learn the goals of the superintendent, his 
staff and teachers, and the established policies of the Board of 
Education. 
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2 . He must apply his knowledge of all special education programs 
authorized by state lam to the local school district or districts. 

This requires a knowledge of legal requirements ais to class size limit- 
ations, parental consent, diagnosis or identification, tramsportation 
allowance, state building add avadlability , admissions committee, 
baises for programs, definitions of exceptionality, district enrollment 
limitations, if auiy, prior approval of State Department of Education, 
whether permissive or mandatory programs, and any other guides. 

3 . He must apply his knowledge of the incidence of "authorized" 
handicaps to the school population of the district or districts 

being served. He must direct a comprehensive survey of the community 
or commiinities to see if the number of handicapped pupils is consistent 
with the indices. If there is a serious discrepancy, he should study 
this problem. The findings will become the baisis for preliminary plam- 
ning of the number of programs, the location of claisses, the transport- 
ation plam, the number of districts involved. As am example of the 
latter: a study is being conducted in California to determine the best 
program for the deaf amd severely hard of heauring. In accordance with 

suggested criteria, it is proposed that the deaf be educated separately 
from the severely hard of hearing. The incidence of each of these 
hamdicaps is low; therefore, only a very large school district could 
separate these programs auid meet the appropriate grouping stamdards. It 
will be necessaury for several smaller sdiool districts and/or several 
smaller coiinties to contract with each other to provide a cooperative 
special educational program for these sepaurate prograris. 

4. This leader should meet with the superintendent amd staff to 
discuss the philosofdiy of special education in relation to the 

present goals of the school district or districts. It is very important 
to determine whether the point of view toward the exceptional child is: 

a. He is a child first who happens to have a handicap or 

b. He is a handicapped child amd is therefore very different. 

(1) Plams for pupil organization will depend on which of these 
two points of view predominate, such as: 

A. special school segregation versus special class in 
a regular school; 

B. "partial segregation" (placed in a wing of a school 
out of the mednstream) versxis "cooperative plan" 

(in and out of regular class) ; 

C. "resource rocmi" versus "itinerant teacher. " 

It is possible that local compromises might result in se'/eral 
different combinations, 

(2) Pupil placement policies 

A. Centralized line authority - decision made by 
director, or 
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B. £)ecentralized decision made by the Admission and 
Discharge Committee 

(3) Criteria of Admission 

A. Minimum state requirements , or 

B. Local criteria developed in accordance with the 
philosophy of general and special education. 

If the local criteria are very high, the number of pupils 
admitted to a special progrcun would be lessened considerably, 
thus affecting the number of special classrooms, special 
teachers, etc. It could also have an effect on other pro- 
greuns. If the lower I.Q. limit for EMR’s wais set at 60, it 
would add quite a few pupils to the TNR programs and thus add 
to the number of special claissrooms and special teachers. 

This also might affect public relations with parents in a 
negative way. 

5. The development of heuidbook of policies and procedures for the 
operation of special education programs is a major responsibility 

of special education leadership. The leader must work cooperatively 
with the special and general staff in developing these policies because 
he must have their cooperation in attempting to administer them. He 
will find out very quickly, unless he knows special education laws and 
finance very well, that the business administrator of the school dist- 
rict or districts probably will determine the policies and procedures 
wherein school finance is a major factor. As an example, the business 
for special supplies and eqiiipment for a special program. Policies and 
procedures which have been cooperatively developed by all staff mem- 
bers, from the teacher to the superintendent, and are backed by the 
Board of Education resolution, can smooth the road of misunderstamding 
and personalil^ conflicts. 

6. The special education leaKier should study the curriculum of the 
regular program. Then he should confer with the superintendent, 

administrators and teachers to gain their point of view about curricu- 
lum, learn the relationship of curriculum to the goals of the school 
district and obtain the personnel's opinion of the community's ideas on 
curriculum. 

He should then share with the staff his point of view regarding the 
special needs of each exceptional child by trying to work with them to 
see how this child can fit into the general curriculum, as much as 
possible. The viewpoint must be flexible «md it must be consistent 
with the goals, as modified to meet special needs. It will vary from 
the very specialized TMR curriculimi to the regular curriculum given the 
partially seeing pupils. 

The curriculum should not be similar to an "experiential strait jacket" 
which is so adequately described in the following curriculum fable: 

One time the amimals had a school. The curriculum consisted 
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of running, climbing, flying and swimming, and all the 
animals took all the subjects. 

The Duck was good in swimming, better in fact than his 
instructor, and he made passing grades in flying, but he wais 
practically hopeless in running. Because he was lew in this 
subject he vias made to stay in after school and drop his 
swimming class in order to practice running. He kept this up 
until he was only average in swimming. But average is accept- 
able, so nobody worried about that except the Duck. 

The Eagle Weis considered a problem pupil and was disciplined 
severely. He beat all the others to the top of the tree in 
the flying class, but had used his own way of getting there. 

The Rabbit started out at the top of the class in running, 
but he had a nervous breakdown and had to drop out of school 
on account of so much make-up work in swimming . 

The Squirrel led the climbing class , but his flying teacher 
made him start his flying lessons frexn the ground up instead 
of the tree down amd he developed chairley horses from over- 
exertion at the take-off and began to get C's in climbing and 
D's in running. 

The practical Prairie Dogs apprenticed their offspring to a 
badger when the school authorities refused to add digging to 
the curriculum. 

At the end of the year, the abnormal Eel, that could swim 
well, run, climb, and fly a little, was made valedictorian.* 

Curriculum, in its largest sense, means the facilities, equipment, 
furniture, supplies, books, and teaching aids which are part of the 
inventory. These must be consistent with the goals of the program if 
the handicapped child is to obtain maximum growth. Therefore, a good 
leader must be knowledgeable about the offerings of the Instructional 
Materials Center and see that the best materials are made available to 
the special teachers. 

On the assumption that reinforcement of the learning situation is sound 
psychologically, it would be wise to be sure that the facilities, 
equipment and supplies were consistent with the goals of the program. 
The environmental situation would therefore contribute much to the 
growth and development of the exceptional child. 

Leadership in the development of such facilities, furniture and equip- 
ment requires that the following personnel participate in the planning: 



*Filory, C.D., >1 Curriculum b'able, Secondary Workshop, University 
of Wisconsin, Summer 1942. 




a. Special cleissroom teacher 

b. Principal 

c. Special and general supervisors 

d. County and State consultants in the field of exceptionality 

e. School house planning personnel 

f. Architect 

g. Assistant superintendents in charge of curriculum and business 

h. Director of special education 

It is essential that the goals of the program, the experiences required 
to reach these goals, the furniture, equipment and supplies necessary 
to a good special education program, be carefully planned by this 
committee so that support and cooperation will be achieved in the 
building and furnishing of appropriate facilities. 

7. It is the leader's responsibility to see that in-service training 
is provided, consultant services should be available to assist the 
special teachers in utilizing the best methods and materials . He should 
start to move - but very slowly. Exploration with teachers as to where 
to go and what to do is absolutely essential. Real leadership attempts 
to draw ideas from the teachers by finding out what they think are 
their needs. In order to determine which of their ncieds are the most 

important, he should ask them to help him determine what are the next 
steps. A way in which this might be done is to let them rate their 
problems in the order of importance. This will help to determine first 
things first. It is essential to make them feel comfortable in the 
process in order to obtain their best thinking. By <nsking the teacher 
to help determine the way things should be attacked and how he can ^ 
of help to them, he will increase the feeling of their importance in 
the development of curriculum and in-service training. 



In the development of resources he should help to release the creative- 
ness of teachers. He should be on the alert to find teachers who have 
unusual talents - who might share these talents with other teachers . 
In this entire process, he must work cooperatively with principals. He 
must not go around them to the teacher. He should obtain the point of 
view of parents toward the goals of special education , but be very 
careful to not let them determine the experiences which are given the 

child. 

8. The special education leader owes an obligation to see ^at ea^ 
exceptional child has an opportunity for superior diagnostic 
workup. It is essential that ancillary resources be used whenever 
necessary. He must have a broad knowledge of such resources and how to 
use them. The case study data must be carefully presented to the 

Admission and Discharge Committee for decision. However, the first 
diagnosis is preliminary. The real diagnosis will be revealed by the 
adjustment the child makes to a specialized program. It is essential 
that a comprehensive evaluation be done at least once a year, or rxjre 
often as the situation dictates. A staffing should be held to consider 
the written evaluation of the special teacher and to make plans for the 
following year. These plans should not only include placement but ^y 
additional workup necessary to help determine the diagnosis and enrich 
the continued planning for the handicapped child. 
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9. The special education leader should carefully study the school 
district plan for reporting to parents. He must work with the 

regular and special staffs to determine what course to pursue relative 
to the exceptional child. it could vary in scope from the one being 

used by the district for the regular pupil to one specifically designed 
for one type of handicap, i.e., the TMR. 

The method of appraisal and reporting to parents must be consistent 
with the philosophy of the district emd should carefully measure the 
growth of the child toward the goals of the progreun. The measures used 
should be clearly understood by parents and the method of reporting 
accepted by them. It is important to have a conference between the 
teacher cind parent as paurt of the reporting plan. 

10. Recruitment is a cooperative responsibility of the Special 
Education Leader and the Personnel Department. The leader must be 

familiar with the changing credential requirements for the teacher of 
the exceptional child, and he must keep the personnel office informed. 
He is in a position to inform that office of the major teacher training 
institutions and the appropriate person to contact. ‘To the extent 
possible, he should assist in interviewing candidates. it is his 
responsibility to eussist in the evaluation of special teachers and to 
work out a list of vacancies and additional positions. He should keep 
a list of scholarships and fellowships and inform the personnel office 
and principals. Counseling the special teachers should be done with 
the knowledge and cooperation of the principals . 

He should encourage the principals to select superior teachers for 
training in special education and should work with the teacher training 
institutions to utilize his programs for teacher training wherever 
possible. 

11. It is possible to enrich the special education programs by the 
development of community resources. The Lions Club's Sight 

Conservation Programs can be the financial backbone for volunteer 
transcriber groups for the blind and partially seeing programs. The 
Kiwanis Clubs can be the financial supporters of annual audiological 
evaluations of hearing and heauring aids; emd mcmy more. 

A volunteer group can be formed to promote a recreation program for the 
exceptional child. 

These are just a few examples of special education leadership in devel- 
oping community resources . 

It is his responsibility to utilize all necessary ancillary services 
and to help develop others . 

12. Lastly, the special education leader must be able to either give 
direction to research or be able to utilize resources to con- 
stantly up-date and improve the special education programs under his 
jurisdiction. He must have the facts to make chamges which are sound 
and good. He must encourage his staff to be innovative and give them 
the necessary security to follow through on something different from 
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accepted routines. During the process of teacher selection is the time 
to obtain the type of special education teacher who wants to create 
better ways of helping the child. 

In conclusion, the best special education leader is never satisfied. 
He does not wamt chamge for the sake of change. BUT he wants to 
to be as sxare as possible that every program is up-dated, broad and 
comprehensive . 



CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM PLANNING 

Robert A. Naslund, Ed.D. 
Professor of Elementary Education 
University of Southern California 



I have been asked to discuss curriculum and program planning from the 
point of view of a generalist. I will restrict my remarks with respect 
to the process of planning. Rather than speaking to philosophical, 
psychological, auid sociological issues, I have elected to concentrate 
on what is involved once broad goals have been set and proper account 
has been taken of the nature of the child, the learning process, the 
psycho— social background of the ^lild, and the nature of knowledge 
itself. Let us all 2issume that we have reached consensus about such 
matters and that we now face the problem of deciding on what changes, 
if any, should be made in a curriculum presently in operation in a 
school. 

The need for statements of objectives in behavioral terms. My first 
suggestion is so trite and self-evident that I hesitate to make it 
before this group. Yet, my experience in many school situations has 
led me to Lilieve that far too often curriculum difficulties stem from 
conf\asion and lack clarity about objectives. To be sure, we all agree 
on broad general statements, many of them written into teaching guides. 
But such generalities, more often stated thcUi practiced, are of little 
use on' the "firing line" in the local school and the individual 
classroom. These general statements must be thought through by 
administrators and teachers alike to the point where specific behaviors 
sought as evidence of objective attainment have been identified and 
written down for easy reference. Such behavioral statements must be 
made not only with respect to end-behaviors sought, but also must 
identify steps along the way, steps which are suitable to the develop- 
mental patterns of children on the one hand and, on the other, whidi 
represent increasingly sophisticated and mature expressions of the 
final level of operation sought. 
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Now you may aisk, of what use are such statements? Why tadce the laurge 
amounts of teacher eind administrator time needed to develop such a 
list? Let me justify them by citing only three of mauiy possible 
reasons for completing this task. First, such a list of behaviors is 
essential if the classroom teacher is to plan intelligently. If the 
teacher does not have clearly in mind what he seeks to develop or 
change in the behavior of the child, auid I use the term "behavior” in a 
broad sense, then I suspect that his efforts are likely to be diffuse 
as well as sporadic. Such "hit-or-miss," fortuitous efforts, no matter 
how sincere the teacher, cannot promote orderly, properly -paced 
development which is gratifying to the learner. And without such 
satisfaction, learning is inhibited. 

Secondly, if there is lack of objectives, spelled out in behavioral 
terms, no evaluation of a program, worthy of the name, is possible. In 
fact, I dare say that those of you working with federal and special 
state funds have four^d the evaluation requirements increasingly diffi- 
cult to fulfill in a way satisfactory to yourselves and others. It is 
a truism that before learning cein be evaluated, it must be identified 
in behavior sought. Only then can the degree to which learning has 
occurred be determined. This fact has importance not only for total 
program evaluation, but as the basis for teacher evaluation of day-to- 
day learning and the success of his plans. 

A third reeuson is peculiarly important to program plauming. Careful 
statement of ends sought leads to awareness of all educational objec- 
tives and, thus, assists to maintain balance in curriculum. In all too 
many instances, I see elaborate programs for testing knowledges and to 
some degree skills, but none, or practically none, aimed at ascertain- 
ing the degree to which attitudes have changed, human relationships 
have been improved, self-concepts have been affected, or values have 
been created. We all find it easy to offer statistics to show how 
children have improved in addition, spelling, xase of language, and the 
like, but far too often our judgment of growth in the more intangible 
aspects of education is limited to "I think, I believe, or I am con- 
vinced" that betterment has taken place. Behavioral statements of 
objectives not only serve to assist us in determining growth, but also 
help to keep before us the fact that education is concerned with the 
development of the child as a total organism. In this way, we can avoid 
over- stressing, to the point of serious imbalance, any single aspect of 
schooling. 

The need for evaluation. By this time, l am sure that you recognize 
that my use of the term evaluation includes much more than testing. 
There is no need to detail the many devices and techniques which might 
and should be employed in such a broad program for assessing curriculum 
adequacy and success. Rather, let me focus attention in other direc- 
tions . 

In recent years, there has been what sometimes seems to me almost an 
obsession among educators, laymen, eind governmental officials for 
innovation, for new gadgets, for new "catch-phrases" of one kind or 
another. We have adopted all kinds of materials at a pace which would 
lead one to believe that only in the last decade and a half or so has 
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anything worthwhile come down the educational "turnpike.” Now, do not 
misunderstand me; I believe as do you that much room for improvement 
exists in school programs. I am not opposed to change, but I am 
opposed to change for its own sake. Not all change is progress, but 
progress, of necessity involves change. 

But what has all this to do with evaluation. Let me illustrate by 
citing the case of one school district which embraced the "new math" 
when it first appeared on the educational horizon. Teachers and 
administrators whole-heartedly prepared themselves for the program and 
put it enthusiastically into operation. It took only a short time, 
however, to discover that some shortcomings existed in the program. 
Pupils, particularly those with lower mental abilities, for some reason 
steadily dropped in their ability to perform fundamental operations. 
Study of the situation soon made clear that enthusiaism for the new 
program had led to lack of adequate attention to such necessary skills. 
My point here is simply that evaluation is necessary if we are to 
secure evidence as to whether innovation produces better, as good, or 
poorer results than progrcuns already in use. I would urge any adminis- 
trator contemplating changes in curruculum to plan carefully for this 
kind of evaluation lest we follow a "pied piper" into blind alleys or 
serious difficulty. 

I am concerned about evaluation from another point of view also. In my 
experience, I have found too little attention paid to the process of 
change itself. Often, we are so concerned witli the product of 
curriculum change that we lose sight of this important facet. Let me 
put this notion into proper perspective by stating that in my view cur- 
riculum change can occur only when there is cheuige in teacher behavior. 
If this be true, then the curriculum cheuiger or developer is deeply in- 
volved as a people changer or developer. While it is true that courses 
of study must be developed and written in the course of curriculum 
development, it is also true that feir too often the process stops short 
there. We assume that because a new course of study has been written 
and handed out to teachers a new progreun came into existence in the 
claissroom. While this procedure may effectively substitute a unit on 
the dairy farm for one on the wholesale market, one list of spelling 
words for another, or one novel for emother in a literature program, it 
more often than not fails to achieve the real goals sought. This is 
true because the actualizers of the curriculum have not been involved 
in the process of change. 

There is a broad and growing literature on the process of chauige which 
should be known to one who would change people. I shall not attempt to 
review it here. Let me stress only the importance of evaluation of the 
change process. It seems to me that as curriculum developers, adminis- 
trators must be aware of what is and what is not happening to the 
people with whom they work to develop curriculum. Since, in the last 
analysis, this group must include all who will affect the behavior of 
children, the administrator must have information concerning the 
success of his efforts to influence their actions, beliefs, and values. 
In other words, he must have evaluative data with which to judge the 
effectiveness of his leadership techniques in the process of curriculum 
change. To the extent that the process of change is more effective for 
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some them for others, to that degree will the overall curriculum devel- 
opment plan be effected. It seems obvious that leadership strategies 
must be based upon emd influenced by evidence as to their effectiveness 
with individuals as well as groups. In this sense then, evaluation of 
the process of curriculum change is a vital and integral part of 
curriculum development. 

Evaliiation data are also essential with respect to several other 
aspects of curriculum development. One such area is that of teaching 
procedures - both in a group or school-wide sense and in an individual 
sense. To illustrate my p)oint, we are reading about and, in some 
cases, being pressured into using various new and/or old techniques and 
procedures to teach reading as though each were the p>anacea to solve 
all problems for all pupils. If the long history of research in read- 
ing methodology has aiiy validity, we can predict that such ideas are 
likely to work well for some emd not for others. Any cKhninistrator %dio 
plans to use some or all of them would be well advised to plan to 
secure data to assist him in determining for which pupils, under ^ich 
circumstances each plan succeeds. Another example of vdiat I refer to 
can be found in several of the current comp)ensatory education projects 
with vniidi I have had some contact. Here, the basic notion seems to be 
that "if a little is good, more is better." Pupils are subjected to 
additional hours of procedures vrtiich have already failed to reproduce 
results with little thought given to evaluating what takes place. 

Another area needing careful evaluation is that of selection of equip- 
ment and supplies. We go to great lengths to evaluate some things such 
as durability of projectors, ease of operation of tape recorders, and 
the like, but we have only scratched the surface in studying the 
effectiveness of many -^pes of si:q^lies and equipment in promoting 
learning among children. For example, if someone %#ere to ask you £d>out 
the effectiveness of the maps you use in prcxnotijig the development of 
geographic understandings among pi:^ils, how many of you could give a 
real answer? In the same vein, how effective are the encyclopedias you 
provide, the science kits you purchase, or the construction papers you 
use? Do you really knew or do you merely cissune they are effective? 

Finally, if %«e take procedures, materials and settings, human and 
physical , as the components of what are popularly referred to as 
teaching strategies, what solid evidence have you secured as to the 
most efficient combinations in enhancing learning among your pupils? 
Certainly, effective administrative leadership must have some concern 
with evaluation in order to provide guidance in answering this type of 
question. 

Thus, in these and many other ways the leader in curriculum planning 
must provide for and encourage evaluation not only to measure results 
at the end of the year, but also to provide feedback as the process of 
education proceeds from day to day. 

The need for attention to school and classroom organization. An impor- 
tant part of planning for curriculum programs today, as always, is that 
of school and classroom organization. Many of you doiibtless want to 
experiment with non-graded schools, cluster grouping, ability grouping. 
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various other forms of intra-class grouping procedures, team teaching, 
and the like. Potentially, each of these ideas has educational merit, 
in spite of the difficulty in implementing them within our present' 
categorical legislation in special education. Yet, as we are repeatedly 
warned, admxnistrative arrangements are useless without proper regard 
for development of curriculum to fit them. Those of you who presently 
are using these procedures or pleui to do so might well eisk and seek 
answers to questions such as the following which are essentially pro- 
gram development issues: 

1. What kind of scope and sequence is needed to make these 
plans work? 

2. What kind of supplies and equipment are needed? 

3. What sort of in-service training may be needed to 
develop teacher competence? 

4. What sort of teacher guides are needed and who should 
develop them? 

5. How will we provide for necessary articulation between 
classes and/or various school levels? 

6. To what extent will we put a floor under, or take the 
ceiling off, the usual curriculum? 



Other questions could be r£iised, but the curriculum issues seem clear. 
No administrative organization per se has yet proved to be the answer 
to educational problems; success or failure of new procedures is in 
large measure determined by development of adequate and effective cur- 
riculum designs. Administrators must have broad vision if they are to 
develop more adequate organizational schemes. Sudi schemes should grow 
out of program plans rather than being arbitrarily imposed - form 
should follow function rather than vice versa. 

In another sense, also, attention to school organization is needed to 
maximize educational progress. Today, fortunately, we are experiencing 
an era when it is possible to staff more adequately the public schools. 
Increasingly, we have been able to secure specialized services of 
psychologists, psychometrists , school social workers, and guidance 
counselors, to name but a few. In addition, we are experiencing renewed 
interest and cooperation from various sorts of non— school agencies. 
Potentially, at leaist, such assistance can have great intact on the 
educational welfare of children. The administrator is in a key position 
to give leadership in bringing such potential to fruition. All too 
often specialized personnel function in a kind of vacuum where their 
findings and insights are used to explain why some individual has 
fad led to succeed in an ongoing program ratlier them being used to 
modify such a program to better meet the needs of the individual. 

Administrative leadership is needed to bring all %dio work with children 
together in ways which will facilitate such planning elements as: 
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1. Communication - Written reports are needed, but too 
frequently they are not enough to insure chauige. 

Face to face discussions among all concerned result 
in better planning. 

2. Decision making - Joint judgments arrived at after 
careful consideration of the views of aJ.1 lead to 
wiser planning cuid more consistent attack on needs. 
Responsibilities and functions of individuals can 
be seen more clearly as part of a total effort and 
the most effective level at which decisions should 
be made can be identified if such joint planning is 
done. 

3. Staff development - Opportianities for full discus- 
sion of facts and issues lead to greater insights 
and understanding, essential parts of professional 
growth. 

4. Public relations - Full understanding and partici- 
pation obviously can result in improved internal 
public relations and is likely to provide better 
external relations as all who contact our many pub- 
lics grow in their ability to interpret a program 
to them. In addition, more avenues are opened to 
allow for feedback from lay persons as to critic- 
isms and suggestions. 

Conclusion, This rooming I have attempted to direct your attention to 
three elements of program planning - the importance of behaviorally 
stated objectives, the need for evaluation, and the necessity for 
attention to organizational matters. All are critical as you work to 
better serve children. I hope that my brief remarks will be of assist- 
mce to you as this conference proceeds. 
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CHANGES IN CURRICULUM AND PROGRAM PLANNING 



Carl W. Lapp In, Director 
Instructional Materials Reference Center 
American Printing House for the Blind 



In the time alloted to me, I plan to consider the subject of the day, 
"Curriculum and Program Pleuining," in terms of some of the chemges that 
have been made in both areas and some of the conditions which have 
brought them about. I should like to acknowledge my particular 
indebtedness to two sources of material from which I have drawn: Hew 
Frontiers in Education , compiled amd edited by Fred and Corrine L. 
Guggenheim and The Necessary Revolution in American Education by 
Francis Keppel. 

Often we think of changes in our society - what we do amd how we do it 
- as the result of slowly developing evolutionary processes. Such how- 
ever hcis not been the case with many dramatic changes that have"’ 
occurred in the field of education during the last few years. An 
inciting incident, the thing that caused the immediate agitation of the 
last ten years, was the launching of the firs^ successful sputnik by 
Russia, October 4, 1957. The American people reacted to the news with 
intense feelings expressed in a variety of ways: with dismay that any 
country other than the United States had done this thing; with chagrin 
or a feeling that we had somehow suffered a loss of prestige in the 
world community; with questions as to the competence of our scientists 
and technicians in the field of space technology; with a tinge of fear 
for national security. There was a general question in the air: "Where 
did we goof?" After these first reactions of shock and surprise had 
subsided, men of sober thought and action began to try to identify, 
analyze, and evaluate the factors in the situation. 

There were other conditions involved in the realization of the need for 
changes. One was the tremendously accelerating rate at v^ich new know- 
ledge was being acquired. Dr. John I. Goodlad dramatized the situation 
when he stated that if the accumulation of knowledge were to be plotted 
on a time line, beginning with the birth of Christ, it is estimated the 
first doubling of ]cnow ledge occurred in 1750, the second in 1900, the 
third in 1950, and the fourth in 1960. The question of what to teach 
was steadily beccming a more pressing one and one difficult to cuiswer. 
Mr. K^pel hats stated that one reason the need arises for change is 
that we can no longer add to the crowded functions already labeled 
educational. 

In an editorial which appeared in Publishers* Weekly y Jamuary 11, 1965, 
Roger H. Smith wrote: 

Judging from the opinions of the educators who spoke at the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute - United States Office 
of Education conference, the tried and the known are no 
longer adequate. Course content, they indicated, will be 
de-emphasized. Because of the knowledge explosion, there is 
simply too much subject matter to be covered. Instead, 
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learning situations will be the key. Differences among 
learners will be fully recognized. In education, ss in the 
world of work, it will be increcisingly cui age of specializa- 
tion, tolling the death knell for the omnibus, all-purpose, 
used-by-everybody textbook. For specifically educational 
piiblishing, shorter units, more rapidly produced, appear to 
offer a way of turning in a shorter radius. 

Someone has referred to our time as am "age of rising expectations" - a 
time when not only individuals, 'jut whole sections of our society and 
whole nations are struggling fo.. means of madcing better lives for them- 
selves. Within our own country, these problems have mamy facets: church 
auid state relationships, relations between federal, state, auid local 
government, allocation of resources, amd the problems of undeveloped 
nations of the world. 

President John F. Kennedy raised the status of the problems and respon- 
sibilities of education in his "Message on Education," delivered to the 
88th Congress, 1st session, Jamuary 29, 1963, when he declaured: 

Ignorance auid illiteracy, unskilled workers amd school drop- 
outs - these auid other failures of our educational system 
breed fadlures in our social auid economic system. 

Later, the President enphaisized the fact that improvement in education 
was essential: 

...education is of paurauaount concern to the national inter- 
est as well aus to each individual. 

He specified goals of improving quality and quauitity of education auid 
the need for giving special attention to increaising the opportunities 
auid incentives for all Americauis to develop their talents to the 
utmost. After spelling out detailed recommendation to the Congress, he 
closed his address by saying that his program 

...provides for economic growth, mauipower development, auid 
progress toward our educational and human! tauriaui objectives. 

It encourages the increase of knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
auid critical intelligence necessary for the preservation of 
our society. It will help keep America strong and safe and 
free. I strongly recommend it to the Congress for high 
priority action. 

On Jauiuary 12, 1965, President Lyndon B. Johnson made other far- 
reaching recommendations to the 89th Congress, closing his speech with 
this statement: 

Once again we must start where men who would improve their 
society have always known they must begin - with an educa- 
tional system restudied, reenforced, auid revitalized. 

Thus sputnik, knowledge explosion, rising expectancies for a good life, 
auid official recognition of status of education have created an 
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atmosphere and a demand for changes in the educational field. 

What then cam be said of the changes that have taken place as an 
outgrowth of the conditions we have enumerated? Before considering 
specific changes in subject matter and in school organization, I would 
like to discuss two point-^- of influence which have tended to pervade 
this period of chamge. One was that great suns of money were made 
available for a wide range of educational projects. Time does not 
permit detailed discussion of the various acts and titles, but it cam 
be said that in the Office of Education alone, the budget moved frcxn 
$1.5 billion in 1965 to $2.3 billion in 1966. Figures from other 
branches of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare which aure 
being spent on research amd projects closely related to education would 
materially raise these figures. It would also be pointed out that 
recent legislation amd appropriations concerned with education have 
tended to be renewed amd to extend benefits both as to time amd range 
of coverage. It also seems sage to say that our leaders have the 
support of favorable public opinion in these actions. 

Mr. Keppel reports that in the fiscal year 1966, the budget for re- 
search warn nearly $100 million, one hundred times larger tham a decade 
before and four times larger than the previous yeau:. There is no part 
of the vamt complexity of educational activity which has not felt amd 
responded to the stimulus of federal aid. While it is recognized that 
money alone camnot bring about the desired results, %ie knew that money 
cam be used to tr^dn new teachers amd retrain experienced ones; it cam 
build schools, libraries, lad>oratories amd cam provide books amd 
equipnent; it cam supplement salaries; it cam support special prograuas 
designed to alleviate some of our social problems such am racial 
inequalities, inequalities of c^portunity such as axe found between 
races in big city slums, among fianctionally illiterate adults amd aunong 
those unemployable because they need vocational re-training, amd among 
school drop-outs amd juvenile delinquents. 

A second general point has to do with the methods which have been wide- 
ly used to effect diamges in course content, the aurrangement of the 
content in sequential order amd/or grade placement, amd sometimes, 
their method of presentation. Traditionally, such work had been done by 
teams of writers working for textbook publishing compamies. Now, groups 
of educators, drawing personnel from all levels of educational work, 
from kindergaurten level to the highest levels of college scholorship, 
financed by private foundations, local funds, amd federal funds, worked 
together amd called iu specialists from other fields to help them. 

I hope you will accept the following capsule presentations of chamges 
that have occurred in sxibject matter areas as mere sketches, to be 
followed iqp by yotir personal reading amd study if you wish to gain real 
insight into these matters. Some treatments of specific nature seem to 
be indicated; hence the following summaries. 

Mathematics, The desire to teach more mathematical concepts sooner has 
caused a search for principles amd techniques that cam lead to deeper 
understamding of mathematics. In addition to the traditional enqphasis 
on maistery of computational skills, there is emphasis on the grasping 
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of abstract principles because such knowledge enables an individual to 
accomplish more in less time; one becomes able to solve classes of 
problems rather thcun one problem at a time. Among the topics being 
tried out in lower grades are sets, logic, geometry, equations and 
graphs. Later the principles of ordered pair, relation and function 
are introduced, along with further work on graphs, scale drawing, 
vectors, probability and statistics. Use of symbols is stressed 
throughout. Knowledge euid skill in the use of computing machines frees 
older students' minds for thinking and reasoning. 

Soienoe, The science Curriculum Improvement Study group has found 
traditional content and procedures inadequate cuid is engaged in 
research to reveal better information. Mecuiwhile the general plan is 
to bring children at an early age to first hand experience with natural 
phenomena, to challenge them to build useful scientific concepts. 
Mr. Robert Karplus lists as key constructs that constitute suitable 
subject matter for elementary curriculum: matter, living organism, 
variation within a population of similcu: individuals, physical system, 
and interactions. Gradually, the child is to proceed from concrete to 
abstract thinking, which will lead him to "scientific literacy," which 
will enable him to read and to interpret advanced information as though 
he had obtained it himself. Mr. Kcurplus envisions that revision of 
High school curricula will occur as students who have developed this 
degree of understcuiding , reach the high school level. These students 
must have experiences that are different from their usual ones: 
substances that are to be manipulated, use of instruments that extend 
the range of their senses, experiences that have to do with unusual 
environmental conditions, emd observation of living organisms. These 
concepts are to be organized in the broad blocks of subject matter but 
they are to be augmented by related subject matter such as anthropolo- 
gy, geography, geology, psychology, economics, emd sociology. 

Language Avte, since volumes have been written on the teaching of 
reading without exhausting the possibilities of the subject, I shall 
limit this discussicsi to two or three aspects of some more or less 
modem practices. First, the Initial Teaching Alphabet (i.t.a.), 
developed in England by Sir James Pitman, has been introduced into some 
American schools on an experimental basis. Briefly, this system con- 
sists of printing beginning reading material in terms of 44 printed 
characters. The major advantages cladmed for -the system are that 
capitals are simply lower case letters in larger size, the phonetic 
scheme of representation is simple, children leaurn to read independent- 
ly at am eaurlier age tham with the traditional system, amd make the 
tramsition frcxn i.t.a. to stamdard printing eaisily amd sometimes 
without any add or direction. The material ham not been copyrighted. 
British investigation of the effectiveness of the system is still 
incomplete, amd scxne of its advocates nake less sweeping claims tham 
some Americam users of this material. 

While many teachers of reading have long approached and taught reading 
on am individual basis, the name Individualized Reading carries some 
definite amd additional connotations. In general, it applies to pro- 
grams for children who have already learned to. read, it involves free 
choice of reading matjerial chosen usually, hot from, a basic reading 
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series, but from "trade books." Evaluation of progress is based on 
teacher-pupil conferences. Instruction to individuals and small groups 
is given to meet their particular needs. Duration of the program is 
dependent upon the type of school organization but is often limited to 
primary and lower elementary grades. Advantages attributed to this type 
of instruction are: Children are highly motivated and their attitudes 
toward reading are good; pupils choose books on subjects which interest 
them and which are within their range of comprehension; classroom work 
can proceed without interruption; conferences provide for incidental 
teaching and stimulation of a high order, for example, reading for 
hidden meanings, insights, and critical evaluation of vocabulary, theme 
and style. 

A modern program of Language Arts stresses the importance of the in- 
dividual and puts considerable emphasis on a child's attaining fluency 
and spontaneity of expression, with less demand for correctness than 
traditional methods required; it recognizes that the level of language 
should be suitable to the time, the place, and the purpose for which it 
is to be used. Oral expression, with improvement through listening and 
and repetition, takes precedence over written drill. It is desirable 
that the program should reflect a positive tone and that its course 
content should be based on pupil interests and experiences. Basic 
skills, inclxiding certain kinds of creative writing are taught as 
communication in a functional setting, usually at the level of informal 
st£Uidard English usage. Study of formal grcunmar of Latin derivation is 
being replaced by "structural" grammar: a child learns that certain 
kinds of words ^perform certain functions in characteristic places or 
structural patterns of sentences. He learns a number of these sentence 
patterns through an inductive approach; upon this basic structure, 
refinements can be made as needs arise. 

The development of writing skill, too, is based upon a child's 
recognition of a need to express himself, though the need may vary from 
writing as a means of pleasing oneself or his associates in a family or 
school situation. There is a belief that a large quantity of writing 
leads to greater ease in writing, generates its own need for increased 
vocabulary and vauried sentence structure, and leads eventually to good 
writing. Evaluation of composition work does not deal with the marking 
of mechanical errors, but seeks to teach procedures by which a writer 
may proofread his o'.ni work. Highly programmed texts of programs for 
teaching machines ar& said to have great possibilities for teaching the 
mechanics of language and its usage. 

In spelling programs there seems to be a tendency to stress the 
phonetic approach and the general patterns of spelling. The basic need 
that is stressed in teaching spelling is that society demands a certain 
degree of proficiency in spelling for acceptable written communication. 



As to handwriting, em undefined "legibility" standard has been tacitly 
accepted, so that teachers expect and accept a wide variation in 
quality. Most writing drills have been discarded. Functional use of 
writing, with attention on individual correction of troublesome letters 
seems to be a common approach. 
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Seldom do modern elementary schools vandertake direct teaching of 
children's literature; instead, a great veuriety of what is considered 
good literature is provided, and the child is permitted to choose his 
own reading material to meet his own interests £Uid needs . 

Foreign Languages, Perhaps no other area of the curriculum has under- 
gone more change tham that of foreign lauiguages. The objectives have 
changed from that of gaining a superficial ability to read a IcUiguage 
with the facility approaching that of a native. Under the linguistic 
approach, a student learns in the sequential order outlined above, from 
materials which take into account the points at which the new language 
•being studied differs basically from his cwn native language, so that 
his difficnalties are minimized. Stress is put upon early mastery of the 
basic sound system and the basic sentence patterns of the new language. 
Four years of study is set up for a desirable minimum, with daily in- 
struction a vital part of Ijeginning study. It is recognized that those 
students undertaking a new language after seventh grade, will probably 
have more trouble learning to speak properly than those starting in 
lower grades. No credit should be given for less than two levels of 
foreign language, yet pupils with varying abilities should be encour- 
aged to master at least one level. All college-bound students should 
complete at least three levels and should be encouraged to complete 
four. A great spread in language learning ability is to be expected; 
it is considered desirable to form sections for Level II and above 
according to student ability. 

Students who prove unusually apt in language learning during their 
first two levels, may profitably undertake a second foreign language 
during a summer session or on alternating days of their last Iwo years 
of high school work. 

A-LM or Audio-Lingual Materials were prepared by a government-financed 
group of specialists, such as has already been described. Programs are 
available for four-yeeu: courses in German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
and Russian. 

In the United States it is estimated that there are between three and 
four million primary and intermediate pupils studying a foreign laui- 
guage. Although theoretically these children have cm opportunity to 
learn to speak fluently, quality of the teaching is apt to vary widely. 
Not many classroom teachers are prepared to teach a foreign language, 
and individual school plans are many, ranging from having a qualified 
teacher on hand every day, TV special presentations conducted from a 
distant point, to a non-prepared teacher working with recordings. In 
most school systems which offer an elementary program, it is considered 
desirable that students should have completed at le£ist one level by the 
time they reach seventh grade. 

Social Studies, In 1962, the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare announced the availability of funds to sponsor social studies 
curriculum centers in universities and state departments of public 
instruction. The twelve centers established under this program and 
perhaps thirty other programs of national significance being sponsored 
by foundations, scholarly organizations, and public schools bear ample 



witness to the importance of this area of knowledge. Mr. William H. 
Hartley, Professor of Education, Towson State College, reports some 
general trends found in the studies: analyses and statements of 
generalizations and concepts to be included; the team approach to the 
problems involving university scholars, method specialists, teachers, 
and experts in evaluation; effort to secure continuity and sequence 
from K-HS ; the addition of economics , euithropology , sociology and 
social psychology being made to the traditional geography, history, and 
political science; attention being given to building of skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations; use of the discovery methods of social 
scientists; and making use of various media of presentation - texts, 
audiovisual materials, source materials. The new courses will evolve 
from study, organization, re-organization and revision. Evaluation is 
an essential part of the procedure; workers are faced with the diffi- 
cult task of choosing topics to be included, treated fully or in p£u:t, 
and those to be omitted. Narrow nationalism is giving way to a world 
point of view. There is considerable divergence in the programs pro- 
posed, so that we may expect no one answer. 

I am sure that you are aware, as I am, that there have been important 
changes in curricula other than the beusic academic courses I have dis- 
cussed. Home economics, sex education, driver education, vocational 
courses, and testing are sme other areas that cure undergoing changes 
of addition, deletion, or new emphasis. 

Many of the frustrations that have been felt within the past few years 
may well have arisen from attempts to deal with new materials and 
concepts in traditionally oriented and organized schools. We have 
discussed the idea that much of the most effective learning is done 
when a child is highly motivated to work on projects that are important 
to him. When the wide range of differences is added to this statement, 
the difficulties become apparent. Several ‘types of organization and 
methods of teaching have been devised in attempts to solve these prob- 
lems and some others that have to do with evaluation of progress. Team 
teaching, tlie non-graded school, and the "core" or dual progress plan 
and some of the newer methods of teaching such cis programmed instruc- 
tion and machine teaching, education TV, emd language laboratories call 
for administrative decisions and planning of great inportance. 

In the midst of these changes, it seems to me that the establishment of 
the ne'twork of Instructional Materials Centers represents a positive 
and unique effort. Using the best technological knowledge and equip- 
ment, the centers should prove to be a means of closing the traditional 
gap that has existed between research and application; they should be a 
raady means of surmounting the problems of distance ai^d lack of com- 
munication. Through the Network when it is fully operational, every 
teacher should have ready access to all of the material available which 
may be brought to bear upon a special problem. It is an interesting, 
thrilling, and challenging thing to be a part of this service agency 
with its unlimited potential. 

The American Printing House Instructional Materials Reference Center 
for the Visually HeUidi capped objectives euid progress to date are as 
follows : 
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The Center will serve as a national clearing house for educational 
materials for the visually handicapped only. As we become fully 
operative consultive services will be made available. Our activities 
will revolve around the following objectives: 

1. To establish and maintain a central catalogue of 
information about curricular and instructional 
materials for visually handicapped children. 

2. To supply, upon request, lists and descriptions of 
materials together with information concerning 
their sources and costs. 

3. To discover, describe and evaluate materials al~ 
reacty developed for use in education of visually 
handicapped children. 

4. To develop new materials or adapt already available 
materials and evaluate their usefulness. 

5. T6 develop manuals or sets of instructions des~ 
cribing how the special materials for visually 
handicapped children should be used. 

6. To provide a stea^ flow of information concerning 
available materials to the field. 

7. T6 provide exhibits, lectures, and demonstrations 
on educational materials to professional meetings, 
teacher training programs and sdiool systems. 

The Center became a physical reality in January of 1967. A large area 
includes facilities for the office staff. Center di^lays, and the Card 
File of the Central Catalog of Volunteer Transcribed Textbooks. 

Curr^tly %re are in the process of key puntdiing the infozmaticxi from 
the Central Catalog so that our IBM machinery may provide us %d.th 
lists. Our first print-outs should be availshle in 1968. 

Also space has been provic:^ for a model shop. The project engineer is 
making prototypes of selected aids. 

Progress is being made in searching out the commercial publishers who 
produce large type materials. An exhibit of such materials is on 
display at the Center. 

A Central Registry for Educational Aids is in its infancy. The loca- 
ting of effective usable aids «rill be a continuing process. Reference 
service from this file will be available in the new fut<w^€i. It is 
anticipated that the Central Registry for Educational Aitls, will give 
service comparable to that now provided by the Central Catalog of 
Volunteer Transcribed Textbooks. 



And so it would seem that we have come full circle. 



We have discussed 
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some dianges in Ciirriculum and Programming that have arisen because of 
certain recognized problems and needs in our society; in evaluating the 
effectiveness of the changes we must consider their trends toward meet* 
ing these needs. If vreaknesses in our educational system have contri- 
buted to the problems, are these educational Ganges directed toward 
improving our social well-being? Although it seems too early to see a 
final answer, surely we cam see some positive trends: an attempt to 
cope in a realistic manner with both the increaise in population and 
knowledge; a willingess on the part of our society as a vhole to 
recognize the importance of education as a suitable tool for effecting 
social change and a growing readiness of federal, state, and local 
educational agencies to %#ork together to achieve national objectives 
and a willingness to spend large sums of money on research in all areas 
of the educational complexity - particularly the abroach to the 
equating of opportunities vdiatever the underlying causes of inequality 
may be. A new emphasis on the importance of recognizing and providing 
for a wide variation of individual differences; an effort to improve 
the quality of education by a more cooperative aq>proach among pro- 
fessicmal personnel in determining what is to be taught; a willingness 
to try varied methods of organization, teacher roles, and methods of 
instruction. Or. Leo E. Connor in his first message as President of 
The council for Exertional Children issues a challenge to professional 
educators in Special Education: 

we must make a major effort to teadi and research and admin- 
ister in the here and now for the exceptional children %<ho 
are our concern. We must devote a part of our strength to 
anticipating the future. Change, yes - but diange for some- 
thing better. 
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BEHAVIOR SHAPING 
Frank M. Hewett, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Education and Psychiatry 

and 

Chaim an. Area of Special Education 
University of California^ Los Anj eles 

This morning I would like to Introduce some Level One aspects of 
behavior shaping which might go on In an experimental laboratory and 
in a one to one special teaching situation. Tonight 1 would like to 
translate what we will discuss this morning Into classroom reality as 
It exists in the public school. Therefore, we will discuss principles 
in a simple situation this morning and then move to a far more complex 
version of the application of these principles In the public school 
system tonight. 

What you or 1 do when we are confronted with the responsibility for 
helping a child with a learning problem has a great deal to do with 
how we view such a child. In this way we are like the visitor to an 
art gallery who comes upon a unique piece of sculpture. The visitor 
may look at this piece of sculpture from several points of view. The 
first point of view might be concerned with the origin of the work. 
Where did It come from, what was on the artist's mind when he fashioned 
It, and what was he trying to convey? Mother point of view might be 
to look at the sculpture In terms of Its structure and ask such 
questions as "What materials were used to fashion It? How is It con- 
structed?" Finally, a third possible viewpoint would be to look at the 
sculpture and merely ask, "What Is It good for? What Is Its function? 
Does It fit Into Its environment? Is It adaptive?" 

The child who demonstrates a behavior problem In tiie classroom Is often 
viewed by the teacher from one or more of these points of view. Why Is 
It that his behavior occurs In the way It does? How is It his central 
nervous system might be related to the behavior which we see? Or, what 
about the bdiavlor the dilld exhibits. Itself? Is It adaptive or mal- 
adaptive? Does It fit or does It not fit? This third point of view Is 
a behavlorlsts's point of view and suggests that a great deal can be 
done to help children with problems In the classroom by looking at the 
behavior they exhibit and not necessarily becoming preoccupied with the 
origin of the bMavlor, Its meaning, or Its possible physiological 
correlates. 

The behavlorlst has had his problems In communicating with the edu- 
cator. People who write about operant conditioning are often quick to 
point out that individuals operating from a psychodynamic or psycho- 
analytic frame of reference have simply not communicated with the 
educator or had a great deal which, has been useful and practical to 
offer to them. Unfortunately, some of these critics are at the present 
time guilty of these same problems. The reliance on an alien vocabu- 
lary, the lack of understanding of the specific, practical needs which 
teachers have, and the lack of awareness of difficulty In communicating 
theory developed in the experimental laboratory to Individuals opera- 
ting In a highly uncontrolled and ever dianglng working environment 
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are among some of the problems. I hope that I will be able to share 
with you today a rather practical translation of some of what have been 
called behavior modification techniques which have emerged from the 
experimental laboratory. The practical emphasis has caused some of our 
work to be referred to as "soft Skinnerian" but hopefully it will be of 
relevance to the field of education today. 

I*m talking about approaching the child from the point of view which 
asks whether or not his behavior is functional or adaptive. I'm talk- 
ing about an approach that does not worry to any great extent about the 
origin of that behavior, either psychically or organically. This does 
not mean that psychic and organic factors are totally disregarded. The 
pursuit of any approach using tunnel vision is fruitless. What I am 
talking about is a matter of emphasis. Obviously, everything known 
about a child in terms of his psychological and physiological condition 
is useful in understanding him. But when it comes to actually teaching 
him and changing his behavior, preoccupation with these causal events 
may lead to limited success and inefficient teaching efforts. 

There are at least four considerations relevant to behavior shaping in 
education. The first is that the behavior modifier is an individual 
more concerned about the consequences of not helping the child change 
his behavior than he is with where the behavior came from in the first 
place. He is not caught up in the long-standing controversy regarding 
whether or not symptom removal is a cure or only a temporary masking of 
a real problem. Secondly, the behavior modifier keeps an open mind. 
He looks at the child as a potential learner at least capable of learn- 
ing something, not as a helpless psychiatric or neurological casualty. 
The child, then, is not viewed as a failure whose ominous psychiatric 
or neurological label obviously precludes his learning but as a candi** 
date for making some change in his behavior in- a positive direction. 
The child, who is making no such move and learning nothing is not seen 
as a child failure but rather as a teaching failure. Viewed in this 
way, there really is no such thing as a child failure, for when we fail 
to teach a child at least something which moves him in the direction of 
better adaptation, the responsibility for this failure is clearly our 
own. Coaladarci at Stanford University did a study some time ago. He 
went over some seven thousand report cards of elementary age children 
in the Palo Alto City Schools. These children had all received either 
a D or an F, and District policy requires that the teacher giving such 
a low grade wite a justifying comment next to it. Out of these seven 
thousand cards with the D*s and F's, seventy-seven percent of the 
comments clearly stated that the child had failed and that, in essence, 
the teacher and school had done all that they could. Some twenty-three 
percent of the comments, ho’jever, alluded to the possibility that the 
school and teacher would have to find a way to involve the child in the 
subject or make up certain deficits which were standing in the way of 
the child's achieving. While it's a small percentage, I am pleased 
that twenty-three percent of teachers will ask questions regarding 
their teaching effectiveness and question this effectiveness rather 
than attribute the problem to the child alone. 

A third consideration of the behavior modifier is to begin teaching the 
child at whatever level he may be functioning. It views the child who 
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is not learning in the classroom as perhaps not ready to be there in 
the first place. IThile the child may not be ready for the level of 
expectation of the classroom, he is, however, considered at any time 
ready to learn something. It becomes the job of the teacher therefore 
to get the child ready to be in school while he is actually there. 
This is very important. This is a summary statement of my basic phi- 
losophy in special education. In order to accomplish the provision of 
"somethings" which are necessary to help the child get ready for school 
while he's actually there, we have to start at the most basic level. 
It tuAy be that if a given child cannot sit in his chair for very long 
periods of time, you will have to introduce a Chair sitting Curriculum 
or it may be that we will have to offer such courses as Mouth Closing 
lA or Turn Waiting 2B to help him eventually succeed in school. 

Teachers don't often get excited about merely assisting a child to sit 
in his seat thirty seconds longer one day than he was able to sit in it 
the day before. It seems that our rewards as teachers are intellectual 
accomplishments, we perhaps feel that we have not succeeded to any 
great degree. I think this needs to be looked at carefully by educa- 
tion and dianged. One of the messages from the behavior modifier is: 
Consider nothing too basic if it seems important in the sequence of 
behaviors the child must learn. Obviously, you're going to have to 
have the child sitting in his seat and paying attention before you're 
going to be able to teach him. I recall observing a program for psy- 
chotic deaf children in one of our state institutions. These children 
were being taken through a language lesson, and they were literally 
crawling up the walls. The teacher was pulling one off the file 
cabinet while she was getting another out from under his desk. 
Throughout this struggle, she was holding up word cards for them to 
look at and accociate with pictures. This noble effort continued for 
a full forty-five minutes. After it was over the teacher came to me 
as I had been observing through a one-way mlrrcr and said, "Well, we 
got through forty-three word picture combinations today." I said to 
her, "I think that's great but, you know, it may be that some things 
will have to be done with your class before these word picture combi- 
nations are really going to be of any use to them." This teacher's 
face dropped to some extent, and it was obvious she was disappointed 
to hear that I had not been appreciative of her seemingly Important 
academic accomplishment. I tried to convey to this teacher that we 
would like them to learn and often back up, setting our expectations 
on a "thimbleful" level and resisting the more personally rewarding 
"bucketful" orientation. I find that far too many teadiers that I 
talk and work with are "bucket" oreinted. They want a "buckets" worth 
of accomplishment or learning to take place with the diildren with 
whom they work, and they seldom get excited over a "thimbleful" of 
accomplishments . 

Fourth, a very Important principle that the behavior modifier offers 
education is the necessity and respectability of failing gracefully. 
The behaviorist approach emphasizes looking at why particular teaching 
efforts did not succeed and enables the teacher to understand such 
failures in terms of components of learning which she can do something 
about. The teacher using this approach can gracefully back up and ask 
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less If necessary to Insure a later success. The teacher Is encour- 
aged to question each failure and look at It systematically as a 
teaching act that needs Improvement rather than to react personally to 
the difficulty and feel devaluated and Inadequate as an Individual. 

The behavior modification approach Is In many ways a statement of what 
teachers have been doing In classrooms over the years In the first 
place. It Is, however, a broader and more systematic statement of the 
teaching and learning process. I have presented films like the one 
you are going to see on operant conditioning to groups of teachers and 
had some of them come up afterwards and comment, "Why, that's not 
operant conditioning at all. You're just talking about good teaching." 
I always enjoy hearing such comments, because that's exactly what we 
are all Interested In — good teaching. Operant conditioning Is really 
not any more mysterious than that. 

In addition to sharing some of the strengths which I feel the behavior 
modification approach has for special education. It Is appropriate to 
point out some of Its obvious weaknesses. Essentially, the behavlorlst 
Is more concerned with changing the behavior than defining which 
behaviors should be changed and setting appropriate goals for the 
teacher. This approach tells you how to get some place with the child 
but doesn't spend much time discussing with you exactly where you 
should go. For the past several decades, special education with dis- 
turbed children has been dominated. In terms of theoretical Influence, 
by various kinds of psychoanalytic theory. The psychoanalytic approach 
has dictated many Important goals which we should be attempting to 
achieve with children who have problems In school but has given us very 
little to work with in terms of methodology for Implementing these 
goals. This Is an Interesting contrast, two approaches that mirror one 
another, one strong In goals but weak In methodology, the other strong 
In methodology but weak In terms of Implications for goals. The 
behavior modification approach may charge the teacher with the 
responsibility of looking at the child's behavior and deciding whether 
It Is adaptive or maladaptive. Sometimes these two categories are far 
too broad for the teacher to use efficiently. 

Because of my Interest In Increasing our efficiency with all kinds of 
exceptional children, I realize the Importance of selecting critical 
educational goals before worrying about methodology for Implementing 
them. I have passed out a developmental sequence of educational goals 
which Is a statement of the behaviors which are necessary for learning 
and provide us with a frame of reference for viewing the child and 
setting goals In order to help him. Briefly, the sequence states that 
In order for successful learning to occur In school, five readiness 
levels must be accomplished by the child. He must learn to pay atten- 
tion, to respond, to follow directions, to explore thoroughly and 
accurately In a multlsensory manner, and function In such a way that he 
gains approval and avoids disapproval from others. Most children, 
before they enter school, have accomplished these goals: but the child- 
ren that you and I are concerned about are often disabled because of 
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their Inability to pay attention or to readily respond or to order 
their behavior or to explore thoroughly and accurately or to function 
In such a way that they are recipients of approval rather than dis- 
approval from others. 

The two top levels on oar sequence, mastery and achievement, relate to 
the Intellectual cognitive orientation of the school. On the mastery 
level, we’re working on academic skills. The achievement level Is a 
statement of the self-motlvatlon for learning we would like to see 
develop In all children. 

Using this statement of the critical goals for learning which we must 
help children achieve, we return to the behavior modification method- 
ology and attempt to Implement attainment of these goals using what we 
call a "learning triangle." There Is no child who cannot be taught 
something If we provide the Ingredients that make up the three sides of 
this triangle. The first side has to do with selection of a suitable 
educational task. This developmental sequence you see before you Is a 
statement of the goals toward which various tasks we might select for 
children might move. We’re actually trying to build a specific curri- 
culum based upon attainment of the goals on the developmental sequence. 
The second side of the learning triangle idilch must be taken into 
consideration Is provision of a meaningful reward for learning. Educa- 
tors are often somewhat uncomfortable considering "rewards" In 
learning. All of us are desirous of helping children acquire a true 
love of learning which makes Intrinsic motivation the basis for prog- 
ress In the classroom. When someone comes along and says If necessary 
to motivate a child, use some tangible reward such as a piece of candy. 
It may appear as a basic threat to the educational value system of our 
society. This Is a narrow and rigid way of perceiving an essential 
Ingredient In learning. It Is a logical consideration to move down the 
scale of possible rewards which we can offer children to the level that 
does provide something meaningful to the child and makes It worth his 
while to participate In learning. The use of such tangible rewards we 
have found Is only necessary on a temporary basis, and before long, 
once we have Initiated successful learning, children on their own 
accord are effectively rewarded by more traditional consequences of 
social praise, grades, knowledge of results, and the like. The base of 
the triangle, we call structure or degree of teacher control. Here, we 
are talking about the conditions \dilch we attach to certain tasks given 
the child which determine whether or not he will get the reward we have 
for him. That’s really tdiat structure In education Is all about. 
Teachers seldom give children tasks without some strings attached to 
them. These strings have to do with ^en he does the task, where he 
does the task, how he does the task, and how well he does the task. 
These considerations will determine vdiether or not the kind of learning 
rewards, whether a smile from the teacher or a grade on a report card, 
will be available to the child. 

We use this developmental sequence chart I have passed out to give us 
some Idea of what goals to set for chlldran and \diat kinds of rewards 
are apt to be meaningful for them In the process of working toward 
these goals. I would like now to show you a film of behavior modifica- 
tion In action . It Is a film showing the teaching of reading and 
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speech to two autistic boys. I hope It will become readily apparent 
that the program developed for these boys had far more Involved In It 
than mere application of behavior modification methodology. The 
developmental sequence of educational goals was our first concern, and 
we attempted to Implement these goals using the learning trlange con- 
siderations which I have just discussed. 
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PRESCHOOL PROGRAMMING FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Adah-Marle Miller 

Team Leader, National Teacher Corps 
Cutler-Orosi Unified School District 



Where do you begin in planning programs for handicapped preschool chil- 
dren? I don't need to tell you, because you are administrators, that 
one of the crucial elements in any educational program is personnel. 
Care enough to have the very, very best. Care enough to pay for the 
very, very best. Teachers are terribly important, but never more so 
than in these early, formative years. And the other personnel at a 
preschool are important too. Never underestimate the impact of the 
nurse, the nutritionist, the teacher's aides, both paid and volunteer. 
For all of these people serve as language models for the children. And 
in the case of the doubly disadvantaged - diildren of low income 
families of Negro and Mexican- American parentage who have learning 
difficulties - language is one of the greatest impediments to success 
in the elementary school situation. So that one of the important tasks 
of all of the preschool personnel is to serve as language models for 
the children. 

Preschool children also benefit greatly from identification with the 
male staff members, so please, when you are writing your proposals for 
preschool programs for handicapped children, do specify enough money to 
pay men. We were very lucky in our preschool at USC because we were 
operating mider the direction of the Special Education Department and 
so were able to attract men who were students in the Special Education 
graduate program. Of pur teaching staff of six, three were men. Jim 
Hasselman had studied with Dr. Hewett at UCLA, A1 Shore was a doctoral 
candidate in Special Education at. USC, and Marciano Munoz had come from 
the Imperial Valley to study at USC with Sophia Salvin. These three men 
added a dimension to our total program that could not have been 
cbt 2 dned in any other way. Children from families where the father is 
often absent from the home especially need men in the preschool 
program. 

And if you cannot find young professional men, as we did, reach out 
into the conununity. The Headstart programs emphasize hiring of 
"indigenous" personnel. Emulate this. One of the most inspiring 
preschool programs in Los Angeles is run by Mexican- Americans for 
Mexican- American children. And the Mexicaui lady who is the cook turns 
out wonderfully attractive and satisfying taco- type lunches for the 
children. There is a feeling of warmth and involvement in that school 
that makes middle-class stereotyped preschools seem sterile and pallid 
by comparison. Find out if there are young men in the commiuiity who 
would welcome the chance to work as teacher aides in your preschool for 
handicapped children. Who knows - the experience might provide the 
motivation for them to retxirn to school themselves. So, for teachers, 
for assistants, for aides: pay enough, get good people, get good 
language models, get men. 

Now, for the psychologist, I think something special is called for 
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here, euid that something special was described by Bernice Thcxnpson, 
chief psychiatric social worker for the Family Guidance Clinic for 
Children's Hospital of the East Bay, Oakland. Miss Thompson told the 
Headstart training group at San Francisco State College: "We need a 
new kind of resource, a different model, to meet the emotional needs of 
young children who are entering Headstart and similar programs. I would 
suggest the formation of a team of the teacher , an administrator in the 
school and a very skilled clinician from the mental health field ~ this 
could be a person in psychiatry, social work or psydiology, trained and 
skilled in diagnosis, consultation and brief psychotherapy with child- 
ren and families. The decision to hire the consultant - whom I shall 
call a Mental Health Consultant - should rest finally in his compat- 
ibility with the designated school administrator and teachers who will 
make up the working team..." There it is again: the team concept. 
Time and again during the presentations at the conference we have heard 
allusions to working together, to the team approach. 

And the Mental Health Consultant, emphasizes Miss Thompson, "should 
have considerable experience and a reputation of competence in his 
field. To hire a newly trained person or a trainee is, at the least, 
fool hardy. When you hire a consultant you can make demands for real 
help. If the teacher needs help in understanding a child's special 
problem the Consultant is available. If a parent needs a conference or 
a brief series of meetings to cope with a pressing emotional problem in 
a child, the Consultant could do that too. On the basis of having 
obtained positive help when he needed it a parent may then be enabled 
to wait for long term treatment in one of the agencies or clinics, or 
short term help may be sufficient. . . Some will state that since the 
time of a Consultant is limited it is better to have the Consultant 
help the teacher help parents. I disagree for several reasons. The 
teacher has a big enough job in teaching the diiildren and working with 
parents utilizing the usual teacher-parent conference. It seems too 
much to expect the teacher to also learn further skills in the area of 
helping the parents develop awareness of the emotional problems of the 
child. If the Consultant assumes this responsibility the teacher may 
sometimes sit in on these consultations contributing invaluably from 
her knowledge of the child in the classroom while the Consultant can 
tie this into dynamics of the family. The Consultant could also 
conduct regular parent discussion groups focused on emotional and 
physiological growth problems of children thus providing the basis for 
a trusting relationship with parents which would help the parents 
accept the need for treatment of emotional problems when this is 
icated. ..." 



Think, administrators of Special Ed programs, how important this could 
be in dealing with the onotional problems of parents of handicapped 
children. Further, the Consultant can also be a real source of 
strength within the teaching staff of the school. "We need to ac- 
knowledge that the teacher will also have emotional profclsms , some of 
which may be reactive to the task of teaching and working with 
handicapped children and their families. These will be normal emotional 
problems in relation to stress in the job. But normal as she may be, 
a teacher may need someone in the school setting available for consul- 
tation with her own problems. Some of the motional problems in a 
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teacher may spring from personal conflict which the stress on the job 
merely activates. In this case the sdiool administration should not 
only encoiirage the teacher to obtain personal psychotherapy, but grant 
time off when possible for the interviews or insure that the teachers* 
health insurances cover some portion of the fee for the treatment of 
emotional problems. A consultant can also conduct therapeutically 
oriented discussion groups for teachers. I am suggesting that we allow 
the teacher to be as h\iman as anyone else and that we provide an accep- 
table channel or structure for dealing with emotional problems that 
come up while doing the job. If you hire such a Consultant you can 
demand that the Consultant meet your needs. A professional person 
available for teacher and parent consultation and seminars ought to be 
an experienced and flexible person beyond the need to use technical 
language and one who can communicate simply about feelings and ways of 
struggling with feelings (those feelings that lead to problems in 
establishing relationshipi:^ I ) 

Now the nurse. It helps a lot if you have a nurse who has skill and 
experience in public health nursing. The nurse can be a very important 
member of your team in making home calls, in determining health needs, 
in following through with things like properly fitted shoes and socks 
(obtainable through charitable organizations and church groups) that go 
beyond the day-to-day temperature taking amd bandaging of cut fingers. 

The nutritionist I consider of key importance to the success of your 
program. A good nutritionist - cook, if you will - helps not only the 
children, but the parents as well. Again, we were lucky in our choice 
at the use Preschool for Exceptional Children. We had a beautiful 
Negro woman with eight years of training as a caterer, and she not only 
provided nutritious meals within her allowance of 45^ per day per child 
for two meals, but she also helped the mothers of the children to see 
that you can plan low cost meals that atre good to eat and good to look 
at. Further, her contribution was a real stimulus to language enrich- 
ment situations. In discussing the food at snack time, we could talk 
with the children about how the food looked, how it tasted, how it felt 
in your mouth and in your hand, how it smelled, what color it was, what 
shape it was... all of the kinds of labelling that disadvantaged child- 
ren need so much for later competition with middle-class kids . 

One staff member you may overlook in planning , but whom you may find 
you need, is a receptionist and tour conductor. If you have any kind of 
interesting school situation going at all, people will swarm in on you. 
They will want to visit, and to knew what is going on that is different 
cuid it isn't fair to you or the teachers or the children to stop what 
you are doing to be a tour conductor. So devise a plan for visitations 
and get someone knowledgeable whose job it is to answer questions and 
explain your philosophy. 

One problem you won't have is recruitment. If you have a program for 
low-income children, the Bureau of Public Assistance will take care of 
your enrollment. When the word gets around that you have a preschool 
for handicapped children, other agencies, schools, and hospitals will 
refer students to you. This is why I feel that recruitment will be no 
problem at all, but instead, that you will have more applicants than 
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you C£ui handle. 

My third main point on the outline is selection and placement of 
students, and in discussing goals and limitations, I must refer to Or. 
Hewett's comment about that. You realize your limitations, that you 
have got to be satisfied with "thimbleful accomplishments," and that it 
may be inevitable that in some cases you will fail - fail gracefully. 
Sometimes you have a bucketful of progress, but that is the exception. 
Our teacher who had worked with autistic children under Dr. Hewett's 
direction had dramatic success using MfiM's to effect behavior change in 
a little boy referred to us from a Headstart program. But most of our 
gains were, at the most, measurable by the thimbleful. 

Dr. Naslund spoke of identifying and writing down specific behaviors 
sought, with steps along the way based on the developmental sequence of 
children. We, as a staff, met with Dr. McIntyre for a series of six 
meetings in order to discuss what it was we could reasonably expect to 
do. We ended up with a broad general program that anyone could buy^ 
then each teacher refined the generalities in personal terms. Eadh 
teacher had a specific kind of approach that he or she . felt qualified 
to do, capable of doing, and wanted to do. These specifics were spelled 
out on 3x5 cards for each child, with progress noted thereon. We used 
a kind of prescriptive teaching. Chet Taft feels that the child who 
is not having prescriptive teaching is not having his needs met. I 
concur. And we were fortunate in having Dr. Larry Peter, author of 
Prescriptive Teaching , available to meet with us and discuss specified 
problems . 

Pretesting? Fine. But will it really prove anything conclusive? How 
can you be. sure about testing a three-year old? We did some testing. 
On the Peabody, our students ranged from 57 to 103; on the Binet, 55 to 
109; on the new Wechsler, the WPPSI, the range was 55 to 144; on the 
Goodenough, 72 to 131. So when it came to aissigning the children to 
classes, we forgot about any kind of homogeneous grouping based on I.Q. 
scores. Age was no criterion, either. We just assigned them on an 
eeney, meeny, miney, moe basis, and it worked out very well. 

I will hurry on to the subject of facilities, because I want to say as 
strongly as I cam that you should maintain a continuing awareness of 
the needs of children, and evaluate your indoor and outdoor facilities 
continuously through the eyes of a child. What about the art woric dis- 
played on the bulletin board? Is there something nice for parents to 
exclaim over, or visitors to view, or is it there for the children? 
The school I wonder about is the one with neat rows of carefully cut 
out chrysamthemums clipped to the boaurd. NO child of three or even 
five can cut out neatly all those pretty things and space them neatly 
on the wall. Yet there they are, all in a row. The school I like to 
see is the one with a big display of bright fingerpaintings hung at 
kids '-eye level. Then the children can walk right up to them, admire 
them, and think and say - "This is something I did. This is me. I can 
do." Some of our most popular wall decorations were color photographs 
of the children themselves. 

Outside, do you have the conventional kinds of outdoor equipment. 
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bolted into concrete# where it can be found in the same place, every 
day, always looking the same? One of Al Shore's duties at our school 
was to supervise the playground. We had great big packing boar.es, wd 
we had slick sliding boards, and we had a huge lif^oat, and %ie had a 
big cargo net, and we had lots of old tires painted green and orange 
and pink. Every morning Al %#ent out into the yard and rearrang^ toe 
equipment so that one day the kids could clinib }sp a latter and into the 
boat and over the side of the boat and slide down a slick board, crawl 
through a tunnel and over the side of the box, and chortle with glee at 
the fun. The next day the sequence would all be shifted. Here was a 
wonderful kind of creative and imaginative play. 



We got boxes that grand pianos were shipped in, and we got two of them 
becaiise %ie planned to have two sandboxes. Then before %ie could get 
sand into the second box, the kids climbed into it and were jumping 
and down on that springy plywood. So instead of two sandboys ^ ^ 
one sandbox and one jumping box, and the jumping box was beautiful, 
because it is a beautiful thing to do: to jump up and down in an olO 

Plywood }yoK painted bright orange outside and bright s^hine yell^ 
inside. Think of idiat you would like to do if you were 
and then go out md get those things for the children. This is what is 
good for them to do, and what is good for the parents to see toey 

can do - that you don't have to pay a lot of money for toys 
on television, but instead can pick up old boxes and crates and smooth 

them off and paint them red and blue and purple. 



we had a big pile of old tires that we plant^ in toe ground to 

the boat and painted green and orange and yellow and blue. Tto kids 
could walk across toe tops of these tires whito ^re of 
degrees of resiliency, and this was great fun, tosides being 9^ for 
bSance and agiUty and so on. Be creative, be innovative, and think 

of what would really be good for kids to do. 



And then keep continuous involvement of the parents in what you are 
doing, because after all, you have the children only fo^ hora a d^, 
and toe parents have them the rest of the ti^. 

ce^ped kids the parents need to be aware of all the kinds of to gs 
they can do for their toildren %dien they are at home. 

This leads to a discussion of parent participati<». 

-education" is a demeaning term. It implies some kind of talking d^ 
to other adult human beings. So involve the parents of 
invite their participation and cooperation, but don t beUttle toem. 
Start out by recognizing that they love their tollmen, they ^ t^ 

stoool, they like their kids to come to the school. Invite tow to 

help you select equipment and build it and P&i^ it and so ° 

the happiest things about our school was the work day one Saturday eato 
month when toe stoool bus went around toe regular toe 

kids, their parents, and their brothers and sisters. They a^ rou^ 
brown bag lunches and we spent the whole day at the stoool and 

hammering and hemming curtains and cutting out paint smocks. Everyone 

was involved, and we had a good time. Just incidentally toere was a 
lot* of so-called parent education going on, because we talked about toy 
it is good to have the kinds of food that the cook serves at snack time 
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kids like to play on these kinds of things we are building, %ihat 
kinds of equipment children can manipulate at various age levels, and 
80 on. Caring and sharing is tdiat it was, and what else is there? 

I now find myself in athe position of having to leave out large lumps 
of discourse in order to keep within the confines of time. Lots of the 
outline is self-explanatory anyway. But I do want to speak to you 
again about the preschool program itself. Hank Mann suggested that you 
organize your day around something peculiarly you or particularly yours 
— something you believe in — a framework from which to operate. Our 
"thing** at the preschool was to do all we could to help the children 
gain knowledge and acceptance of themselves and of others. A wonderful 
Ourriculum for doing this has been worked out by Dr. Harold Bessell and 
Dr. Uvaldo Palomares of San Diego State College. We called it the 
"Palomares Method” because Dr. Palomares came to our school and demon- 
strated his method of presentation. I %fould like to suggest to those 
of you who have not seen or read about the Human Development Program 
that you write Drs. Bessell and Palomares for information . They think 
of their program in terms of the normal child, but %ie found that there 
is no reason why it cannot work with the educationally disadvantaged. 
(Note: See Dr. Bessell *s eurticle in the January, 1968 issue of 

Psychology Today.) 

^Ihere are lots of materials available now for language development. 

the librarian at the instructional Materials Center at USC. The 
Center was very helpful to us, and we were lucky, because we were right 
downstairs in the same building. But don't forget tiie simple things. 

Remeniber how it is to be a child. One of our most successful projects 

was painting %d.th buttermilk. You may have read ^out it in the IMCSE 
CcnnunioatOT. wo put food coloring in buttermilk, and the child- 
ren .used it for finger painting. After we looked at this for 
aidiile, we realized that %ie fieren't taking full advantage of sensory 
experiences possible in the project. So we added food flavoring to the 
food coloring. Now the kids could s-*e their pictures, feel them, taste 
th«n, smell them... the last time I noticed, one of the teachers was 
experimenting with Rice Krispies added to the buttermilk so that the 
kids could also hear the pictures snap, crackle, and pop. And I want to 
you, you haven't lived until you have %iorked in a preschool %diere 
the kids are painting raspberry-colored and flavored flowers rampant on 
mint— flavored green grass with a lemon—colored and scented sun shining 
down on cherry-pink birds and chocolate butterflies. 

One more thing. Dr. McIntyre told me not to mention love, because Leo 
Buscaglia %iill be %fith you on Thursday, and that is his bag. But Hank 
Mann opened this up by quoting from £ri^ Fronn, and so I want to say 
that vdiile love alone is not enough, it must be there. I am speaking 
of love in the sense of the Latin word caritas - caring. Yaa care 
enough to be here. Do you care enough to go back and write the 
proposals, find the money, browbeat or cajole tiie school board', "let 
"the eagle scream and let the buffalo bellow,** so that you can intervene 
early enough in the lives of these children to effect a real change? I 
hope so. I think so. Love alone is not enough, no, but it helps. 
And remember, if you need help, holler 1 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 



Fred M. Hanson, Consultant 
Education of the I4entally Retarded 
California State Department of Education 



During this presentation, I would like to discuss some of the failures 
and problems that we have within our special education instructional 
framework and also perhaps give some indication as to the future ahead. 

The first point that I would like to call to your attention is the 
classification system cuid the terms relating to mentally retarded 
pupils presently in use. It seems to me that our terminology with 
respect to mentally retarded pt^ils within a public school framework 
needs some revenging for a better educational term that is not going to 
be detrimental to pupils and the advancement of a program to serve 
children with leaxming handicaps. I am not here to advocate any 
particular framework or classification or term; however, I am sure that 
we have developed numerous problems because of the inadequacy of the 
present terminology. I am therefore suggesting a change. There is 
little doubt that these pi:pils are "educationally handicapped" with 
limited academic ability. A term therefore esqpressing this situation 
as an educational problem seems only ri^t. The medical or even 
psydiological used thus far in classifying children with 
learning handicaps needs to be changed to give educators a more 
descriptive term. 

Speaking of changes, Mr. Dan Moore, who is Director of Educational 
Services for the Los Angeles Times, said recently at a CEC conference 
in Bakersfield that "there will be more changes in the next decade than 
since the beginning of time. On the other hand, diange for change sake 
is not necessarily a good idea. We must take a good hard look at where 
we would like to be." He indicated that some of the things that t#ere 
acceptable five, ten, or twenty years ago are not only obsolete now, 
but they have been for a long time. It is my contention that we are 
long overdue in our responsibility to change the term mentally retarded 
to obtain a more acceptable social and educational framework. Socie^ 
is changing and so are terms. 

I would suggest to you also that our special classes in this state have 
not kept pace with realistic personnel and vocational demands to meet 
the academic or tedinological requirements within the community and 
society in general. This is particularly evident when one reviews the 
population of pupils enrolled in special classes. Hie pupils vary 
widely in need for a realistic curriculum. Teachers of handicapped 
children like many other regular class teachers caui succunb to the 
level of academic "givers of facts." Mr. Moore suggests that "these 
individuals are obsolete now." Information and facts, for example, 
can be better given through other kinds of media such as data pro- 
cessing and other rapid retrieval systems. Hiere is a real need to 
re-examine the role and function of the special class concept and the 
program offerings of instruction offered by our special cleiss teachers. 
We need, for example, to develop a sound philosophical and pedagogical 
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framework for academically limited pupils. 

Our entire framework with respect to special classes and the curriculum 
which we are presenting to handicapped students including the mentally 
retarded needs to keep pace not only with societal changes and techno- 
logical changes, but to keep in tune with the attitudes and values with 
respect to the ''now'* generation. Now may be the time for some major 
changes. We in "special education" have a unique role within the 
educational framework. For example, it may be much eeisier for us to 
pioneer in new dimensions of instruction. If we are merely holding on 
to the pcist, however, we have forfeited a valuable responsibility to 
seek better ways of meeting some very old instructional problems. 

For the most part, the teenagers that we are dealing with today in our 
schools cuid society are not only healthy individuals but financially 
well off. They have access to approximately nineteen million dollars 
per year to spend. These individuals are going to be taking jobs that 
we don't even know exist today; and, yes, we as curriculum plamners are 
having difficulty in preparing lesson plans, curriculum guidelines, 
courses of stu<fy, etc., for these individuals. I suggest to you that 
curriculum planning is a general problem and not one confined to any 
particular segment of society. 

In addition to some changes needed with respect to terms, a closer look 
at our school environment and the community that we are preparing our 
youngsters to live in and cope with may produce a better framework for 
instruction of handicapped pupils. We need to give additional consid- 
eration to those who are planning general curriculum and the resources 
that they have utilized in the past and possibly should make use of in 
the future to plan for exceptional children. For exanqple, many 
individuals working with special education students have confined 
themselves to specialists in the area of planning programs for mentally 
retarded pupils.. This may produce a certain nearsightedness. The 
assistance of general curriculum specialists who have been plsuining 
instructional programs for all children should be utilized in the 
specialized instructional planning for handicapped pupils. It seems 
only logical to me that we should make use of the existing resource and 
pool of information already available to us in the form of pedagogy and 
theoretical frameworks in dealing with and meeting the educational 
needs of children which include the handicapped. The so-called 
"special education guides" have used existing frameworks developed over 
a period of years with minor modification and with little regard as to 
how they actually fit a theoretical model for exceptional children or 
perhaps our particular local or state needs. 

In addition to poor terminology, inadequate curriculum development, 
poor program planning and supervision, there are other problems that a 
local administrator must face. Second-rate housing for special educa- 
tion students may consist of isolated houses or facilities on regular 
sdiool canpuses, however far removed from the foci of instructional 
needs and more often than not located on a remote comer of the school 
site. In this day of scientific progress and achievement we are some- 
times concerned by the fact that we have the engineering know-how and 
special equipment and materials to plan facilities for the handicapped. 
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however we have sane very obsolete and profoundly decrepit work 
stations for many of dur liandicapped children. 

In some instances our "special classes" are no more than "regular 
classes" that have been adapted for use by special students. Many 
times our special class students are required to move every few months 
or perhaps every year or so to another site because of the overloading 
of a particular site even though there may be a truly "special class" 
within the school that they are moving from. 

I would like to call your attention to some of the other problem areas 
that plague special educational programs: (a) screening, identi- 
fication, and assignment, (b) programming instruction and follow-up, 
(c) supervision of curriculum. 



The identification of assignment of pupils to special classes is a time 
consumng task if done properly. Staffing patterns in many school 
districts makes it inpossible to accoirplish the identification and 
educational handicaps in the time allotted. The follow-up on pupils 
assigned to special classes is generally a problem also because of 
limited Stef f time. Supervision of the instructional program to plan 
for individual strengths and weaknesses of pupils and staff is all too 
frequently ineffective because of staffing ratios or limited curriculum 
planning backgrotmd on the part of supervisors. The answer, ny friends, 
is obvious - we need improved staffing ratios and more knowledgeable 
personnel working with this program. 

In many instances the psychological testing and evaluation done to 
place a child in special classes are of little or no v?.lue to curricu- 
lum planners including the special class teacher. Another point that 
you are frequently faced with, with respect to supervision of special 
classes is the extremely limited amount of time which all too frequent- 
ly is not only limited in time but ineffective becaiise of the lack of 
to help special class teachers with perhaps imique learning 
problems of children. In addition to some of the supervisory and 
administrative problems, psychological testing with respect to behav- 
ioral changes and school achievement of individual pupils is not 
adequately prepared or reviewed to provide periodic follow-up of 
children who have been assigned to special classes. 

Many administrators have indicated that if we just had enough money in 
order to provide the ancillary services that both quality and quantity 
of special class programs would be inproved considerably. We know that 
here in California the grant program which has recently been estab- 
lished on a current funding basis has made more money available to you 
as directors of programs, and I am sure that we are all anticipating 
increased quality in our special classes throughout the state. Obvious- 
ly, it behooves the directors of special clciss programs to make careful 
analysis of budgets and current program requirements in order that 
business managers and others can appropriately designate the amount and 
purpose for which funds are to be spent. 

In spite of the many obstacles which seem to face directors of special 
programs and school administrators in general with regard to special 
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Gducatilon, Instiructilonal programs arG progrGsslng at a basically satis-* 
factory IgvgI in most instances • ^ig Gnphasis on developing courses 
of study for educable and trainable mentally retarded pupils is a good 
example of a task that should have been done many years ago. We have a 
mandate in effect which indicates that children placed in the special 
classes are not eligible for regular class attendance and do not have 
to meet the regular course of study for normal children. This by 
inplication certainly gives us a clear directive as to the need for a 
specific course of study and special instructional programs to meet 
the needs of these children who were excluded from the regular course 
of study and regular classes . Now that we have special courses of 
study throughout the State of California developed by districts and 
county superintendents of schools offices, we hope that additional 
emphasis will be placed on the refinement of seme of this material 
which may have been adapted from curriculum pl£uis that have been around 
® long time. Further evaluation of this material and theoretical 
framework of instruction for mentally retarded pupils also needs to be 
carefully examined and perhaps revised as the need indicates. 

The fact that there are courses of study or guidelines available to 
people in the county or district offices is only a first step as most 
of you realize with respect to curriculum improvement within a special 
class. Many of our special class teachers, I am reasonably sure, are 
not even aware of the fact that a special course of study or guideline 
has in fact been initiated within the county or district of their place 
of employment. We need therefore to gain the assistance of our special 
class teachers in not only learning about the theoretical framework and 
desired educational experiences essential for these children, but also 
to help each one of us gather enpirical data so that needed changes 
can be made to improve these guides £uid courses of study. Hopefully, a 
good deal of inservice training at all levels dealing with curriculum 
and instructional programs will take place within the district and 
coxmty 2u:eas in the very near future. 

Hopefully, our college programs will assist in the process of training 
well>prepared people to take assignments in special classes and give 
the teachers an adequate basis for instruction in these classes. Prac- 
tical experience working under the direction of a master special 
education teacher with adequate si:^rvision would be a help to college- 
training programs. Our "special education" teachers, for the most part 
are inadequately prepared with very few units in special education. We 
must recognize this fact and act accordingly. Each one of you 
supervisor of special education teachers and programs has. "a direct 
responsibility to provide the needed inservice opportunities to enhance 
the development of staff and utilization of all resources to the extent 
needed. The future is ours to plan. I feel sure that it will be done 
wisely. 



IMPLEMENTING EXPERIMENTAL CURRICULUMS 
IN LOCAL DISTRICT PROGRAMS 
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Wayne D. Lance, Ed.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 



In the giiidelines that were adopted by the State Board of Education of 
California Icist March ~ "Guidelines for Developing a Course of Stu^ 
and Curriculums for Mentally Retarded Minors in California Public 
Schools" - we read a statement that "the actual course of study and 
curriculum must be developed amd implemented locally." There cure, of 
course, s<me general guidelines %diich must be followed, but by and 
large the districts within this state have considerable autonomy in the 
development of the curriculum. This is also true in areas other than 
mental retardation. Thus committees across the state and across the 
nation are engaged in the process of curriculum develc^ent. They eure 
also supposedly engaged in the process of curriculum evaluation 2Uid re- 
vision, although from my experience I feel that most of this energy is 
going into the development of curriculum and we spend less time in the 
evaluation and revision of existing curriculiim. 

In education we have held to the sacred premise of local development on 
several grounds. First of all we have said that if a teacher is 
involved in the development of curricultim, he will be more likely to 
utilize this curriculum and have a real commitment to it. Secondly, we 
have said that it is the local people who really know the diildren who 
are involved in their programs. Therefore they are the ones most com- 
petent to develop the curriculum for these diildren. Thirdly, because 
each locale is unique in terms of the children and the subcultures that 
exist, in terms of the vocational opportunities, we therefore need to 
preserve local aut<x>on^ in curriculum development. And finally, if it 
is developed locally, the chance that revision will take place should 
have a higher level of probability than if the curriculum is in^osed 
on the district from an external source. These four assumptions are 
ones which many of us have believed in, and yet, we ought to question 
them. I feel there is some merit in the first aussuR^tion , i.e., that 
teachers ^o are involved in curriculum development do feel a greater 
commitment to it. However, I would ask this question: What percentage 
of our teachers in a school district are actually involved in the 
process of curriculum development? Chances are, relatively few 2u:e 
involved in the development of the guide to curriculum development. 
These guides are often developed by consultants and by personnel other 
than the classroom teachers themselves. Therefore, the argument of 
commitment of the teacher does not hold in such cases. The teachers 
%dio are involved are lasually limited in number and after two or three 
years some of these teachers may move on to other positions. 

The guide to curriculum is of course just that. It is a guide which 
the teacher is to use as a basis for developing the very detailed 
curriculum. And this is a fine thing if the teacher can do it. All 
that is really needed is to free the teacher for a period of five or 
six years, provide them with all the necessary resources, and let them 
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go to itl Unfortunately, very few districts are ready to make this 
kind of investment. Therefore, when we put the guide i.n the hands of 
teachers and ask them to develop the curriculum, it falls flat. 

The second and third assimptions, i.e., that local children are unique 
and that subcultures are unique, also have some validity. However, 
when we look at the curriculums that are developed in districts we find 
that they have a very close resemblance to the Illinois curriculum, 
or perhaps Hungerford's curriculum which was developed some time ago. 
There axe really few condensations to local needs or txniquenesses that 
exist within the district. 

The final assisi^tion that local development meauis more evaluation and 
revision is also qpen to question. Many people are often like myself, 
in that when I have made an investment in developing something and 
finally see it printed and put into final form, I really have guite an 
ego investment in it. If anybo^ comes along and wants to revise it or 
change it, I resist. Many of cur curriculums that are finally printed 
up in a nice final form and are adopted by the district remain exactly 
as they £u:e for yeeurs and years because of this ego investment. 

James Gallagher, in a recent article in Exceptional Children expressed 
his unthinkable thoughts and one of them was in regard to curriculum. 
He suggested that curriculum development for exceptional children is 
too in^rtant to be left to the classroom teacher or to the special 
educator. Just as local school districts do not have the expertise to 
write about mathematics, or chemistry, or history, or biology, perhaps 
all local districts do not have the expertise to write curriculums for 
the exceptional child. He suggests that to produce a set of materials 
cognitively sound, and pedagogically sound, a team should include psy- 
chologists, content specialists plus teachers and educators. This may 
be a much better way to produce curriculum guides. 

It also seems a bit ludicrous to expend thousands, even millions of 
dollars on large projects to develop a curriculum and then not use 
these at the local level. The Teachers College, Columbia University 
experimental curriculum for young mentally retarded children published 
in 1964 was developed on a sound basis, with more research and exper- 
tise behind it than most curriculums developed for special education. 
It is orgemized in a way that leads to objective evaluation; the 
behavioral outcomes are described very specifically, and the teaching 
procedures ^u:e quite explicit. I think it would take districts 
probably twen^ years to develop anything comparable to it, unless 
their staff devoted their energies to it on a full time basis. Or how 
about the project in curriculum development for mentally retarded 
children being developed at Yeshiva University under the direction of 
Herbert Goldstein? The sequence of eurithmetic skills manual includes a 
detailed description of prerequisite skills, organization of children, 
physical setting, the concepts to be taught, the reinforcement, the 
seatwork, and a listing of instructional materials. They are currently 
in the process of developing an entire social learning curriculum. 

The question that comes to my mind is, "Should ea^ district in the 
United States continue to develop its own curriculum when so much 
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energy hcis already been invested developing curriculiun?" My point is 
this, and I hope I haven't belabored it: we need to reappraise our 
rationale for thinking that curriculums for exceptional children have 
to be developed locally. An alternative approach might look something 
like this. A district could evaluate the program which they are 
conducting in special education and determine the changes that need to 
take place. Next they define the problem rather specifically in terms 
of content areas. The district consultant or director of special 
education might confer with one of the State Department consultants who 
is knowledgeable in the area of available curriculums and perhaps a 
representative of one of the Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers. These three individuals could work out a meauns by which the 
teachers cuid other personnel in the district could take a very close 
look at the experimentally developed curriculum. We hope that the 
Special Education Instructional Materials Centers serving eadi region 
will have a very complete set of such curriculums available for this 
purpose. Perhaps a workshop could be established, in which the 
teacdiers of the district could spend several days or weeks carefully 
analyzing the developed ciurriculums. After a selection has been made 
by the district, these same individuals spend whatever time might be 
necessary to make minor modifications for the unique conditions of the 
district. And at this time some provision would be made for evaluation 
within a scheduled period of time. 

The question that arises if we do this is: Are we sacrificing local 
autonomy? To some degree, perhaps, but certainly not entirely. The 
very fact that teachers have opportunity to participate in the selec- 
tion of curriculum gives some autonomy, and the opportunity to modify 
it in ways that seem appropriate also helps to take care of this 
problem. I'm not so naive to believe that we have enough curriculums 
available at this time to really have a representative seunple of 
curriculums in all areas. But I think this day is coming. The reseaurch 
and demonstration projects that are going on throughout the country are 
more emd more turning to the development of such experimental curricu- 
lum. I think the fact that Special Education Instructional Materials 
Centers are becoming involved in marrying curriculum to materials will 
also increase resources. 

To summarize some advamtages inherent in experimental curriculums that 
may not exist in curriculums developed at the local level, I will list 
the following: 



1. They are usually based on a theoretical model, and therefore 
have some common threads that run throughout all phaises of 
the curriculum. Kindergarten through grade 12. 

2. They include sequential steps baised on careful observation of 
pupils amd usually i;pon research in learning, amd child 
development. 

3. These curriculums are evaluated during the developmental 
phase, usually with several groups of diildren. 
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4. They are detailed enough to permit teachers to readily under- 
stand and to operationalize their objectives and how to 
achieve them. Thus a teacher can determine where each pupil 
is presently functioning and plug him in to the particular 
sequence of activities. Readiness and learning abilities or 
disabilities are terms that really have meaning when applied 
to some of the experimental curriculum and they are adaptable 
to a prescriprive approach. 

5. Steps are built in to enable the teacher to evaluate as he 
proceeds through the curriculum. Evaluation instruments are 
often developed as a part of the curriculum. 

6. Procedures may be available for evaluation by a source out- 
side the classroom. That is. It may become possible for a 
consultant to supervise and participate in the evaluation of 
the teaching that goes on in the classroom based upon the 
curriculum. 

7. Instructional materials, if not already available commercial- 
ly, are usually developed along with these curricula, or 
hopefully will be, and this again is where the Special 
Education Instructional Materials Centers play a very in- 
tegrated role in this whole process. 

My thesis may not always be a popular one, but one to whldi I hope we 

will give some thought as districts and states continue to be involved 

in this important job of curriculum development. 



CURRICULUM 

Melton Martinson, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 



It*s evident that the role and function of special education adminis- 
^yators has changed markedly over the last several years . I think 
there are a number of reasons for this: broader legislative bases at 
the state and national level; the in?>roved types of fiscal support 
g^yailable at the state level - and the amount of monies available 
through various types of federal legislation to local districts. Some- 
thing that historically hadn't been the case. There's been much more 
of a thrust for integration of special education programs within the 
context of general education programs at the local service level. We're 
becoming more like real members of the education family rather than a 
collection of segregated services for education misfits and rejects 
from the regular educators. 
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There's a greater availability of specialized support staff, psycholo- 
gists and people of this type over the last several years. This is 
related to the increased growth in diversified training programs. 
There's also a tremendous amount of assistance to be gained for special 
education from such areas as vocational rehabilitation. Operation Head- 
start, OEO programs and a host of others supported at the federal and 
state level. In any event, it is evident that the role of the special 
educator has changed. He can no longer take refuge in the fact that he 
has no responsibilities for proposal writing, grant development, 
research activities and cooperative training involvements with institu- 
tions . 

But underneath it all I think that there are some rather basic ideas 
that are rather constant. One of these is that curriculum and instruc- 
tion is after all a basic concern of the schools. The justification for 
administration is a rather simple one in my view. The administrators 
should be responsible to teachers. This is in spite of the line and 
staff organizations we draw. The general function of the administration 
should be to coordinate the resources of the school, the community and 
other outside sources to facilitate what goes on as a matter of class- 
room instruction and curriculum. Ultimately the teacher is the most 
sensitive administrator in the system. She must focus the general 
resources of the school to specific children with specific problems. 
From the experience that I've had with administration, we spend too 
much of our time with housekeeping activities. Too much time is spent 
in management functions rather thcui leadership roles. 

As a point of excunple, while in the Wisconsin State Department, I was 
attempting to have a conference with a sdhool superintendent. He in- 
dicated to me that the only time he could conference with me was during 
the time he was riding to €Uiother appointment. During the conversation 
I suggested that he might hire teaching assistants for some of his 
special classes. He agreed with me that professional people should do 
professional things; that it would make a lot of sense if he would 
supply teaching assistants so that his teachers could take care of in- 
struction instead of housekeeping duties. The thing that I thought was 
pathetically amusing about the situation yias at the time the particular 
superintendent was agreeing about the need for teaching assistants, he 
was going to negotiate with a farmer about potatoes for his sdhool 
lunch program. The lack of congruency in this is rather striking. 

The basic question I am asking is, "Do we as administrators contribute 
to the solution or to the problem of relating administration to 
curriculum?" 

Consider terms and classifications we use to describe programs for 
budget support requests and for drafting legislation. If we look at 
the kinds of terms that we use to describe the types of. children for 
whom we have responsibilities, we box ourselves in with "semantic simu- 
lation." An administrator in a local district had prograuns for the EMR 
- for the educationally handicapped, slow learning children, and what 
we call extreme lecurning problems. I asked him where he would put me 
if I was a child in his district with an I.Q. of 76 and had a particu- 
lar type of learning problem. Since the I.Q. was below 80, I was 
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eligible for EMR classes. If l had the same kind of learning problem 
and had an I.Q. of 86, where would I go? This was above the maximum 
for placement in EMR classes so in his interpretation I would go into a 
class for slow learners or educationally handicapped children. I asked 
him to stop and think a bit further, and asked him if I had an I.Q. of 
116 with the same type of learning problem, where would I go? In his 
system I would go to the class for extreme lecurning problems because my 
I.Q. was above average, I weis not working to my potential, cuid I was 
not eligible for placement in any of the other programs. The question 
of what would be different in the instructional programs was not 
mentioned. 

The point I am making is that administratively we collect information 
giving us basis for making decisions as to placement but provide little 
or no information that really makes sense to teachers in designing 
educational programs. Most of the time the terms and classification 
systems that we use provide administrators with gross decision-making 
material but they really don't do the teacher much good. Our informa- 
tion systems in the school are loaded with information which make no 
sense and no difference to either the student or the child. 

In many states the state reimbursement basis is on the categorical 
basis which support only segregated special classes. The certification 
packages that are generated in most states preserve this segregation of 
terms and classification systems. If, in fact, as many people would 
agree, classification systems are "not the ticket," that functional 
characteristics and learning should dictate curriculum development, I 
would just repeat my question, "Are we as administrators contributing 
to the solution, or to the problem?" 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

George Sheperd, Ed.D. 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 



It has been said that we are in a great educational revolution. When 
Sputnik rose in the skies and hovered over us we were stimulated to 
action. Stimulated to overthrow old ways and seek out the new. It has 
now become the "in thing" to do, to innovate, to create. There are at 
least ten national projects in science, eleven in math, one in English, 
two in foreign languages, euid at least four in the social sciences that 
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are currently preparing cxurriculum materials and testing them in the 
schools. The Federal government is also giving considerable financial 
support to this so-called revolution in education. Thirteen to fifteen 
million dollars has been dispersed by USOE Cooperative Research Grants 
since 1956 for research on the improvement of education. We must %#onder 
where it is taking us. Which of the ten national science projects or 
the eleven math projects, etc., will become universally adopted in our 
educational system. 

There is cuiother problem. I am sure you have heard many times of Paul 
Mort's fully publicized findings that it takes fifty years for the 
complete diffusion of an educational innovation which is destined to be 
fully accepted. if the experts put together a package for iis, will we 
wait fifty years for all exceptional diildren to benefit? If Mort is 
right, it places us in a very difficult position. It forces us to 
realize that we cannot wait for the ansviers to come from without, but 
rather, that they must come from within. Some see this as only compli- 
cating matters because we end up with diversity in curriculum rather 
than any consistency. 

Because our nation places the responsibility for educational attainment 
on the shoulders of states and local districts, the curriculum outlines 
do vary ad infinitum. In Special Education this enqphasis upon diversity 
is especially true. I myself see this as a strength, at least in this 
point of time, rather than a weakness. We can listen to the innovators 
auid the prophets, and try out many of the new programs that are emerg- 
ing, but always with an open mind, not as a final answer to all our 
problems. 

If there is one unifying factor in our diversity of Special Education, 
it lies in the area of dLlotoing for individual differences. It is true 
that some of the most shop-worn cliches, such as **We teach children, 
not subjects,** and **Start the learning experiences tdiere the child is," 
reflects a concern for individual differences and suggests that the 
special educators are indeed interested in facilitating the marriage of 
learning needs and rates to the individual. We would have to admit 
that all too often the emptiness of the cliches is exposed by a host of 
special classes and practices designed to keep students working at 
similar rates. Upon examination such a situation can be traced quite 
often to methods and materials, methods and materials that end up being 
carbon cc^ies of those used ir regular classes. Despite our natural 
inclinations and habits, in many cases, we must turn away from our 
principles of education for the normal population, and become oriented 
to finding the educational goals, methods and concepts that are best 
suited to the exceptional child. More specifically, \te knew that 
public pressures on a curriculum usually tend toward the attainment of 
academic skills. As educators vie often submit and use the most exped- 
ient method for accomplishing this. However, we must not let these 
pressures so dominate us that they interfere with "teaching children - 
not subjects." 

Our probleia is whaty whenj and hoj to teach exceptional children. The 
market place is slowly becoming proliferated with suggestions. I 
personally feel, however, that everything is still up for grabs. This 
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is why teachers and administrators, like yourselves, must still be 
curriculum developers, or more appropriately, ”<nirpiculian innovators," 
The ivory towers and the publisher's press machines are not going to 
solve all your problems. 

I knew you must be thinking - That's easy enough to say, it is nice 
fancy language that sounds good, but who has the time? Teachers carry 
a big load already and you cannot ask them to also be involved in 
curriculum planning. And of course you are right. 

Hhat I am suggesting is a state of mind. An attitude of active, rather 
than passive involvement in curriculum on the part of teachers, as well 
as, yourselves. How this is to be accomplished is a legitimate 
questic'n. Let roe suggest a two-way street which wt both might travel. 
Your side of the street would be the obligation to help establish a 
framework for curriculum develc^ent. The three ingredients which are 
often proposed as being necessary for educational chamge can be the 
base. That is, there must be an agent - a diange agent - a person who 
attempts to influence decisions in a direction he feels is desirable. 
He is usually a professional who has his major function as the advocacy 
and introduction of innovations into practice. If not yourselves , then 
possibly a master teacher, or one of your administrative people, must 
be this change agent. Secondly , there must be a knowledge base. A 
knowledge about the new educational practices that are being created, 
the new curricula that are being tested, and, the new resear^ that we 
have. You administrators must be the translators of this new informa- 
tion. Thirdly, there must be a progressive atmosphere that encourages 
experimentation, inquisitiveness, questioning, freedom - with encour- 
agouent cm your part. We cannot construct curriculum in curriculum 
packages by telling teasers, "All right, we meet once a week for the 
next three fPeeks." It must be a slow process, an involvement that 
teasers desire. They cannot be rushed into it. 

Our side vrould be the training of teachers %dio could function in su^ 
an environment. Teachers who are ccmstantly asking the question, "Vhy?" 
hoping for better ways to do things. And seccmdly, as a teacher^trainer 
and one %dio teadies courses on curriculum, having an obligation to work 
with you and your teachers. You should not hesitate in seeking out 
college and universi-^ personnel who are usually experienced teachers 
themselves. In most cases they will be quite eager to work with you. 
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YOUNG NR CURRICULUM 

Barbara Bateman, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
University of Oregon 



In thinking about curriculum planning for the young, mentally retarded 
child, there seem to be some premises that are quite important. First, 
with young retarded, we caui perhaps take even more seriously the notion 
of the educability of intelligence than we can at the i^^r r^mges. 
This gives us considerable freedom, therefore, to develop a curriculum, 
to try to make youngsters brighter. 

A second very closely related premise is the importance of early learn- 
ing. Depending upon which book you read you find a figure from 50% to 
90% of so-called cognitive growth takes place in the very early years. 
The age limit seems to be moving down all the time. The pattern may be 
substantially differmit with mentally retarded, but the premise remains 
that the earlier we get there, the more difference it makes. In short, 
early le 2 uming really does matter. If we are going to take the business 
of academic learning for the retarded seriously at all, this is the 
place tdiere we can and perhaps ought to do it. 

A third and last premise in thinking about curriculum for the retarded, 
is that this is an area where %ie ought to proceed according to the sci- 
entific method. Presently there's a great deal of faith in curriculum 
- a great deal of faith. Why do we have a given kind of activity for 
kids? "Well, because that kind of activi^ is good for kinds." Has do 
we know? "Because we have it." That's a lot of faith. In es^rimental 
curriculum planning %dth young retardates we ou^t to be evaluating 
idiat %fe are doing. It's cosqparatively easy to change a curriculum for 
young retarded compared to changing some other kinds of curriculum, we 
should accept the researdi that is available in the field. Zeaman and 
House research on discrimination learning, e.g., has tremendous inport 
for curriculum planning and vie ought to be attending to it. 

A second preliminary consideration is perscmnel. In curriculum for 
young retarded we need personnel that I'm not sure we have. They have 
to know a lot about what they are doing, and they have to have both the 
freedom and responsibility to do it. When we talk about experimental 
curriculum, we are talking about a new area. We're not sure yet what 
every four year old or six year old mentally retarded child ought to be 
exposed to in school. Necessarily the teachers, the curriculum plan- 
ners, and all others involved have to have a certain kind of freedom, 
and with that, I would hope, comes a responsibility to evaluate %diat we 
are doing. Let's look at it in some more systematic fashion than "The 
teacher really thought that vrorked well." What did she mean? Did she 
mean that it didn't involve a lot of planning time? Freedom to try and 
responsibility to see how viell it really %rorked are both critical. 

A final preliminary consideration is problems. Problems stem from 
living in the real %#orld, and living in the real vrorld involves lack of 
the staff that we %#ould like, and %#e don't have enou^ money, and the 
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days are too short, and we may never achieve the ideal curriculum for 
retarded. That's %«hy we keep on having meetings about it. There is 
always room for improvement. Some of the critics of education forget 
that the issue isn't a matter of how fine a job we are doing, or how 
poor a job we are doing. Actually, the issue is how Me get better, 
%«herever we stand on the continuum of excellence. 

As I look at curriculum for young retarded, I see basically three kinds 
of curriculum. This is strictly an "eyeball" observation and even my 
terminology is not necessarily accurate. This three-fold division is 
oversimplified as many programs have elements of all three. We are 
artificially separating them out. 

First, I have seen programs that could be described as activity- or 
materials-generated. Have you been in the exhibit halls at conferences 
idiere the teadiers of retarded are walking by, and "OCWl Doesn't that 
look interesting! I think %«e ought to have that in our program." An- 
other element in the activity and materials-generated curriculum is the 
status quo. "Wt^ do you have that kind of daily plan?" "Because that's 
%ihat %ie've always had." A difficulty in this approach is that the 
goals are so vague that it is very hard to know if you've ever succeed- 
ed in reaching any of them. Many current curriculum guides are so 
vague and so all-inclusive that there isn't an activity or a new mater- 
ial that the educational publisher just put on the market that couldn't 
fit into it. Mixie the Pixie, a sexless, colorless, classless elf, is 
the central figure in a kind of program %diich is designedly very broad. 
It includes reading, arithmetic, spelling, social adjustment, citizen- 
ship, and social studies, etc. Mixie illustrates the kind of materials 
idiich would be very easy to include in a materials-generated curricu- 
lum. (It could also appear in any other kind of curriculum, too, of 
course.) 

We'll move on very quickly to a second kind of program - diagnostic and 
individualized programs. These are on the vq>swing and very fashionable. 
In the diagnostic and individualized program for retarded, the starting 
point is not the materials on the esdiibit table or idiat the teacher 
likes to do because she did it last year. Bather, the starting point 
is an individual assessment of each child, usually in terms of his 
strengths and weaknesses. The guidelines or goals for that curriculum 
eure derived fron this assessment of the diild and it is hi^ly indivi- 
dualized. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities is one that 
has been used in many places as the basis for this kind of curriculum 
planning. The Frostig test and program also have some elements of this. 

Evaluation of such programs is often done in terms of the individual 
child's growth on the measures with vdiich he was originally assessed. 
One of the problems here, of course, is that individualization of in- 
struction is still very difficult to inq>lement in the classroom. An- 
other difficulty with it is the lack of established predictive validity 
for some of our instruments at this point. Our information in this 
area is quite limited. Consequently, when we set goals in terms of 
improving children's scores on a test, we may be imposing some very 
real limitations. We hope that improving auditory memory and visual 
memory in terms of scores on certadn tests will in^rove functioning in 
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other areas. But there is still an element of faith involved here. An 
important strength of this kind of program is that it focuses our 
attention on individualization of programs. 

A third kind of program of curriculum approadi is %diat I call specific 
task orientation. The starting point in this kind of curriculum is a 
very precise and exacting specification of the tasks that you want to 
teach the child - i.e., what is he to learn. This determination, for 
the most part, is based on what he needs to know at the next step of 
the educational ladder. A curriculum clearly derived from this position 
is a somewhat controversial one - Bereiter and Engelmann. Their ap- 
proach to educating culturally disadvantaged children in the presdiool 
is precisely this. They have said, as I am sure most of you know, that 
to succeed in first grade children should be able to do fifteen very 
precise, exact tasks. Those fifteen tasks, which are considered 
prerequisite to success in first grade, cere the curriculisn for the 
presdiool. 

The guidelines for evaluating such a curriculum are very simple. You 
find out if you have succeeded in teaching the children the tasks that 
you set out to teach them. One of the tasks that Bereiter and Engel- 
mann talk about is color naming, and they don't just leave it color 
naming, they name the colors that the child is supposed to know. After 
teaching, the children's knowledge of color naming is evaluated - does 
he know his colors? Evaluation is built into a task-oriented curricu- 
lian. It isn't something that you sit down later and add. 

To further illustrate a task-oriented approadi to teaching, I'd like to 
share with you a project that I hope we can get off the ground quite 
soon in a school program for retarded. We will attenmt to develop 2Uid 
implement a curriculum. Our strategy begins by finding major areas 
under which we can group the tasks we think we ought to be trying to 
teach young retarded children. These come under the areas of self-help 
skills, sensory-motor development, and language (including other pre- 
academic skills). In each of these three areas we are starting with 
alreai^ available tests to be given by non-psychologists. Hew many 
times have we heard, "But \te don't have enough psychologists to give 
all the tests that you folks run around advocating." Our tests are en- 
tirely behaviorally oriented. Does the child have this behavior? And 
our scoring is rather a simple-minded thing. We use three categories 
or scores: (1) He already knows it, don't bother to teadi it; (2) He 
doesn't know anything about it, teach it from scratch; and (3) He knows 
a little bit about it, but you'd better teach him some more. All of 
the items are scored that way. We call the categories Adequate, 
Emerging, and Inadequate. 

In the area of self-help we are starting with a test called the PAC, 
which is a British test. It is a list of behaviors, the examiner indi- 
cates which ones the subject can do and you check off: he can tie his 
shoes; he can use a fork; and so on. In the sensory-motor area we are 
going to pattern some items after the Kephart Perceptual Rating Scale: 
can he walk in a fashion that does not draw attention to his retarded- 
ness; can he track with his eyes; etc. For the language and pre- 
academic items we have converted the Bereiter-Engelmann Fifteen goals 
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into test items. The three testing areas will form the basis for three 
separate segments of the curriculum. If the youngster is particularly 
deficient in self-help skills, he'll get two blodcs of that and one 
block of the other. We will deal only in terms of the specific behav- 
iors that the youngsters do or don't have. 

In a nutshell, what I've said is that we can't teadi anything in this 
whole wide world except behaviors. And I've mentioned three ways of 
approaching what behaviors we are going to do, what behaviors we are 
going to try to teach. As I see it, th& biggest problem in curriculum 
is the one that I just skipped over lightly: how do you get consensus 
on the behaviors that you are going to teach? I don't know. I know a 
lot of strategies for getting consensus that Won’t work. Having admit- 
ted the difficulties in approaching the what of education, let us look 
briefly at the how* 

I think that we ought to be looking very, very closely at vdiat is known 
adoout such things as engineering attention, about reinforcing responses 
that we want, adoout setting up the tausk so that the child makes the 
right response so that we cam reinforce it. (If I can just throw some- 
thing in here in paurentheses , those of you folks %fho do have tremendous 
influence over teacher attitudes, there is one thing I wish you would 
help us all change teacher attitudes adsout, and that's about "cheating" 
in teaching. Somehow %ie in the universities have somehow maule teachers 
feel that if they structure the situation so well that the kiddo has 
to get it ri^t, that's somehow "cheating." They fell that they have 
to leave a, lot of room for him to make mistakes, or else they can't be 
really sure that he has it. We need to undo that %n:ong idea that we've 
instilled.) We've got to recognize that %fe're in the business of 
eliciting the desired response and reinforcing it. We have to know 
some things about getting rid of the behaviors that we don't want. The 
plea here, in a nutshell, is that we do know a great deal about how to 
teach, i.e., how to change behavior. It's one of these areas in which 
the knowledge explosion is most obvious. WO do know a lot more today 
about teaching strategies than we knew five years ago, and I think 
we've somehow got to get used to talking sdoout the lujw and used to 
talking about the what. We're going to hear more about precision 
teaching, and %ie're going to hear more ^out exact specification of 
goals. 

One direction I believe we ought to be going with young mentally retar- 
ded children is toward the specific task orientation. I think we ought 
to sit down at that table and not let ourselves have a cigarette or a 
cup of coffee until Me come to some sort of consensus on vdiat these 
kids are in that room for. What are we trying to teach them? 
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STATE COLLEGES AS RESOURCE 
FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 

Harry Wall, Ed.D. 

Chairman^ Department of Special Education 
California State College at Los Angeles 



A year ago this fall, the State of California conducted an institute, 
somewhat comparable to this one, but focused on the curriculum for the 
Mentally Retarded. While preparing to discuss the high school curricu- 
lum for the Mentally Retarded at that institute, I asked a number of 
people which of the following variables had the most limiting effect on 
the development of seconday programs for the retarded in their school 
systems. The variables were: 

1. The philosophy of the local school districts' 
teadiers and administrative staff. 

2. State code regulations. 

3. Resources availcible in the community. 

4. Availability of curriculum material. 

5. Finauicial support for program budget. 

6. Availability of professional personnel. 

The persons interviewed were in a position to control or advise those 
responsible for program development at the secondary level, ^ich 
variable was usually pointed out as being the most significant limiting 
factor? The philosophy of the local teachers and admxnistrative staff. 
Most persons indicated to me that the other variables mentioned were 
all surmountable if the local school really wanted a quality secondary 
program. I think the respondents who concurred on this opinion - that 
local philosophy was the most limiting variable - were absolutely 

correct. 

We glibly talk about our "philosophy of special education." People 
post the "Creed for Exceptional Children," as written by the Council 
for Exceptional Children, in offices and schools. This creed indicates 
that those who subscribe to it, believe in the education of all excep- 
tional children to the maximum of their potential. Sometimes some of 
us think we are motivated to act upon the basis of this creed; but what 
really determines the philosophy of Special Education of a local sch^l 
unit? Is this creed our basis for action? Or is our basis for action 
- our philosophy - based on something else? 

Several years ago, a Director of Special Education in a large public 
school system made this statement, "It is not within the philosophy of 
our school system to provide education services for the TMR. However, 
if and when state regulations change to make the provision for such 
s©irvices feasible, our philosophy shall change rapidly. 

What determines the "Philosophy" of special education for a specific 
school unit? To what extent is that which we call our philosophy the 
reactionary effect of past precedence - practiced by the local school 

districts? 
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To what extent does our philosophy reflect the concepts that we use to 
delimit the population of exceptional children under consideration? Is 
our philosophy also colored by factors such as available finances cuid 
state regulations? 

So - when we say our philosophy is the most limiting factor in provid- 
ing services for exceptional children, what do we meeui? Do we meam 
that we are unwilling to make an administrative commitment to a group 
of children or are we saying that our response to external pressures 
causes mediocracy in our programs? Probably the missing ingredient in 
administrative philosophy as well as in training programs is a genuine 
commitment to the children who are the end products of our program. 

The need for more euid better prepared professional personnel to 
administer programs in Special Education appears to be a real issue 
according to many leaders in this field. The organization and focus of 
this institute support this statement of need. Only a few programs in 
this state and relatively few programs in the western states are pro- 
viding this needed training. Typically, schools of education have 
included departments of administration and supervision that have 
generally prepared school administrators and supervisors. Until recent- 
ly, little or no attention was given to the problems of special 
education. For exan^le, one Ccui look at textbooks on school adminis- 
tration with approximately a 1950 copyright, and check the index for 
special services euid find listed cafeteria, bussing, euid similar items. 
Fortunately, in recent years, textbooks on school administration are 
beginning to include problems related to special education and more 
programs tredning administrators are beginning to include problems of 
special education in their curriculum eis a part of regular courses or 
are adding specific courses relative to the administration of special 
education as a part of the training program. 

Sometime ago a special education consulteuit in a state other them 
California related the following incident — the consultant had an 
appointment to see a School Superintendent about some problems relating 
to special education. The appointment was CcUicelled with rather short 
notice. The consultant later discovered that the Superintendent had 
foimd it necessary to go out to a farm to bid on a load of potatoes for 
the school cafeteria. One might guess that he felt more comfortable 
talking about potatoes than about exceptional children. Probably he 
knew more about potatoes than about special education. 

Fortunately, this anecdote would apply to few of California's programs, 
although there are still teachers with 9 or 12 units of work completed 
who go into special education classrooms cuid are told by their supervi- 
sor to organize their own program. The teacher is told "You know more 
about the program them I do." In sharp contrast California heis many 
special education programs that are serving as models to visitors from 
many other states and foreign countries. 

An excunple of cooperation between special education administrators and 
personnel in a state college system is the Southeast Region Special 
Education Service Center. This Center is a district project to esta- 
blish programs for exceptional children. One of the faculty members in 
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a state college was released half-time for eui academic year to work 
with the school districts that were working out this cooperative 
arrangement. This proved to be a very beneficial relationship for the 
state college and local school districts. The general objectives of 
the Regional Special Service Center include: 

1. The development of innovative programs to meet the 
needs of exceptional children. 

2. To explore new approaches to the education of these 
children. 

3. To demonstrate techniques which could be success- 
fully included in local programs. 

Immediate objectives which move in the direction of providing these 
general objectives include services such as Special Education Instruc- 
tional Materials Center, programs of in-service and general education, 
improvement of information euid regional services, coordination of 
cooperative programs among the districts, cooperation of service of 
rehabilitation of handicapped high school students, tele-class teaching 
of home bound students. As this project was being developed, college 
and university personnel as well as other persons in the community 
assisted the local school districts in developing a plan to achieve the 
above objectives. We will discuss only the parts of the i)lan which 
deal with the cooperative aspects of the college or university system 
and the administration of the local school districts. As has already 
been mentioned, leadership for the projects was shared jointly by state 
college personnel and the administrators in the school districts. The 
school districts are vitally concerned with the development of improved 
services for heuidicapped children. The college system shares this con- 
cern but is specifically concerned with the preparation of leadership 
personnel who can aissist in the school programs. 

One of the important aspects of training personnel such as teachers eUid 
administrators of Special Education is the inprovement of practicum 
facilities in the training program. The college of course is completely 
dependent upon the school district facilities as a base for practicum 
participation. As programs are developed jointly by the school district 
and by the college, better practicum assignments are available and 
higher quality services are given to the handicapped children. 

Another area of mutual interest to teacher training programs eUid public 
school administrators of Special Education is the development of new 
instructional techniques. By working together closely the college ceui 
assist the community in developing some of these new approaches. The 
faculty in the training program, and the school administrators cein 
assist each other in developing new approaches which are feasible in 
terms of community application and supported by learning theory eUid 
research evidence. Approaches which cannot be put into practice have 
little immediate value. 

Examples of possible cooperation between state colleges and administra- 
tors could also include a special introductory course to the Psychology 
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emd Education of Exceptional Children. It might be offered through 
extension during hours in which public school classes are in session. 

Enrollment could be limited to administrators and professional person- 
nel giving leadership in arecis related to Special Education. The 
participants in a group such as this could then spend time visiting 
various types of programs for exceptional children £Uid even interact 
with the children in these classes. Short institutes are currently 
being co-sponsored by colleges or universities amd public school admin- 
istrators. Bringing both graduate students amd school administrators 
into the same institute sessions cam serve two useful purposes: 

1. It makes the session of greater practical value to 
the student and helps him anticipate some of the 
problems he will experience when he leaves the 
training program. 

2. By sharing, costs are reduced to both the public 
school and the training college. 

Recently, schools in California have been given responsibility for the 
curriculum for the mentally retarded. In several communities, colleges 
worked with school units to write a course of study for local programs. 

Several additional examples of cooperation between school administra- 
tors and colleges could be cited as they relate to the training program 
at CSCLA. For several years a number of clcisses for the educationally 
handicapped have been in operation under a contract with the public 
schools in the CSCLA service area. These classes are making am 
important contribution to the CSCLA training progreun. They are also 
being used for inservice training of public school teachers and 
administrators. Additionally, both public school supervision and 
college personnel are working together to develop classroom approaches 
to more effective instruction and management of the educationally 
handicapped child. 

Currently one of our staff members is taking leadership in revising the 
tradning program for supervisors and administrators of special educa- 
tion. Also involved in this revision of program as consultemts are 
several administrators of local school districts . The objective of 
this revision is twofold: (1) to provide an improved program for 

special education administration, and (2) to strengthen the area of 
administration of special education in the regular administrative 
credential. Work on this second goal is under the direction of the 
chairmaui of the Department of Administration cmd Supervision at 
California State College at Los Angeles. 

Again allow me to reiterate a statement made earlier. College personnel 
and school administrators are on a two way street. I think there is 
evidence that travel is occurring in both directions on this street to 
the mutual strengthening of positions and programs with the result of 
improved and expanded service to a larger part of the population being 
served by our public school system. 
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USE OF STATE AND COUNTY RESOURCES 

Willard Abraham, Ph.D. 

Chairman^ Department of Special Education 
Arizona State University 



As we look at state and county resources we should see them in a frame- 
work of two points. One of them is to identify as well as we cam our 
own individual Special Education problems. What are the problems amd 
issues that we face? And then secondly, we should try to seek solu- 
tions wherever those solutions are available to us. If we don't ask the 
right questions, if we don't identify the problems we face, we have 
nowhere to go and nobody to ask to help us answer and solve them. So, 
it is a matter, first of all, of attempting to match the problems with 
the sources that might be available to us. 

I wamt to avoid going through a dull recital of who and where we can 
look for help with the various problems that we have. In a way it 
would be presumptuous to come to people who are in another state and 
tell them to go to this or that person when they know these people 
better than I do. They are your co-workers, your friends, and they may 
not all be, incidentally, in the Special Education field. If your panel 
did a good job, they at least pointed out the relationship that can 
exist with specific sources that may be available within the state of 
California and within many of these counties, but just to get it into 
the docket, we can quickly state some of the obvious county and state 
resources that might be available to us. 

At the state level there will be your people in Special Education. But 
let's not restrict ourselves to them, because Special Education, as all 
of us know, does dovetail into so mamy other problem areas - so many 
health, parental, construction school building problems, so many things 
that we need help on that are not handled just by Special Education 
people, no matter how obiquitous we seem to be sometimes in the kinds 
of things we get involved in. 

In the State Department of Public Instruction in our state, amd I 
amsume it would be so in yours too, we would want to use the elemen- 
tary, secondary, counseling, A-V, amd instructional technology people. 
They may not know our business of Special Education, but they know 
their business. It is a matter of not just getting help from them, but 
informing them of the problems we face, because it is a t»^o-way stream. 
In every counl^ office there may be people (in addition to those in 
Special Education) who can be helpful to us, and who represent other 
phases amd other factors related to .the total education program. 

In your state amd ours, among our closest contacts must be the state 
legislature. Nor should we leave Public Law 89-10 out of the picture, 
amd the state implications amd the state people who are working in 
connection with it. 

There is a huge public relations job that we have to do at the county 
and state levels. The need for trying to get across to people outside 
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of Special Education, a clarification of the many misconceptions that 
still permeate our society about exceptional diildren, the potentiali- 
ties of the mentally retarded and other handicapped as well as gifted 
youngsters. 1 was talking to a school board member not so long ago who 
came back with the statement that "Everybody knows that mentally 
retarded children aren't capable of really performing in our society 
and therefore they should all be institutionalized. And besides that," 
she added, "1 don't want to have my youngsters in the public schools 
rubbing shoulders with 'these little monsters.'" It's a kind of a 
shocker once in a while, to find out that there's a teacher who is 
misinformed too. Like the one 1 recently heard about who was visiting 
a family routinely. The youngster in that family was perfectly 
"normal," but the discussion during the evening went along the line of 
"everybody knows that mentally retarded children are bom only in 
families where there is a trace of mental retardation." This was a 
teacher who had a bachelor's and a meister's degree and had gone through 
a teacher preparation program. The old cliches are not buried yet. 

Perhaps at the county and state level some of the people we want to get 
help from have to be informed regarding many of the misconceptions that 
still exist concerning exceptional children. For example, the whole 
pseudo-mental retardation field, the assumption on the part of many 
people that just because a yo\mgster is in a class of mentally retarded 
children, therefore he really is mentally retarded. The differentiation 
that we have to make between educationally handicapped children, and 
the traditionally mentally retarded youngster. Public relations related 
to the whole gifted child field that Dr. Plowman was talking to you 
about. The need for having people understand that without support 
around the state at various levels, we will continue to have dropouts 
of our gifted youngsters. Many people assimie that the gifted are never 
the ones who drop out of school, and I'm sure that you have statistics 
in your own state which indicate that many of them do literally drop 
out. Others are the ones Earl Kelley referred to when he said that 
most of our dropouts are still in school, the ones who lose contact 
with what's going on in the classroom. 

V7hat are some of the problems that we can get help with at the county 
md state level? One of them is related to Special Education adminis- 
trators who may not have a strong enough Special Education background. 
Another is the need for extending educational opportunity. We face 
that all across the country. Not only with the different so-called 
categories of exceptional children, but the need for extending educa- 
tional opportunities down to the pre-school, the pre-academic level, 
and up to the adult level. We face the problem of clarifying what our 
certification requirements are, and into this, drop the whole subject 
of "categories and variables" of exceptional children. There was a 
small conference on this subject at the University of Maryland. The 
coordinator was Dr. Jean Hebeler who heads their Special Education 
program. The effort was to break down some of the labels that are so 
medically oriented, to get away from the terminology that is so 
misleading. Perhaps somebody caui come up sometime with a very clear- 
cut differentiation among many terms that we are tossing out so freely. 
Can we differentiate and have mutually exclusive definitions for 
learning disabilities, learning disorders, emotional maladjustment. 
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communication disorders/ behavior disorders/ and all the rest that are 
confusing many of us? This problem also applies to teacher preparation 
programs (as we fill out requests for fellowships and for stimulation 
grants/ for example). There is a great deal of help needed at the 
county and state level in clarifying the overlapping categories of 

youngsters. 

We continue to face problems in working with exceptional children in 
rural areas. WICHE/ The Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education/ published a booklet related to research needs in rural areas 
as far as exceptional children are concerned. We need help from the 
county and state level to get to the isolated exceptional child/ 
especially the isolated handicapped child/ but it certainly applies to 
the gifted one as well. 

There are many problems that we face in Special Education that we hold 
in comDion with other people in the educational profession. One is a 
subject discussed in Technology in Education, a government publication/ 
that was the result of hearings held by a Senate caanittee in 
Washington a year or so ago. The presentations %iere made by men in 
industry who are working with the education field — for example/ Xerox / 
IBM/ AVCO/ and others. Many of these men agreed with many of us %dio 
are in education that much has been written and much research has been 
conducted on how diildren learn/ but we are still seeking many of the 
answers, especially related to handicapped youngsters. 

Another problem that %*e face in our field/ as %iell as throiighout the 
educaticsi profession , is the need for attracting , preparing , and hold- 
ing teacdiers. When ve see the number of people being prepared in our 
colleges and universities for Special Education services and the number 
of teachers that are needed all over the country/ we are ^ totally 
different ball parks. There is little relationship. In spite of all 
the fellowships/ we still haven’t been able to come close to preparing 
the number of teachers that we need. We need all kinds of help fr<xn 
coiuity and state people :ln attracting/ preparing/ and holding good 
teachers - not just warm bodies/ but good teachers - in the field of 
Special Education. 

There is still the lag between experimentation and practice - the old 
Paul Mort stuff that some of you may remember where he said that it 
takes fifteen years for about three percent of the schools to latch 
onto a new idea and then it takes twenty more years for most of the 
rest of them to get in on the act, a period of thirty- five years for 
experimentation to move into practice in many of our schools. This is 
where the idea of a generation lag between research and practice came 
in. Maybe we can get some encouragement through our state level/ 
especially now that the states apparently are going to be more involved 
in the various Titles of 89-10. Some of the aspects of those titles 
^^iXl filter to us in our local districts through the state — Title III/ 
for special projects/ for example/ and perhaps the new Title VI. 

We may have to get i?\to the controversial subject/ along with Che rest 
of the education profession/ of assessing what we are doing. You 
know this whole topic of assessment and merit pay is very controversial 



and very anger-provoking throughout the education field. 

We have to get at ways of how to cope with the so-called knowledge 
explosion which we sometimes talk about very glibly. This is vdiat 
people really mean when they use that term - new scientific information 
that totals 250,000,000 pages a year - in the United States a weekly 
rate of 25,000 technical papers, 400 books, and 3500 articles - 
technical knowledge in industry doubling every eight years. It's 
obvious that we can't be experts, even in \diatever our own field is, 
let alone try to expand beyond the limits of our own fields. Not long 
ago in talking to an undergraduate class in the orientation to 
exceptional children, it occurred to me that some of the students at 
the end of the semester are disappointed that we haven't thorough- 
ly covered all aspects of every so-called category of exceptional 
children. I pointed out to them that there are people within that who 
devote all of their lives to Down's Syndrome, and there are people 
within that vdio devote all of their lives to the study of one 
chromosome, all of their professional lives to the study of vdiat 
difference that one chromosome makes. And if mb talk about spec- 
ialization like that, what are we going to do about the 250,000,000 
pages that come out of scientific knowledge? How can we possibly 
keep up? 

We have a great mental health problem within our profession and %n.thin 
ourselves in the Special Education fields because we sometimes feel 
oppressed by being closed in by so much that is going on auround us. 
I have, and maybe you do too, in your offices, %diat I call a kind 
of a "conscience comer" tdiere I pile up unread books and magazines. 
We really haye to be selective, guarding our limited time rather 
jealously. I try to keep up by reading the education issue of 
the Saturday Review, our own Exceptional Children , euid the other 
publications that come out from CEC, the education page of the New 
York Times every Sunday, and a few others. You know, it's a matter 
of trying to allocate a little bit of time to cover as much as we can, 
and we might just have to decide that that's just about as fau: as we 
can go in keeping vp. 

One of the groups that can probably help a great deal in orienting the 
county and state people consists of the best pressure group of all - 
the parents. I remember talking to a director of Special Education 
in one of our school districts in the Phoenix area, and I asked why 
he didn't have any program at all related to gifted children. He has 
had one for the mentally retarded and for some of the other so-called 
categories for a long time. He said, "When the parents of the gifted 
come in and poimd on the desk, then we'll do something about the 
gifted youngsters. The parents of all the others have been in, they 
have raised the devil, and therefore we bow to their demands." And 
I wonder %diether we have used our parents and the initiative and energy 
they can provide to the fullest in bringing the problems of Special 
Education on our local level to the people at the county eund the 
state level. 

It's a matter of getting the attention of the state people before we 
can start getting better legislation, more appropriate certification. 
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and all the rest. But it isn't only at the county and state level that 
we must get some help. We have to list, first of all, the problems we 
face, as I suggested at the beginning, and then make a list of all of 
the resources that are available to us; they may be at the county and 
state level, but there are many others. The fact that there is an 
Instructional Materials Center in California cannot be left out of your 
deliberations and your thinking when you are trying to get some help, 
and I am sure that the details of that Center have been brought 
adequately to your attention. 

In our schools we must try, as I hope all of us %dio are at the 
university level try, to build up professional libraries, to nudce 
availadsle (not only to Special Education people, but to regular 
classroom teachers and administrators) some of our Special Education 
materials. It's worthwhile, for example, attaching a little "buck 
slip" to your issue of the Exceptional Children magazine and getting 
it in circulation among the achninistrators and tiie regular classroom 
teachers. Many articles are of great value to non^Special Education 
personnel. 

Do we realize the number of resources that we have in our own 
communities? in the Phoenix area we have a place called Sun City, 
a few thousand retired people, and we are beginning to ta^ that 
resource. Many of these people have nothing but time and money 

on their hands, and the desire to be wanted a little bit. How 

about inviting them to come in as teadier aides and as enrichment 
people for many of our bright youngsters? Some of the retired 

engineers, doctors, and dentists, ministers, and others who are in 
their sixties and seventies could come in and meet periodically with 
individual and small groups of youngsters %dio need all the challenge 
they can get and that a teacher with thirty-five to forty children in 
a clamts may not be able to provide. It is an untapped resource, 
the retirement conuminity that we have on the outskirts of many of 
our large cities. And have the people in local schcxsl districts 

used the resources of the local and even more distant college and 

university to their fullest? It isn't that we're not overburdened in 
connection with many of the things we are trying to do in colleges 
and universities, but the need for in-service work, for getting 
scxndi^oty from the college and university out to meet with our Special 
Education people as an additional resource may crertainly be worth- 
while. 

Are we aware of the Foundations around the country that have gone into 
the Special Education field directly or indirectly, like the Kettering 
Foundation? Some of you may know the film "Make a Mighty Reach," 
that is available free of charge. There's no re 2 ison why we shouldn't 
use it to broaden the attitudes amd understanding of our Special 
Education as well as regular classrcxxn people. This particular film 
is available frcxn an organization called IDEA, the Institute for the 
Development of Educational Activity, Box 446, Melbourne, Florida. It 
would be a good idea to ask to be put on their mailing list, as well 
as trying to get that film sometime. They have a little booklet 
that recently came out called "The Challenge of Technology." Whether 
we like it or not, we are involved in a technological era and 
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the computer-assigned clcissroom will be with us, inevitably, within 
the next ten or fifteen years; we might as well try to get as mudi 
background as we can. 

There is so much help that we can get from the Council for Exceptional 
Children and the U.S. Office of Education - the professional standards 
materials, the materials related to the ERIC project which is located 
at the CEC headquarters in Washington, the awareness that James 
Gallagher, who heads the Title VI program, is probably going to be one 
of the brightest breaths of spring we could have in that particular: 
spot. And then I haven't seen anything recently ad>out the new Research 
and Development setup at Teachers College, Coliunbia, the one Special 
Education research and development center. It han been an/arded to them, 
ais I am sure all or most of you know, but it would be good for us to 
follow through and see what help we could get from tiiem 

Perhaps our theme should be much like the line of Robert Browning who 
wrote, "A man's reach should exceed his granp or idiat's a heaven for." 
Those of us in the Special Education field always have this kind of a 
tank. We keep reaching higher and higher; we know the problems we 
face; vie seek the help wherever we can get it. Eanh of us probably 
han to discern vdiat kinds of help we can seek and where we can get it 
in our own county and at our own state level. The in^rtant point to 
conclude with, of course, is, that it is with us an it was in the title 
of James Hilton's book. We Are Not Alone, We sometimes feel lonely, 
but we staurt with ourselves and try to find the solution, and then push 
out to the ever-widening circles at our county, state, federal, 
foundation, and all the other levels. 
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STATE RESOURCES FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

Gordon Hayes, Consultant 
Education of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
California State Department of Education 



In discussing state resovirces for exceptional children, if I seem to 
give emphasis to the area of the deaf, it's because I feel I've made an 
^propriate value judgment in my cwn mind. Many complex proplems are 
involved in providing educational prograsns for children who are deaf 
and exceptional. To assist with these prdslems the State Department of 
Education provides professional services and two residential schools 
for the deaf. The professional services cure provided through the 
Department's Division of Special Schools and Services. The Bureau of 
School Planning of the Division of Public School Administration assists 
school districts in developing adequate physical plants under the State 
School Building Aid Prograun. 

SERVICES OFFERED BY THE BUREAU FOR PHYSICALLY EXCEPTIONAL CHIIDREN 

The Bureau for Physically Exceptional Children, California State 
Depaurtment of Education, provides the services of consul tauits in the 
education of deaf children. The services performed by the consultamts 
follow : 

1. Assist in the development, promotion amd coordina** 
tion of statewide policies amd practices for the 
education of deaf children. 

2. Confer with federal, state and sdiool district 
officials in the develc^nnent of curriculum, orgam- 
ization amd administration of education prograuns 
for deaf children. 

3. Study amd recommend the purchase of appropriate 
equipment for programs in special day schools amd 
classes. 

4. Assist school district officials in planning in- 
stitutes amd workshops for the in-service training 
of teachers of deaf children. 

The Bureau for Physically Exceptional Children also provides the 
services of consultamts in other areas of exceptionality such as Ute 
visually amd speech defective. The Chief of the Bureau coordinates the 
services of the consultamts amd is also available to serve in special 
areas . 

SERVICES OFFERED BY THE BUREAU OF SCHOOL PLANNING 

The Bureau of School Planning ham the responsibility of approving 
school sites and plams for all sdiool facilities. The extent of this 
jurisdiction is spelled out in the Education Code. The services of the 
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Bureau cure avadlable to school districts serving kindergarten and 
grades 1 through 14 in: 

1. Districts of which the Department of Education has 
legally imposed jurisdiction. 

2. Districts not under the Department of Education's 
legal jurisdiction, but which request consultant 
and survey services. 

3. All districts financing projects with federal or 
state school building aid funds. 

The Bureau of School Planning operates offices in Sacreunento at 721 
Capitol Mall and in Los Angeles at 217 West First Street. This Bureau 
functions r^s a planning resource center with sole Department of 
Education responsibility for pleuming, evaluation amd approval. Other 
bureaus izi the State Depaurtment of Education contribute to the total 
program of school planning by joining the School Planning staff in 
holding conferences whicdi may or may not include school district 
persormel. The staff of the Bureau for Physically Exceptional Children 
is utilized in planning conferences with school district personnel 
planning special education facilities. 

STATE SCHOOL BUILDING AID FOR SPECIAL CLASSROOMS 

In 1952 special provisions were made in the State School Building Aid 
Program for financing facilities for special classrooms for mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped minors and that the funds %fould be 
apportioned in each instance partially as grcuits and partially as loam 
grauits to the district. Classroom space for deaif minors is provided in 
addition to the space allowances for non-handicapped minors of the 
district. School districts receiving State School Building Aid for 
constructing cuid equipping classes for the deaf are obligated to return 
to the state not more them one-half of the amount apportioned for the 
construction of the special facilities. Only those school districts 
that qualify for State School Building Aid may apply for these funds to 
construct classrooms for deaf minors. These classrooms should be 
incorporated in the master plan for all of the district's building 
needs. 

Districts c[ualifying for State School Building Aid and wishing to 
include classrooms for the deaf in their building requests should use 
the procedure cited above. 

Eligible elementary and unified school districts with less than 8,000 
average daily attendance in the elementary schools may make application 
for allocation of State School Building funds for use in providing 
facilities for special cleisses for deaf children to be operated by the 
district or county superintendent of schools. 

If the county superintendent of schools operates the program. Education 
Code Section 19685 must be considered. The procedure in making 
application for these facilities is the same as the foregoing, with the 
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exception that the county superintendent of sdiools must approve the 
application. In determining the number of claussrooms needed, the 
following pupils shall be considered: 

1. Those residing in the district. 

2. Those children residing in districts that would 
contract with the district operating the program. 

The district and the county superintendents should be informed amd 
alert to the repayment schedule set forth in Education Code Sections 
19683.5 or 19685 for this facility and to provisions of Education Code 
Sections 19686-19689. 

Because of California's shifting population and sporadic growth pat- 
terns, a school district sometimes may need to relocate a claLSsroom 
constructed and the equipment furnished under State School Building Aid 
to meet the needs of the deaf. Recommendations for approval for such 
transfer must be obtained from the Bureau for Physically Exceptional 
Children before such transfers cam be made final. Approval is granted 
when the district is able to provide compaurable facilities amd 
demonstrates that the deaf pupils will not be adversely affected by the 
trams fer. 

THE ROLE OF THE BUREAU OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN SERVICES 

The Bureau of Crippled Children Services of the State Department of 
Public Health offers a statewide, tax-supported program, administered 
locally by county health or welfaure depaurtments . In general, the 
program provides treatment for physically hamdicapped children vdiose 
defects au:e disabling amd can be aurrested or corrected. 

No specified length of residence in California or in a particular 
county is required in order to secure the services of this program. 
It is necessary, however, for the family to establish the fact that it 
intends to make the county its normal place of residence, barring amy 
unforeseen circumstamces . 

Further information concerning the Bireau of Crippled Children Services 
amd local prograuns may be obtadned by contacting the Bureau of Crippled 
Children Services, Department of Public Health, 2151 Berkeley Way, 
Berkeley, California 94704. 

Statements identifying the ear conditions eligible for treatment under 
Crippled Children Services amd the stamdards for services for children 
with hearing impairment are contained in the Department of Piiblic 
Health Bulletin, Crippled Children Services Program Handbook for 
Physicians, 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Service woi^s on the principle that most 
physically impaired, including deaf, persons can work efficiently if 
they are adequately pr^ared for jobs that are suited to their physical 



condition, aptitudes, and interests. Its purpose is to provide the 
services required to make the physically in^aired employable amd to 
place them in suitable positions. 

EVigibiUty for Service, Applicants for Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service should be adult or at least nearly ready to enter the labor 
market. Ideally, young persons should be old enough to work upon 
completion of the rehabilitation program. The average rehabilitation 
program requires two years to complete, although the range is from a 
few months to four or more years. 

There is no residence requirement although the applicamt should intend 
to reside in one place long enough to complete the rehabilitation 
program. The applicant must be willing to cooperate in prepauring 
for amd securing employment. 

Services Offered, The three fundaunental services provided are: 
(1) vocational counseling to help work out a suitable employment 
objective, (2) supervised vocational training, and (3) job placement. 

The following services may also be provided if needed for ^ployment: 
(1) medical amd surgical treatment including hospitalization; (2) pros- 
thetic appliances amd glasses; (3) maintenamce and transportation 
while undergoing treatment or training; and (4) tools or equipment 
needed in training, placement in a job, or in self-employment. 

Types of Trcdning, Training may be provided in schools, by correspond- 
ence, by tutor, or on the job, according to circumstances. Both public 
and private schools aure \ased, including technical, vocational and 
commercial schools, and colleges and universities for professional 
training. If the selected occupation can best be leaurned on the job, 
arrangements are made with employers to provide the required training 
in the shop or factory. Various combinations of training may also be 
used if needed. 

Scope of Training, Training may be given along any line that promises 
to be successful in the paurticulau: caise. The training may be for a 
simple trade that does require little schooling or it may be for 
professional work. It may be in any field, such am industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, personal services, or professional work. 
In each came, effort is made to fit the needs, aptitudes, amd interests 
of the individual. 

Specialists for the Deaf, The Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
plans to provide for a specially trained counselor for the deaf in each 
of the 19 district offices who has had special training in communica- 
tion and rehabilitation needs of deaf persons. 

Placement Services, in every training program the goal is successful 
employment. Placement service is provided for those \dio have completed 
training and for those who have work skills cmd do not require train- 
ing. Efforts are made to insure that jobs on which the deaf are placed 
can be performed with efficiency and safety. 
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Applioation, Applications for service may be made or further informa- 
tion obtained at the appropriate district offices of the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

The two state residential schools for the deaf provide audiometric and 
psychological evaluation as part of their admissions procedure, while 
the state residential school for the blind provides compcurable service 
to the blind and deaf-blind applicant. 

The two state schools for cerebral palsied, which on November 8 will be 
known cis Diagnostic Schools for Neurological ly Handicapped Children, 
has played and continues to play a vital role in the education amd 
m£magement of heuidicapped children. 

Because brain-injured children frequently have multiple heuidi capping 
conditions - sensory, ©notional, intellectual, euid motor in varying 
combinations and degrees - it is necessary to make a thorough differen- 
tial diagnosis of all cispects of each child's ability to function in 
each of these areas before the programs of treatment and education he 
needs can be determined. The children must be worked with in small 

groups, auid highly specialized and individualized teaching techniques 
must be ©nplnyed. Therefore, the objectives of the schools are as 
follows: 

1. To diagnose the degree and extent of each child's 
disorder. 

2. To determine the kind of educational programs best 
suited to meet the needs of children with cerebral 
palsy euid other similar handicaps. 

3. To determine the type of medical program that will 
enable each child with cerebral palsy or a similar 
handicap to progress to the extent his capability 
permits. 

4. To provide services for children with cerebral 
palsy and for others similarly heuidi capped whose 
need for education and treatment programs cannot be 
met in the children's communities. 

5. To serve as a resource in the training of teachers, 
therapists, and other professional personnel. 

6. To serve as a demonstration laboratory for the in- 
service training of professional persons interested 
in special education. 

7. To provide counseling auid education services for 
pcurents of children enrolled in the state schools 
for children with cerebral palsy and other similau: 
hcuidicaps that will help to secure for each child 
the type of treatment and educational opportunities 
he needs. 
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In the area of the deaf, the Department of Mental Hygiene maintains 
training classes for eligible mentally retarded-deaf in three of the 
state hospitals. These classes are located at Pacific State Hospital, 
Porterville State Hospital, and Sonoma State Hospital. 

The Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in Sam Francisco has been 
involved in a pilot prograun to identify ways in which needed psychia- 
tric services cam be brought to children with speech amd hearing 
problems and their faunilies. These children come from the Bay Area and 
include deaf individuals. 

Other resources available at the state level, I note, aure being covered 
elsewhere during this Special Study Institute. These resources include 
Bureau of School Apportionments, Office of Local Assistamce, Bureau of 
Administrative Services, the Legislatxire , Bureau of Program Development 
amd Evaluation, Bureau of Teacher Education amd Certification and 
Teacher Prepauration Centers. 



STATE AND COUNTY RESOURCES 

Mort Herz, Consultant 
Education of -the Mentally Retarded 
California State Department of Education 



Yesterday's discussions were centered primarily auroxmd curriculum and 
prograun plamning, amd this is am area in which county and state resour- 
ces are available. No doubt, many of you have or else are in the 
process of auiopting courses of study for the mentally retarded, but 
your commitment does not end there, for the adoption of courses of 
study is not enough. If programs are to be upgraded and updated, the 
curriculum guides must also be developed to implement these courses of 
study. But if these guides are to be effective, then they should be 
developed by the local district. It is their responsibility. While it 
may be their responsibility it need not be undertaken alone. It can be 
done cooperatively or with the county's help, for not all districts 
have the personnel or specialists available. Why not use the county's 
resources? Of course, it is possible that some county offices will not 
have the specialists needed, but it is also possible that neighboring 
counties do. A cooperative agreement could be arramged that would 
enaOsle an exchange of consultants amd curriculum specialists. 

And speaking of specialists, we need not limit ourselves to special 
education; why not utilize those curriculum specialists who have 
experience in the development of curriculum for "normal" pupils. 

At the state level, there are consultants, for instance, in Physical 
Education. They may not knew too much about our kids, but they do know 
and understand the child's physical development. These specialists 
could help develop programs in physical education that would not only 
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bring physical fitness to our students, but also an educational program 
related to the total curriculum. For example, if a child needed eye- 
hand coordination experiences, they would know what games or exercises 
to \ise. You would then be incorporating a physical education program 
with the educational experiences needed. This is not limited to 
physical education. We could take advantage of specialists in other 
areas, such as art, homemaking, lemguage, etc. 

The utilization of county and state resources is not confined to 
curriculum. Summer workshops is another area to consider. No, I am not 
referring to teacher's workshops held during the summer, but I am 
referring to a cooperative venture among a school district, a county, 
or in some instances, counties, and a state college, (if you are lucky 
enough to have one close by) . In this type of a workshop the school 
district conducts cui extended school program and supplies the necessary 
classrooms and pupils and the master teachers necessary for the pro- 
gram. The county is responsible for obtaining resource people for the 
workshop. While the college may also supply resource people, their 
prime responsibility would be sending their students as observers or as 
teacher aides. 

After the close of the school day, the resource people conduct discus- 
sions or seminars with the college students and metster teachers. The 
Districts' pupils receive the benefit of the extended program, the 
college students the experience and probably a couple of units, and 
the county has some leads for prospective teachers. These are just a 
few possibilities for utilization. The greatest resource for using 
state and county resources is your imagination. 



STATE AND COUNTY RESOURCES 

Milton Mlklas, Ed.D. 

Consultant in Special Education 
Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools 

I will speak about the Area 6 course of study and how these counties 
worked together to prepare it. We realized, after Assembly Bill 451 
came upon the scene, that we had a large undertaking on our hands and 
we had very little time to fulfill this mission. Being somewhat emxious 
about the project and realizing that we had little time to accomplish 
it, we decided that counties that were contiguous to Los Angeles County 
should cooperate with the state constultants to fulfill this require- 
ment. 

There had been some precedence for this type of cooperation because of 
cui Area 6 inter-county committee comprised of superintendents who had 
discussed educational problems and who had worked on curriculum 
materials; therefore, this seemed a natural vehicle to use in order to 
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develop a course of study. The magnitude of the task and the limited 
time to accomplish the same necessitated that we all cooperate to 
prepare a course of study which would require a small expenditure of 
funds. We believed that cooperation would improve the quality of the 
production and perhaps better insure the realization of the intent of 
the Assembly Bill 451. We also felt that the members who cooperated in 
this project would strengthen their own competencies. Some of us were 
farther along in a course of study development than others , but despite 
this, there might be an advantage from cooperation and the growth that 
would come from working together. 

We soon learned, however, that there were problems involved in this 
assignment - that with cooperation, even though there is a need and a 
reason, there are problems which sometimes occur. We found very early 
in the deliberation that the state guidelines we were looking for were 
not available. In fact, the guidelines did not become available until 
the publication was well on its way. We found in our early meetings 
that we had anxieties about the task ahead, that we resisted the task, 
and that we were reluctauit to be involved in the task. All of this 
needed to be resolved before we got into the intricacies of writing. 
We also found that we looked at the course of study from different 
vantage points. We came to these meetings with different experiences, 
different backgrounds of training, varied kinds of pressures, so we 
were not quite willing, at first, to chamge, adapt, be willing, for the 
purpose of the group, to yield our personal beliefs to group beliefs - 
to be necessarily united in a particular path. We had to work out some 
of these anxieties, some of these beliefs that we had held tenaciously 
for so long a period of time. Therefore, we found that our early 
sessions were quite frustrating. We felt we were not making progress, 
but we really were. One of the things that I learned was that you have 
to learn to work as a group. You cannot put a group of people together 
auid ipso facto arive at a result early in the gcune; you have to 
resolve some of these feelings and develop a self-concept and a group- 
concept which allow you to progress to fulfill your goal. 

There were additional hindrances as far cis the task was concerned; 
there Wcis not always the best communication among personnel within the 
county. There was not the best communication between counties and the 
state. Consequently, we were not necessarily getting the same messages, 
the same truths that we needed to further us along. Also, we had with- 
in our own counties resistance from curriculum generalists , and siibject 
matter specialists who had an image of a course of study which was a 
little different from our own. Therefore we had to fence with these 
when we came back to our own homes to work with the problem. 

To make matters worse, while we were in the midst of writing a draft of 
the course of study, it was suddenly announced that the writer and 
editor had to leave the project, so we had to change the writer and 
editor. This made the task even more difficult. Out of this experience 
I believe, came a basis for better cooperation and harmonious relation- 
ships between the county and state, among the various counties. We 
feel that through this experience we now can tackle additional problems 
that face us in the area of special education. This has been a very 
worthwhile experience and I think we all have profited from it. 
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STATE AND COUNTY RESOURCES 

Tom Murdoch, Ed.S. 
Director of Special Education 
Placer County Schools 



when I was first requested to participate in this conference/ I was at 
that time a member of a state agency. Now my status has changed and 
for the past fourteen weeks I have enjoyed being aui employee at the 
county level - that of Director of Special Education. So, when asked 
to view the subject and to discuss resources, I am, as you well may 
surmise, perci lexed cuid torn to choose between the state or county 
approach in discussing this topic. However, to resolve this problem I 
have elected to talk to you from the point of view of a "County Direct- 
or of Special Education" and chance that I will not expose to you my 
ignorance regcurding the true problems emd challenges that face all 
school administrators who are peurt of the educational network of this 
state. 

As you C2U1 see, by choosing to identify myself with county directors of 
special education, I readily enlist the sympathy of some fifty-eight 
oo\mty offices of education, instead or one state agency vdiich I no 
longer serve. 

I caul also excuse myself from auiy direct criticism due to un-thought- 
out comments for remarks that I may inadce at this time, because of my 
ability to cladm to be "new to your ranks." Let me assure you that I do 
not intend to solely re-inform you or remind you of "those resources" 
already avaiilable that you, no doubt, are well informed auid already 
have well assessed auid orgauiized to serve you and the educational unit 
in which you aure enqployed. Furthermore, I surely do not intend to 
resolve your educational and/or administrative problems ais I have not 
adequately been able to hauidle mine these past fo< rteen weeks. The 
question then to be discussed is, "How do we as educators, select, 
assess amd implement those resources known to us?" and, "By what 
formula do we select these resources to improve the quality of 
educational programs amd services for the future?" 

Here is where I chance to assert that the County Office of Education's 
role and function is one to assist the local school districts , aissess 
resources in regaurds to the total educational need within the coiinty 
amd to determine the educational needs for the future. Therefore, the 
County Office of Education becomes a resource in itself. 

Too often, when administrators or teachers explore resources, it is 
done only in terms of "money prograuns/' May I pause to point out that 
there appears to be sufficient evidence, at this time, which indicates 
that money alone does not guaurantee the success or quality of any 
educational venture. However, it would be native not to recognize that 
money when used wisely can strengthen amy well-organized and plamned 
prograun. There appeaurs to be more monies available for programs, 
sexrvices atad implementations of new innovations today than at amy time 
in the recent history of education. This single dynamic stimulus has 
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attracted to our remks a nevr kind of administrator - the administrator 
who is emploj'ed to get federal funds for the district. We must guard 
ourselves so that we are not tempted to join in the race of "getting it 
wholesale" just to secure educational monies for fad progreuns without 
preparing and defining our objectives and purposes. 

In my opinion, the county administrator or an administrator of any 
educational level within the public school system should be trained 
professionally to assume the role and responsibility as the "education- 
al leader." He is the key person to recognize, evaluate and recommend 
those resources that are best suitcd)le to be selected to influence emd 
enrich the instructional program. 

TOO often I have had the impression that the role of administrator 
had been reduced in the minds of both lay public emd some teachers 
to that of first "A Task Master" of "unnecessary nuisance to the true 
educationad processes." 

The school administrator is a vital person because it is he who is or 
will be called upon to stimulate or bolster the curriculum or initiate 
a new program. It is his responsibility to select those resources 
chosen to stimulate, innovate or influence the direction and course of 
future instructional programs and services to be implemented within 
that school district or that county. 

niese resources may be, in origin, of the roost simple or complex; they 
may involve but a few minor adjustments or modifications in terms of 
what may be added to the instructional program or be con^lex and unique 
in terms of its development. Administrators today may call v^n various 
local, state, regional or national tax supported agencies or private 
foundations to assist them in developing a plan or plans to help the 
handicapped. A great many private tax-supported agencies today have 
some monies set aside or eaucmcurked for the education and training of 
handicapped persons. 

When discussing resources, we must ask ourselves for what purpose do we 
want assistcuice amd for what end. An administrator at the county level 
must be prepaired to intelligently discuss these resources that can best 
be "tapped" to yield those things that will best implement or improve 
pre-determined educational goals. Resources must also be continually 
evaluated as to their total worth, their value and to the extent that 
they are prepared to yield. Resources, unfortunately, are like many 
other material items that have limits and limitations. 

At the county level, we aure too often guilty of relying \:^on the State 
Depaurtment of Education to supplement or provide us with all technical 
amd consultant needs past provided to serve the school districts within 
our boundaries. 

We are unwilling to recognize or compromise the fact that the State 
Department of Education, even though expanding at a rapid rate, will 
not, amd is not, able to give us the continued personal attention that 
once wais provided. The chamging role amd fimction of that governmental 
agency will continue to affect our educational plamning amd services 
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rendered. The county office of education, therefore, must expauid, 
develop auid strengthen its resources in relationship to the total 
educational "network" that binds all educators today closely together. 

The county office of education must develop resource teauns to assist 
school districts and provide them with the consultive and technical 
assistance once provided directly by the State Depaurtment of Education. 
The county office must assume its role as an educational agency 
prepared and equipped with the "know-how" to handle present and future 
problems amd responsibilities - especially as envisioned by recent 
legislative decree. 

This changing role of the county amd state educational agency is not 
totally unique nor is it to be feared. It is a challenge for the 
responsible administrator. The administrator at the county level must 
be prepared to shoulder this new auid expanded role of responsibility to 
better aissist school districts to benefit from the many resources now 
avadlable. 

Ohe county administrator imist be able to nurture auid encourage the 
development of new resources that will be replacing old auid exhausted 
ones. ^e coun^ administrator will need to be sensitive to all 
educational needs of the school districts that he serves. He will need 
to be creative auid imaginative in his role of problem solving and 
recommend resources that will stimulate continued educational growth 
within that county. 

My finad comment is directed to you special educators as a professional 
group. "Are we guilty of being members of perhaps the greatest 
educational, fraternity the world has ever known - that of special 
education - auid to iidiat purpose do we use our membership?" Have you 
ais aui administrator truly justified your position in terms of serving 
the hauidicapped child? How much longer will we be afforded the luxury 
auid privilege to meet and hold conferences throughout the state auid 
nation before its citizenry and our colleagues request that vie account 
for our time auid their monies entrusted to us to find solutions to the 
coR^lex social auid educational problems that face the handicapped. We 
have been entrusted with vaist sums of money to develop auid strengthen 
our resources auid special education programs. Nbw what aure we ready to 
produce? To that finad. question, I will not hazard a guess, but leave 
it to you auid your conscience to decide. 

As stated at the beginning of my presentation, I did not come here to 
resolve your administrative or educational problems. I came to this 
conference to eiqplore auid search for new concepts and ideas auid to ask 
questions of you. 
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STATE AND COUNTY RESOURCES 

J. Allan Simmons, Consultant 
Education of the Educationdlty Handicapped 
Catifomia State Department of Education 



One of the things that occurred to me when we looked at this title weS 
my own personal experiences in trying to provide a resource as well as 
giving indications where resources might be obtained. 

I'd like to discuss three practical problems in this area. The first 
of these, as Dr. Miklas has mentioned, is communication. Thorough 
consideration must be given to \diat we are trying to accomplish vdien 
utilizing resources. Communication is a two-way process. We must know 
^at is wauited from a resource eind we must make this want clearly known 
to the resource. From my own experience, this area needs greater dev- 
elopment. We s^netimes go out to provide a consultive service, prep2ured 
to provide one thing, only to find out something else was really the 
purpose of the meeting. The person who is hiirt, of course, is the 
requester who does not receive the service the resource could provide, 
had the request been more cleaurly understood. it is also in^ortant to 
have some concept of what the resource is possibly going to sell. It is 
a characteristic of mauiy persons providing a resource service to have a 
product of some kind - a philosophy, am idea, a point of view. You need 
to be prepared in seme respects for this point of view, amd to be ready 
to amalyze what comes through during the actual meeting with such a 
resoxirce. Another part of the communication problem is to remember you 
cure getting am interpretation from the outside. At the saune time you 
must be prepared to give am interpretation to the outside resource. 
Valid points of view, concerns, and problems constitute a two-way 
street, and some give and take is essential for benefiting from the 
best potential of amy resource. 

It is very important to consider the audience; why the people you have 
invited should attend. The more specific the audience, the more 
specific the service that cam be given. It is extremely touchy in an 
auSministrative discussion to realize some of the persons who would be 
aiffected are in the audience as it cam inhibit a straight forward dis- 
cussion of the issues. This is particularly sensitive when the audience 
is expected to take part in the discussion amd they feel hesitant to do 
so in the presence of others. A resource person will often adjxist to 
such situations by becoming more general in their statements, with a 
loss of real meaning to the audience. 

Anytime you utilize a resource you should consider some follow through. 
You are aisking a resource person to aissist you and I am certadn that 
later they would like to know exactly what did come out of the opportu- 
nity. It is only through the process of determining how effective one 
was that the service will be improved. 

A second problem area which is of increaising importamce is coordination 
of resource ppportimities . A great number of services have been 
obtained independently by school districts. This cannot continue as 
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the demand fcu: exceeds the supply of good resource opportunities. 
There will have to be strong efforts to combine the opportunities for 
utilizing resource personnel. County offices can provide a vital 
service in alerting sdiool districts of people who are expected to be 
in the area and assisting them in obtaining the opportunity to utilize 
a resource person during the time they are available. There is also a 
need sometimes to combine resource personnel. For example, people have 
expressed concern about school finance cind special education. There is 
occasionally a need to bring together personnel; such as, from the 
Division of Special Schools eind Services and the Division of Public 
School Administration. You may get a better picture of the problems 
\dien you are able to combine the talents of two or three different 
people who have concerns in an area. But, you cannot expect this to be 
repeated district by district. These will have to be a coordinated 
effort. There will need to be a focus on the county or intermediate 
units for planning programs of importance and to have everyone work 
cooperatively through these units. There have been several indications 
that in the near future such resource personnel as State consult2mts 
will have a very minimal opportunity to provide direct services to a 
local school district. The time, the effort and the demands eure going 
to be such that only through coordinated utilization can this service 
continue. The service has to continue, however, as in this way the 
identity of real problems can be resolved^ 

And this leads into the third area, leadership. The needed solutions 
to the many problems in special education are leading to increased 
organization of efforts, and added levels of leadership in special 
education. We need to include in our conferences and discussions more 
of those persons who will benefit from the experience in terms of 
growth into leadership positions of the future. There needs to be 
greater consideration given the development of leadership at all 
levels; local, county cuid state. This means developing the possibili- 
ties for bringing potential leaders into more of tlie small group 
conferences with resource people, for providing opportunities for 
their questions to be raised, and for increc\sing their awareness of the 
problems that must be continually faced. It also means increasing the 
opportunities to shaure ideas with others in similar positions, such as 
including persons from neighboring districts to shaure in the dis- 
cussions with resource persons. This utilization of resources is 
necesseury to help develop leadership in special education. Leadership, 
in a sense, is the ability of our philosophies, concepts £uid programs 
to continue in the absence of the person who is looked to as the 
leader. 

The future of special education is, in part, going to depend iipon the 
effective utilization of resources. We've heaurd the concept that this 
is the period of change. I do not feel this is a "period" of chemge. 
I feel that change is with us now as a part of our everyday life. To 
meet the demands of continued change we have to learn more efficient, 
effective means of utilizing the resources we have. 
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THE FUTURE AND THE NEED FOR COMMUNICATION BETWEEN COMMUNITY AGENCIES 

Larry A. Faas, Ed.D., Acting Chairman 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Department of Special Education 
Arizona State University at Tempe 



We are living in one of the most dynamic times in the history of man. 
Today we possess the technical knowhow or the capabilities needed to 
generate the knowhow needed to bring into reality most anything our 
imaginations might create. A stimulating article in the January 1967 
News Front presented a summary of a Rand Corporation report predicting 
the following technical breakthroughs in the future. The dates listed 
are their median estimated dates. 

Education becoming a respectable leisure pastime 

1975 

Widespread use of sophisticated teaching machines 

1975 

Automatic libraries, finding, reproducing copy 1976 

Operation of a central data storage with access for 
general or specialized information retrieval 1978 

Widespread use of robot services, for refuse pick- 
up, house slaves, sewer inspectors, etc. 1987 

Evaluation of a Universal language for automated 
communication 2000 

Maui-machine symbiosis enabling m 2 Ui to extend his 
intelligence by direct electromechanical interac- 
tion between brain and a computing machine 2010 

Feasibili-t^ of using drugs to raise the level of 
intelligence (other than as dietary supplements) 

2012 



Breakthrough by 2050 or Never 

Chemical Control of the Aging process permitting 
extension of life span by fifty yeaurs. 

Breeding of intelligent animals (apes, etc.) for 
low grade labor. 



Breakthrough after 2050 or Never 

Feasibility of education by direct information re 
cording on the brain. 
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The November 6, 1967 V.S. News and World Report: This country's popu- 

lation has now reached the 200 million mark and estimates indicate the 
300 million mark will be reached 33 years from now in the year 2000. 
These projections into the future are pointed out as indicators of the 
type of world we are living in and will face in the future. It is very 
that most of these predicted technical 2 ulvances will ccme to 
pass unless we fall apart at the seams socially. You will probably 
agree that technical progress seems easier to achieve than social prog- 
ress. 

The need for social progress was emphasized by Willard Abr 2 diam in his 
September 1967 article in Todays Health, in this article, he indicated 
that our children, “will live much or most of their lives in the 21st 
century and face a world different from ours - far more complex in its 
technological advances. If their world is to survive, they will need 
to file down the rough edges of human relationships." 

It is these rough edges in our human relationships which often hinder 
or block the effective organization of community resources. To effect- 
ively service the handicapped members of our communities, we must esta- 
blish and maintain communication between the various individuals and 
agencies providing services. 

Many attempts have been made to organize effective Inter-Agency Coun- 
cils for the purpose of encouraging communication between agency heads. 
Unfortunately these efforts often have ended in failure. These failures 
usually can be traced directly to lack of motivation and the rough 
edges in the human relationships between the people involved. 

We often find that one of the following reasons provided the major bar- 
rier which prevented the attempted organization from being successful. 

1. Failure resulting frcxn everyone waiting for someone else to 
get things going or to call the next meeting. 

2. Dissension within the group over the question of ^o will be 
the chairman, director or leader of the coordinating agency. 

3. Dissension growing from the traditional first meeting ques- 
tion defining exact roles of the membership or “What is this 
group's purpose." 

4. Failure to agree on a meeting time and place. 

5. Conflicts of hesitancies between members of various agencies 
regarding the exchange of information pertaining to cases of 
mutual interest. 

The first cause of these fed lures is often based on our crowded sched- 
ule and the excuse that «ie don't have time for another meeting. To re- 
solve this time problem effective Inter-Agency Councils often meet for 
breakfast or lunch on the prescribed day of the month. Once the meeting 
time and place are determined and the list of Council members has been 
established, the calling of meetings is routine. Someone's secretary 



can be given the responsibility of calling other council menibers ' sec- 
retaries the day before each month's meeting as a reminder. This also 
gives the person vrtio is to provide the program a reminder. 

The problem over who will be the group's leader agsdn can be easily re- 
solved if the organizational structure remains flexible. This informal 
structure works well in the more rural area. Where the council's 
monthly program might consist of meeting for a "dutch treat meal" 
followed by the presentation of the program of services offered by a 
member agency's representative. This representative might also serve 
as chairman of that meeting. Before the adjournment of a meeting, the 
9^oup can indicate which agency's services they wish to hear reviewed 
at the next meeting. The representative of the agency then becomes the 
chairman of the next session. 

It may not be nearly so vital as some individuals indicate to define 
specifically the purpose of the Inter-Agency Council. Many purposes 
may serve aa Inter-Agency Council functions. The meeting and getting 
to know those professionals vAio work in other agencies should be a pri- 
mary purpose. As this is accomplished, it is natural that the level of 
communication iidiich follows will improve. That is, unless someone in- 
sists upon precise role definition, which often is interpreted as 
telling me what you can do and what I can't do. When this happens, the 
failure of the organization is well on the way. Likewise, attempts to 
define purposes often become the source of %diat appears to be a move by 
one agency to restrict or limit another from serving certain types of 
cases or groups of people. 

The fifth possible cause is a just reason for the failure of attempts 
to organize a means for increeised communication between staff members. 
It is based upon the problems connected with the handling of privileged 
information. Again this problem arises as a matter of degree and taste. 
Until the use of central filing and the creation of ethical auid legal 
precedent, the open discussion of cases between menbers of different a- 
gencies will continue in some cases to be a source of problems. Even so 
getting to know those %dio represent the various agencies and the serv- 
ices these agencies can facilitate improved referral and communication. 

The informal organizational approach works well in rural areas. In 
these areas representatives of the veurious agencies usually are well 
acquainted both with each other and with most of the individuals and 
families needing or receiving services. 

The type of coordination council or inter-agency council needed in the 
urbaui population centers will need to be of a more formal nature. The 
agency heads will not be cd>le to discuss causes from memory nor will 
they always knew each other on a first name basis. In these areas we 
will see in the future the develofonent of computerized central clearing 
houses v;here records are stored for many cooperating agencies. 

Hc^pefully, in the future the emphasis of the various service personnel 
will shift from what their program or agency can or can't do to an 
overall approach involving many disciplines working to more efficiently 
serve those who are in need. 
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The recently announced plans for the new Scottsdale, Arizona City Hall 
reflects the shift to the new cooperative spirit we must develop. With 
the exception of the office of the mayor, city treasurer auid the rest- 
rooms, this new city service center will be without the traditional 
boxlike divisions. It is that city's hope that this new open approach 
will serve to open doors to better communication between the members of 
the various city departments and the public they serve. 

This movement toward a cooperative or team approach must occur among 
the agencies serving handicapped children and adults. The new technol- 
ogy has made rapid communication, storage and retrieval a possibility. 
Now we must advemce socially to the point idiere the rough edges in our 
interpersonal relationships do not prevent proper utilization of the 
technological aids new becoming available. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Floyd Baribeau, Director 
Division of Special Education 
Arizona State Department of Public Instruction 



I appreciate this opportunity to speak to such a group of experts in 
Special Education ais are assembled here. We have heard two people talk 
about Community Resources and I hope I can add a bit toward another 
direction on this subject. 

Utilization of community resources is becoming more and more in^rtant 
since so many local groups, both public and private, state agencies and 
the federal government are now becoming concerned with the problem of 
exceptional children. Communities are beginning to recognize that the 
problem of the handicapped is more than a family responsibility and 
that the attention of the total cemimunity and all resources are re- 
quired if progress is to be made. Schools have been involved for a 
long time and I believe we can safely say that as a discipline, educa- 
tion has done more for the plight of the handicapped than any other 
discipline; however, the sdiool frequently becomes the target of many 
groups. Historically, the public school has served as a center of com- 
munity resources. With the new focus on exceptional diildren, particu- 
larly the handicapped, another dimension becomes apparent, namely, the 
necessity to extensively utilize all resources in the community, and 
the need to establish communication with other professional groups and 
agencies previously seldom involved in planning the total school pro- 
gram. The role of the school in serving the exceptional child is in a 
transitional stage, from offering token educational services to one 
which offers services of a major consequence affecting a greater por- 
tion of the individual's life. For example, early identification and 
placement, health services, extension of the maximum age limit, job 
training, job placement emd follow-up are indicative of the movement to 
collaborate and coordinate with other agencies in programming. What I 
am trying to say is that planning is of utmost in^ortance. We, as edu- 
cators, must be concerned with the quantity and quality of the health. 
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educational, recreational and welfare services. We cannot set up our 
educational services in a vacuum. They are related to, and affected by 
other programs and services, both concerned with children and adults. 
All community services overlap and complement each other. They should 
be thought of as parts of a whole, not as separate, unrelated programs. 

I chose to talk just about the eispect of planning after looking at the 
backgrounds of the other speakers. My first point that I viould like to 
make, is that if we are to plan, we must know our relationship to the 
allied services in the continuum of care. For example, if a referral to 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation is to take place with a mini- 
mum of difficulty, the educator must iinderstand the operations of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. If the educator is to meJce maximum use of the 
community health clinics for services for the diild and possibly his 
family, he must landerstand the operation of the clinic. It should be 
remembered that services must be on a continuum amd that at each level, 
the sponsoring agency has an obligation to assune some responsibility 
for maintaining this continuity. Planning also includes for the estab- 
lishment of specific goals for each individual, not type of individual 
or handicap, periodic reassessment of the program objectives in terms 
of individual potentials and built-in flexibility within programs to 
permit quick auid easy adaptation to changing requirements. 

M|y second is that in planning, we must consider the factors that affect 
planning. Planning of a total program is affected by a wide range of 
factors and conditions. 



1. The number of exceptional children residing in your 
area of responsibility. 

2. The income, cultural status or level of the area. 

3. Density of population. 

4. Varying levels or degrees of handicaps. 

5. Present existing services. 

6. Degree to which community services are presently 
available - calls for analyzing of programs. 

7. Range of specialized services - clinics, evaluation 
centers, etc. (diagnostic - service) 

8. Degree of public understanding and backing. 



Third, I would like to discuss briefly some of the basic principles for 
planning of the utilization of community resources. I am sure that you 
will agree with me that these principles must be realistic, timely and 
most important, have the ability to produce desired results. It calls 
for awareness of the resources available to deal with the problem and 
identification of those aspects of the program that remain to be 
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solved. The process also enlists srirvices and skills of professional 
and community leaders, an inter-agency committee. 

The first principle, then, is that planning must involve any and all 
governmental, voluntary or other agency involved in exceptional diild- 
ren. This is the only way a coordinated effort can be accomplished. 

Second, what general community services and facilities should be avail- 
able to the exceptional child.. 

Third, planning on a long range should be related to community, social 
amd economic trends. Such considerations as population growth or 
shifts, industrial growth, demand for services, content of other 
health, education, and welfare agencies. The school cannot change, 
alone, adverse local conditions. 

Fourth, schools should develop to provide a base for projecting 
the extent, character and location of their own facilities in light of 
the community resources. Demand should be aissessed with special consi- 
deration. Of cour.'iie, planning should permit determination of resources 
available within an area to maintain quality programs at efficient 
levels . 

Fifth, planning should be based on the total and complete needs of all 
exceptional children for services and facilities rather than on availa- 
bility of financial support. 

Sixth, short range planning involves selection of higher priorities 
than does the long range plan. 

Seventh, schools should encourage the inprovement of existing facili- 
ties when feasible amd appropriate, but should not fall into a trap to 
bolster and promote selfish special interest groups or promote private 
enterprise . 

Eighth, school planning must include in-service training of all special 
education personnel into areas of services, availability, expected out- 
comes of service, degrees of cooperation and additional needs. 

Ninth, plamning should develop procedures to evaluate the resource act- 
ivity in light of desired outcomes and future needs on a continuing 
basis. 

Tenth, school planning must not stop with termination of the school ex- 
perience. Ideally, the special education personnel will plan into 
their program, leadership to community resources and in turn write into 
the plan the necessity for lay or other professional leadership in 
school programs. 

In closing, I would like to give as an example, some of the resources 
available in helping with Cerebral Palsied Children. We could divide 
the resources into medical, educational, vocational, recreational, 
parent and general categories. Some of the resources in the community 
might be: 
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Local UCPA - State UCPA 
Local Health Department 
Local physicians and dentists 
Public health nurses 
Hospitals 

Child Guidance Clinics 
Camps 

Private Vocational Agencies 
State Department of Health 
State Boards of Education 
State Department of Welfare 



Local Society for Crippled Children 
Parochial and private sdiools 
Parks amd Recreation Departments 
Community Centers-Community Councils 
Case Work Agencies - Family Service 
Groups 

Sheltered Workshops 
Universities and Colleges 
State Department of Mental Hygiene 
State Div of Voc Rehabilitation 
Other public schools in the aurea 



Indeed, the educational process for exceptional children calls for a 
team approach, partnerships and cooperation of all resources. Compre- 
hensive planning is a must. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

David W. Martin, Ph.D. 

Professor of Education 

Department of Social and Philosophical Foundations 
University of Southern California 



One of the most significant problems we have to face in American cul- 
ture today is not the use of computers, or how much hardware we are 
going to have, or whether we are going to have color television in 
every room, but rather how are people going to function in a culture 
which increasingly makes alienation more and more possible. 

Now, I am not a realist; I am an idealist amd will continue to be one. 

When people speak of realism, I am always reminded of the late prime 
minister of India Nehru's statement that roost realists din the world to- 
day are hopelessly unrealistic. And so I speak from the standpoint of 
being an idealist, ideal is a community where people feel that life 
is not meaningless, that they have norms, and that they are not 
ciphers. I came to this viewpoint as a sociologist with training in 
anthropology as a participant-observor. I have gone into communities, 
not as someone in power such as a school principal or teacher, but as a 
learner. And I have come out of the communities - both Negro and 
Mexican-Americem, with a great sense of humility after perceiving these 
people's insights and their ability to see through part of the shams 
and hypocrisies of our society. Many of these people have deep feelings 
and understanding, and, despite their being untutored and unlettered, 
they have tr^endous intelligence. I am speaking for these people. 

We in the schools have not looked enough to the community for greater ^ 
strength in our programs. To approach auiy community, we must maintain 
one fundamental principle - a principle that is applicable to any 
school program, whether it be the education of the normal, gifted, or 
handicapped child, and that is the belief that each person is valuable. 
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unique, and capable of greater growth towards social sensitivity auid 
responsibility. Also, each person has underdeveloped abilities in ini-> 
tiative, originality, and leadership. These qualities can be discov- 
ered and strengthened if we give people a diance. The following 2u:e two 
examples with vdiich I have been personally engaged: 

This past summer I was a director of an NDEA Institute for Teachers of 
Disadvantaged Youth. The core of our program was that «fe felt we ought 
to break down the barriers that exist between the community and the 
schools (in this case the Mexican- American community and a Negro commu- 
nity) ; and also to break down the barriers between teachers and adnin- 
istrators, as well as barriers betvreen regions by putting people 
together in meaningful and task-oriented situations. This we did. The 
strength of our program, however, was that %ie decided that on each of 
eight teams of teachers and administrators, we wanted a community youth 
idio was an indigenous community member. As we did not want any National 
Honor Society members nor leaders of the student councils, we did NOT 
go to the schools for our community youths, we looked for youths in the 
cononmity idio were leaders among their peers and %dio knew their commu- 
nity thoroughly. We did not care if they were gang leaders (in fact, 
%ie wanted gang leaders and found one); nor did %ie care if they were 
school drop-outs. We wanted someone in the community %iho knew them to 
say, "This is a boy who knows %diat the score is, and is a leader." We 
found ei^t boys - four Negroes and four Mexican-Americans . They were 
put on each team as members; however, as they were working %d.th teach- 
ers and adainistrators , and %#e wanted these boys to be - in a sense - 
team leaders, we made them members of our University staff. How ^bout 
that? And because they cmne from a community where money really means 
something, we could not pay them less; so these boys received the same 
amount of money as the teachers and adninistrators . By this informal 
level of communication, we meant to prove that all were equals in this 
particular relationship. All had tasks to do, and %ie had a few result- 
ing problems; however the interesting thing is that didn't have aiqr 
problems with the boys. Instead %ie had a few problems with teachers 
and administrators who, at first, could not admit that there were some 
untutored, unlettered people that mi^t have better values and more in- 
sight into %ihat was going on. we had problems, but before the institute 
ended they were resolved. Everyone in the institute, including the 
boys, went away a little htnble and grateful. When it ended, much of 
its success was owed to ei^t boys %dio had a deep feeling about their 
role in the community, their relationships with teachers and adminis- 
trators, and mostly, their relationship with their people. 

One of the defects in our society is that we do not get to know each 
other very %iell; we do not learn how to level with each other; we have 
not yet learned how to say to another person - humbly and meaning it - 
"What do I look like to you? What do I mean to you? How do you read 
me?" - and be %d.lling to hear how we are perceived by others. Every 
morning dxiring the institute we had one hour and a half to two hours of 
sensitivity training, although we called it a human relations seminar. 
The interesting thing is, here I^ am standing in front of you when I 
would much rather sit down with ten or twelve of you and spend the 
whole afternoon talking 2bout mutual problems, how we see each other, 
and getting oia: feelings out in the open. This is also how you reach 
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yoior coinmunity. If any charges should be made against the educational 
profession, they axe that there are too many squares, too many people 
hiding behind their degrees, and too many people who have learned to 
substitute knowledge for feelings. Ultimately, it is our feelings that 
are going to plunge us into destruction or raise us to greater heists. 

The following is another example of coinmunity involvement amd my re- 
spect for the community and its possibilities. Recently I was asked to 
evaluate a federal program in remedial reading for students %dio had 
failed. It proved most interesting. These schools each had one teach- 
er, one trained guidance counselor, and four community addes for about 
fifteen students in the program. The teachers %iere selected on the 
basis of both their credentials amd success as teachers as meaisured by 
administrators. The guidauice counselors were selected on the baisis of 
proper credentials . The four community addes, however, were picked on 
the baisis that they were warm human beings - a most unusual require- 
ment! The cMhninistrators said, "We need some people and we can pay so 
much. It does not even matter if these aides have graduated from high 
school." The addes then were chosen on the basis of intuitive judgment 
by the interviewing au3ministrator. Later, as I talked to the people %dio 
pidked them, they said, "Well, we were looking for wamn-hearted indivi- 
duals vdio could relate." Later, ray task was to evaluate the program, 
and to see who were most effective in terms of different roles. In 
terms of any criteria, the most effective people in this program were 
the four community aides. When interviewing students in the programs 
in the three schools , a key question I asked was : "If you had a per- 
sonal problem, to %#hom in this group would you go for help?" They 
always picked one of the community addes insteaid of a trained counsel- 
or. To the question, "If you aure having problems with reading, to whom 
would you go?" Would they go to the teacher? NO, they wanted to take 
both their academic and personal problems to these community aides who 
were selected on the bausis of their being waurm humam beings. 

Perhaps we have partly regressed in education. I am becoming less 
enchamted with advanced degrees of how much one knows; instead I am 
beginning to look more auid more at the quality of the individual ais a 
hum am being, because we have so few left. Perhaps educators have 
tended to shy from community involvements ; community involvement of any 
kind is seldom simple. Even adter commitment to a group or purpose, 
people caul be difficult when differences occur. One thing you can ex- 
pect is dissension auid conflict. Your test ais a human being is vrtiether 
or not you can hamdle trouble - from haure-brained ideaiis to little 
feuds in the community. Very often we axe discouraged from using com- 
munity people because they do introduce disturbing elements. Properly 
hauidled, however, conflicts can be creative. They can provide a sense 
of excitement for your program. Also, it is extremely important for 
people to experience differences freely. Get things out into the open. 
Too many people seaurch for consensus too quickly. A group leader %dio 
is not really ccmmitted to the worth of individuals can be spotted by 
how long he or she can tolerate conflict in a group. The leader who cam 
sit there auid not be upset by letting people express their differences 
freely in the open is aui individual who baisically respects the quality 
of individualism by allowing people to be themselves. If we seaurch for 
consensus and get it too quickly, we cam predict what is going to hap- 
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pen. It will probably breadc out later in a more virulent form. Also, 
in approaching our community, we must realize that people do things for 
many reasons, some of them beisically selfish, and some of them basical- 
ly altruistic. If we permit free discussion of differences, people do 
tend to become responsible and thus they foster the interests of the 
%«hole group and of their idea of community. 

Furthermore, if we are to successfully operate in a community, we must 
carefully delineate our beliefs and value structure of the program. 
Goals must be open and on the line; however, they must also be compati- 
ble and reinforce the existing values and beliefs already present in 
the community. In other words, you can not do a good job in the commu- 
nity if you don't know it. For example, PTA women with tea and cookies 
do not go over in a Mexi cam- American community. What is needed in 
Mexican- American communities is a male organization. Why? Again, if 
you knew anything about the idea of machismo, the male runs the thing. 
So if you have mostly Mexican- American children, arrange activities so 
that the males can work in the schools. In Los Angeles, for exan^le, a 
number of schools have discarded the PTA and have instituted their own 
male groves which meet in the evening and exclude women. I am not in 
favor, particularly, but then, I'm not Mexican-American either. Also, 
when working in disadvantaged areas, we should realize that the future, 
as such, does not mean very much. They are "NOW" oriented - not tomor- 
row, not next year, but new, One can't promise that "We're going to do 
this next year," or even "Stick around for a few weeks." You should 
come into this kind of community and say, "Tomorrow this will happen." 
Furthermore, you should continually demonstrate how well the program is 
progressing. Failure to communicate this progress is one of the biggest 
hindrances to most of our programs, because the latent function of 
publicizing progress is to induce in the institution a success orienta- 
tion. If you can induce this, you will go against almost everything 
that has ever happened in public education, because most schools are 
failure-oriented in relation to the community. I once had a grot:^ of 
my students assess community contacts in terms of %diether the ccxitact 
was based on a success story or a failure; we found that most of the 
communi^ contacts were centered on failure. For example, if a child 
is having problems in class, such as discipline or grades, %ie tmxially 
bring a parent in and say, "Let me tell you about Johnny and his 
trouble." But how many times do %«e call the parent in and say, "I want 
to tell you about Johnny. He is a great kid and we love him!" In 
terms of success you should do more of the latter; and as much as pos- 
sible, forget your failures. If you can induce in your community the 
idea that you're doing great things - if you ceiii show it - you've got 
it made. They will love you and more than not, support you completely. 
So, if you are a good administrator, you are always looking around, 
saying, "How can I tell my community how we are succeeding?" And svreep 
your failures under the rug. 

Also, as a good administrator, you must plan for the future. For exam- 
ple, you should know how much money is being spent. It is inportant to 
keep up with any new community programs, amd there is <xily one way to 
find out: Get into the community. The federal government is funding 

more and more community-sponsored, community-run organizations. How- 
ever, if you go into the conventional agencies, often they don't know 
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about them. If you know your community ^ and just not the Kiwanis, the 
Rotarians, or similar organizations, and the real people in the street 
- you'll find out. 

One very important contact for most schools should be a ccxnmunity 
coordinator - someone whose job is to go into the community, to walk 
the streets, to talk to people, and to find out what is going on. Also, 
if you are in a poverty area, an especially importamt function is to 
act as a referral agency for people who need family help. Consider 
yourself as a coordinating council; thus you should have a helping com- 
munity coordinator provide this kind of data for you. For exaunple, 
handicapped children often have multiple handicaps such as a family 
with poverty, divorce, desertion, or disease. Thus , if you can be the 

coordinating referral agent, it is another way to get your community 
behind you. 

You may often have to seek community s\jpport, such as financial help. 
Even in a poverty area, it is import amt to get people to contribute 
money, even if only a small amount. In poverty areais vie are so very 
often a little reluctant to ask for money from parents or members of 
the communi^. I think this is wrong because in giving money - no 
matter how little - they give a little of themselves, too. There is a 
tie between their investment and their feelings toward thia program. 
Basically what we want is to induce positive feelings towards our pro- 
gram. 

If pe<^le can not give money, they can often give time. However, one 
of the worst possible mistakes administrators often make vdien utilizing 
community time is that the nonprofessionals are generally given worth- 
less or oversinqplified jobs. If people are giving time, make certain 
their time is worth something. Try to give them something that takes 
some skill; you may be amazed at how well they can and do perform. 
Often the job will be done better than trained individuals can do it 
even if you have to creatively seek out ways of making this possible. 
You will generally be making a contribution both ways. For example, 
people vdio can not read very well often medee good tutors for others who 
can not read very viell either. Now, how about that? Studies made of 
tutors indicate that the most gain in learning is made by the tutor 
rather than the tutee. You too can similarly be enriched in yoxir edu- 
cational search. 

So in conclusion, 1 hope that when you go back to your communities, you 
viill look around, see who is there, and get acquainted. In terms of 
oomnunity resources, look at your people - search for all of the people 
in your community and ure them. They can make more of a difference than 
you realize. 
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NEW ROLES IN SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION 

Robert A. Henderson, Ph.D., Chairman 
Department of Special Education 
University of Illinois 



My topic is *' New Roles in Special Education Administration." My charge 
is to create a gnawing doubt that all is \iell, and to instill a burning 
desire for change. For it is change that is the essence of administra- 
tive leadership: change either of procedure or structure to achieve the 
goals and objectives, or change of the goals and objectives themselves. 

To some of you this may seem most in^roper: in your district everything 
is perfect! Every exceptional child in your district is identified, 
diagnosed, placed in the optimal special educational program with fully 
certified and experienced teachers, whose classrooms are models of 
teaching stations, equipped with every functional learning aid availa- 
ble, supervised by enlightened prir.cipals, in buildings with coopera- 
tive, supportative faculty, integrated to the utmost with the non- 
exceptional children (if indeed there are any such left) , all this in a 
community with em adequate tax base, and a populace eager and willing 
to support their schools - and especially the extra costs of the spec- 
ial education progr 2 im therein. 

Each of you, now having if^entified yourself as the one to which I have 
just referred, may feel that you should be properly excused if you 
yield to temptation. After all, I have indicated that my topic, "New 
Roles," really has to do with change - and the very fact that your pro- 
gram is perfect (or rather was perfect when you last locked) means, by 
definition, that no change is needed. After all, change perfection, 
and you achieve non-perfection. 

But bew 2 u:e: all is not well - perfection has slipped: a new family has 
moved to town, over the %reekend with 12 children of ages 3-16. What 
are the odds that one or more are exceptional? While your efficient 
referral and screening system might soon ferret out these newcomers, 
there ere other fac:tors operating of considerably more significance. 
Even as we meet here, legislative bodies at the local, state amd fed- 
eral levels are considering bills which, if they become law, could aid 
or hinder your efforts considerably. Also at this very minute, a judge 
in gome state or federal court is stiidying the briefs on a case con- 
cerning the schools. His decision, when iised as a precedence, may 
shake the very foundations of special education programs. Witness the 
Harold Skelly decision in Washington, D. C., this summer, which said in 
effect that the tract system was in fact segregation, and thus uncon- 
stitutional. Will the next decision extend this to include special 
classes for the retarded and distxirbed? 

Scientific discoveries are also causing change — both for the good and 
the bad. Rachel Carson's Silent Spring may have overstated the case to 
achieve dramatic effect, but the deformed children resulting from the 
so-called side effects of the tranquilizer drug Thalidomide, are living 
proof of the creation of handicapped children by what was advertised as 
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€ui aid to mankind's troubles. Who knows what side effects are operat** 
ing new on each of us and our children from the various mam-made syn- 
thetics «ie breath, eat, or otherwise swallow? What combinations of 
these are capable of producing damage to the growing child, to a devel- 
oping fetus, or perhaps even "to the chromosome or gene structure itself 
prior to conception. 

If we have amy constamt in the history of science it is that growth is 
uneven - that it comes in spurts and thrit each discovery produces new 
problems. TaUce for instance the problem of high mortality in premature 
babies. Medical science produced the incubator with its life-saving 
oxygen - only to discover that it had created a new cause of blindness: 
rentrolental fibroplaisis (RI<F) . It will be several years yet before the 
large wave of these children are through our special educational facil- 
ities. Oh, to be sure, in 1954 the cause of RLF had been pinpointed, 
and a correction was made to prevent the condition from resulting, but 
the RLF children are still with us: first requiring increased nunbers 
of facilities, and then, a reduction to correspond with the reduced 
incidence . 

As we learn more about the heterogeneous group of children with the 
heterogeneous labels: "mild neurological handicapped," "brain in- 
jured," "learning disabilities," cmd even, "educationally hamdicapped," 
we are belatedly discovering that the essence of vdiat is special about 
special education is diagnostic-teaching based on an imderstanding of 
individual difference in the ways in vdiich children learn. In ray 
opinion, we have only opened the door to what Kirk calls "Scientific 
Pedagogy." How raany children with school records indicating, "lazy," 
"unmotivated," "lacks study skills," "poor attitude toward school," 
etc., are really undiagnosed learning disabilities. The number of such 
children cannot even be guessed at. What evidence we do have, however, 
makes clear that the convenient categories into which we drop children, 
once a label has been attached, often do more to satisfy OUP desire for 
nearness in administrative procedures than it does for identifying 
fully adequate programs for handicapped children. Many special ed- 
ucation programs involve segregation or remediation - both of which are 
administrative procedures designed to adapt the child to the regular 
curriculiaa. For some of our exceptional children, we will need to 
design a curriculum for the child's paurticular syndrome of learning 
disabilities, or at least what might considered readiness training 
for developing generalizations which can then be used in the more 
traditional educational programs r 

Perhaps the easiest way to illustrate change in administration of spec- 
ial education and its implications for new roles, is to share with you 
some of the results of a national study of special educational adminis- 
trators. Faced with problems of decision making without adequate data, 
the United States Office of Education ad hoc pamel on state plans and 
administration asked the Institute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, University of Illinois, to conduct a study of current projected 
needs din this field. A fellow Californian, Ken Wyatt, undertook this 
study with the aid and encouragement of the state directors of special 
education. State officials were asked to provide data concerning cur- 
rent status of administrators and supervisors, attrition rates and a 
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five-year projection. 

Table 1 summcurizes current euid* projected numbers of special education 
leadership personnel by type of position and by employment agency. 
While the increase in directors is impressive (from 1243 to 2443 ) , they 
will actually be decreasing in terms of proportion of directors to the 
total leadership personnel required. Principals of special schools 
also show a drop, while coordinators are seen holding tiieir own. Con- 
sultants and supervisors, on the other heuid, will gain both in terms of 
total numbers and the proportion of positions which they hold. The 
logic of this would seem to verify the accuracy of predictions: That 

as school district reorgauiization plus • formation of multi-district 
cooperative programs for exceptional children produce larger, more 
efficient units, the need for several all-purpose directors decreases, 
but conversely, the need for supervisors of particular phases of the 
programs increases as the number of specialists in a given program per- 
mit such a supervisor to be enployed. 

The right hand half of the table show the current and projected enploy- 
ment locales for special education leadership. . Here too we see chang- 
ing pictvure: proportions dropping in public and private residential 

schools, and in state offices. Intermediate, cooperative ^strict 
programs and single school districts will show the major increeises. 

The underlying assumption to all these data, of course, is that. we have 
not met the needs of all exceptional children. Taking the USOE report 
of number of exceptional children served^ and census . data of. public 
school enrollment, we see that most states are providing special edu- 
cational services to three percent or less of their children. (See 
figure 1) The near ten percent state is North Ccurolina, and achieves 
this status by enrolling an unusual proportion of children in programs 
for the gifted. If prevalence estimates have any validity, most of the 
states have a long way to go toward meeting the needs of exceptional 
children. This, therefore, adds credence to the estimates of adminis- 
trative personnel needed. 

I 

As we approach the goal of meeting needs, a shift in type of personnel 
needed is seen. Combining the directors, principals, and coordinators 
as "administrative" positions, we can see the relative change compcured 
to the supervisor and consultant who are combined as "supervisory" in 
figure 2. While today the administrators outnumber the supervisors by 
two to one, it is estimated that in just five years they will be about 
even. This is not to say that the director of today does not provide 
supervisory services, nor that the supervisor of special classes does 
not p>erform administrative teisks relating tp bus schedules, etc. As 
larger units come into being, however, specialization of function will 
inevitably t6Uce place - and the clearest trend from these data is that 
the supervisory function now exercised by tie administrator in the 
sinaller districts will be removed and assigned to a supervisor whose 
role will be less ambiguous and contradictory. 

If indeed this does occur, we will find supervisors of a radically 
different variety them are now available. Too often supervisor = junior 
administrator, with differences between director and supervisor limited 
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Figure 1. Distribution of states according to 

the percent of the total public school 
population enrolled in special education 
programs. 
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to scope but not activity. Since positions labelled as "supervisor” 
carry this connotation, and are many times seen as stepping stones to 
positions of director, they are seldom sought by "master teacher." 
These individuals want close contact with the classrooms and are re- 
pelled by administrative duties. 



When and if sufficient specialization occurs, it should be possible to 
employ these master teachers as supervisors in the true sense of the 
term. Tasks now assigned to supervisors, such as bus schedules, budget 
and inventory, etc., would go instead to an administrative assisteuit 
working under the director or a coordinator, ^e supervisor would have 
inprovement of the curriculum as a primeury responsibility, and would 
spend most of her time in the classrocxn demonstrating the use of new 
materials or tedmiques, or freeing the teacher to visit another class 
of children with similar problems. In-service education and curriculum 
development would thus be a continuous process closely related to 
supervision. 

Prom what we know of personality differences and role expectations, 
the budding administrator will not be the person to fill this kind of 
supervisory role. Conversely, the master teacher will reject "promo- 
tion" if the new position involves assuming administrative responsibil- 
ities. Thus, the supervisors of tomorrow will have a new role. Even in 
small districts where all administrative personnel wear several hats, 
it will be possible to "seduce" the master teacher into assuming the 
supervisory role by (1) maintaining the sepeuration of function euid 
(2) combining part-time teaching instead of administrative duties, with 
the supervisory position. 

Along these same lines, we might look for a minute at California's part 
time special education leadership personnel. Charlie Watson has sup- 
plied the interesting figures on Table 2. Directors in local districts 
are wearing the Guidance, Pupil Personnel or Special Services hat as 
their primary job title, with special education as secondary in about 
75% of the cases. Intermediate directors of special education have such 
a hat in only 41% of the total, which probably reflects the specialized 
nature of many of the intermediate, cooperative programs. if the pre- 
diction concerning the changing role of supervisors is correct, future 
analyses should show many more supervisors than estimated, many of whom 
would be part-time teachers. 

To paraphrase and corrupt an old saying, "Not only do liars figure, but 
fig\ires lie!" Even if true in relation to the table and charts we've 
just seen, an increase in numbers of programs is inevitable. What does 
such an increase portend for new roles for special education adminis- 
trators? One seems clear from the predictions themselves: an increased 
specialization euid separation of the supervisory role from the all- 
purpose director in the small district, and the creation of many admin- 
istrative assistant positions. 

Just the increase in mambers will pose new problems. Communication be- 
tween administrators will require greater time and effort. What before 
could be a casual conversation between a few friends, will necessitate 
formal structure and scheduled meetings to achieve the same level of 
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understanding. Also implied in the increasing nuniber of exceptional 
children being served is the relative importance of the special educa-* 
tion programs in education: at the local# state and national levels. 
With such increased responsibilities for a greater proportion of the 
schools' children i=?ill ccme control of more personnel and funds - the 
basis of power. >fill require considerable change - in kind as 
veil as degree - for administrators of special education. Any group 
which acquires a specialized body of knowledge %fhidi is inportant to 
socie^ is given more autonoBiy# %ihich in turn must be accompanied by 
ethical responsibility. 

Such responsibility will be reflected in revised priority allocations 
among old roles as well as the inpoeition of new roles. Hie medical and 
legal professions provide the best analogies. Ethical responsibilities 
here involve not only the discipline of menhers %diO violate the ethical 
standards of the profession# but also# and periiaps more inportant# par- 
ticipation in the recruitment and pr^aration of those who enter the 
field. What would medicine be today irithout the internship as a vital 
element in the pr^aration of doctors? Yet how mai^ of you are contri- 
buting to the preparation of neophyte administrators by sipervising an 
intern this year? How many of you have budgeted for such a person for 
next year? If the large number of new adsdnistrative and sipervisozy 
personnel are to be adequately pr^ared in the coming years # we must 
have an increased amareness of the administrator's share of responsibi- 
li^ for the pr^aration of such personnel. Thus the adhdnistrator 
becomes a part-time graiduate educator# while the college professor is 
more and more often found outside the confines of his ivory tower 
woricing on tiie real problems of the schools. 

Another area where special education acbdnistrators will need to ac- 
quire new roles is in the realm of legislation. Ihilike the m edical imd 
legal professions# education is closely related to the political struc- 
ture. When the doctor or lawyer needs more money to function properly 
he raises his fees accordingly. The educator# oh the other hand must 
turn to the school board# the state legislature or the Congress to 
obtain the needed funds. Furthermore# restrictions on use of these 
funds are often legislated along with the appropriations. Thus the 
special education administrator must be particularly aware of pending 
legislation# both to obtain needed financial support# but also in order 
to avoid laws which provide excessive and i^roper controls. Top many 
of us have been bashful about testifying before legislative committees# 
about asking our legislators to keep us informed on the progress of 
certain bills# and of taking vigorous professional acti<»& to have good 
legislation introduced and p<issed# and bad legislation defeated. As 
more and more exceptional diildren are provided special services the 
burden of responsibility for such legislation must properly fall on 
those %»ith the requisite knowledge and experience: the Special Educa- 
tion Actainistrator. 

While less common# we need also to develop a new role in a brandi of 
government with which few of us have ax^ acquaintance: the judicial. 
No - I'm not advocating that we get ourselves axresced by sit-ins for 
better services for the handicapped. On the contrary# it is hi^ time 
that %ie become identified as the proper scarce of expert testimony on 
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matters vAiich affect the education of exceptional diildren. We should 
be alert to possible test cases which could set precedents affecting 
not cmly our own but many other districts in our own and other states. 
The procedure is well established: declaration of interest in filing a 
brief to provide information or expert opinion as **amicus curiae” or 
friend of the court. The data supplied the court is then \ised in 
reaching a judgment, often utilizing the data and recommendations in 
framing the decision. 

lu addition to the new legislation and interpretations of old laws, %ie 
must look to the problem of making what we now have available work to 
best advantage. Given the end of the Vietnamese war and consequent 
approriations at the levels authorized in the basic enabling legisla- 
tion, special education will be literally bombarded with federal funds# 
either directly or through state depaurtments of education. In addition, 
regional R £ D laboratories are being established which could be of 
considerable assistance in translating research findings into classroom 
practices. Instructional Materials center s 2u:e springing up to evalu- 
ate new techniques and materials# and to disseminate them into the 
schools. 

While coordination has always been an administrative responsibility# 
the future will bring witl> it a level of complexity heretofore unknown. 
Early diagnosis of many handicapping conditions will alter the extent 
and effect, if educational programs can be phased in at the proper 
time. Coordination of effort with preschool programs operated by par- 
ents and others, as well as with post-school activities such as shel- 
tc#red workshcsps and activity centers %rill be mandatory. All these 
activities will require more than just additional need for administra- 
tive time. Ihe new ^ills and conpetencies demanded will cxmstitute a 
new role for the director of the future. 

At the outset we defined administrative leadership as the initiation of 
a new procedure or structure - i.e., change. We have seen tiiat tiiis 
may range from legislation to hardware, from dollars to interns. While 
soBie ^ange is inevitable, %hat kinds of changes must be initiated to 
insure improvement in special educational offerings? Much of what %ce 
now teach as schcx>l administraticjn is composed of the testimonials of 
successful administrators, or the folklore of ”promising practices.” 
Reli^le knowledge must be obtained through the use of the scientific 
method. we must be able and trilling to devise action research at the 
school district level to espirically test the benefits of varying or- 
ganizational patterns, different ^pes of instructicsn, methods ca: 
niateria][s , of new learning aids. Ihe special educational administrator 
must assist university researchers in appreciating the school's prcjb- 
1 fwii€8 and in accon^lishing meaningful research in the schools. Such a 
role is complementary to the one described earlier in connection %d.th 
the identification, recruitment and education of new administrators. 
The research skills of these ycning people need to be sharpened in the 
real wrld of day-to-day administrative problems. The Special Education 
Director must develop a climate %hich will encourage the university re- 
searcher to bring his skills into the sdicx>ls and apply the methods of 
scientific inquiry to the problems of special education for the handi- 
capped and the gifted. 
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If special education is to nuJce the adaptations to meet the demands of 
tomorrow's world, strong administrative leadership will be a necessity. 
New roles for future leaders in special education will require new 
skills and competencies. llie preparation of such leaders and the 
development of new knowledge through research must become a shared 
responsibility of the entire profession - a partnership of practicing 
administrators and those of us in university programs. 



NATIONAL SCENE IN ADMINISTRATION OF SPECIAI. EDUCATION 



Martin J. Dean, Ed.D. 

Coordinator^ Specdat Educational Services Division 
San Francisco Unified School District 
Irmediate Fast President^ CEC Council of 
Administrators of Special Education 



I have been asked to mention something about the national scene, and I 
will be quite succinct in those remarks, because I should like to 
explore some otiier things with you %diich I hope %iill be new to s<xne 
of you, thou^t-provoking to others. 

So far as the national scene is concerned, let me assure tiiose of you 
who are either native Californians or new to California that as nearly 
as I can ascertain, California's program for special education and the 
si;pport tiiereof are far and away much better, much greater, than any 
other state in these fifty states, and I have had very recent conversa- 
tion with some from Maryland, Michigan, New York, Texas, Florida, and 
Illinois, to name but a few. I therefore take off my hat - and I hope 
you Kill also - to Frank Doyle, Charlie Watson, and more recently, Don 
Mahler, for the leadership they have given us in this particular endea- 
vor of ours to place California first in the nation. Now, before %»e 
get too smug and assume that we have accomplished all that needs to be 
accosplished in special education, I want to talk with you about some 
other concerns that are confronting sone of us at the national level. 

It's a genuine pleasure to have the opportunity of meeting %d.th this 
particular group today. Perhaps I should be somewhat appr^ensive about 
the occasion. There's an old saying, "The most difficult audience is 
one up of one's peers." In the first place, you must know that I 
have a sincere respect for your area of endeavor, and for the stamina 
and talent required to carry out your programs. Those of us in special 
education administration are alternately judged as either independent 
thinkers or controversial figures. To ny thinking, this is both 
encouraging and complimentary. Special Education has not made the pro- 
gress nor advances over the years by acquiescing to group thought or by 
standing pat, but by constantly challenging any proposal %diich presents 
itself. Therefore, at the risk of producing some controversy, but with 
the hope of stimulating ideas, I have cast this presentation in a 
format of suppositions and practices as a means of critically analyzing 
certain issues in the administration of special education. In some 
instances I will exaggerate the point to illustrate the unsure ground 
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upon which many of our practices exist. I hope you will understand 
that my role today is not to encourage negativism, but to focus on the 
problems cuid examine some of our time-bound concepts. May I suggest 
that as you consider the issues, your attention be more directed to 
special education administration in the broader scope rather them any 
specific area. 

Supposition one: teacher education is the sole province of the uni- 
versity. Some of you may have heard that statement made as a belief 
by a friend of ours, Lou Flieger. Lou, some of you will recall, was 
Director of Special Education at the University of Denver and is 
presently the Director of Special Education at Kent State Uhiversity. 
He iwiitioned this as a belief in 1965 in Portland, Oregon, at our 
national CASE meeting. However, he added, "Teacher education is an 
ever-continuing approach to in^roving the armamentation of teachers, 
and while university professors may have the initial opportunity to 
deal with the teacher in becoming, the task of developing a teacher is 
never complete and must be substantially continued by the public 
school." Ftandamentally, there is apparently some question in Lou's 
mind %diether the university should attempt to produce a teacher. 
Instead, it's major function should be to produce scholars with keen 
intellects, emotional balance, and flexible behavior. Undoubtedly, the 
magnitude of such a task is difficult, but one for idiich the universi^ 
was originally designed to fulfill and can acccmplish. It is important 
to note that the development of professional ocxnpetencies stems from 
the major function but does not supersede it. Part of the reason for 
alloting the major share of teacher education to the university is the 
assumption that professors are best equipped to inculcate the knowledge 
of education since they are the "purveyors of the word” in education. 
There is no doubt that they can teach the generalizations of human 
learning, child development, instructional theory and subject matter 
content, but this is a far cry from the actual day-to-day teaching in 
the cleissroom. In fact, the college milieu is so far removed from 
the public school classroom that many professors would have a most 
difficult time teaching in the public school under modem approaches 
in education. I am not suggesting that they are incapable of teaching 
in the public school classroom, but since they are definitely somewhat 
removed from the daily task performance of classro<XR teachers, they 
tend, by the nature of their work, to be out of touch with the reality 
of the situation. I am implying that rather than attempting to perform 
too many tasks, and doing some badly, the role of the college in- 
structor can foreseeably be maintained in developing theories and 
generalizations %diich have inplications for classroom teaching. 

Lou posed a solution - a rapprochement - to this particular problem. He 
stated simply, "Public school administrators and master teachers in 
special education should serve on university faculties." Although we 
do find this practice enployed in many instances, it is not generally 
applied to foster a relationship «hich connotes a cohesive special 
education program. The premise upon which the practice evolves is more 
concerned with the university wanting an economically cheap program. 
Rather, the basis should be that the professor and public school per- 
sonnel can complement each other's coopetencies . 
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He also stated another rapprochement: "The primary function of the 
university professor should be to tea^ special education as a be- 
havioral science concerned with theory and generalizations." Emphasis 
upon theory and generalization is an imperative in special education 
because without sound theory, practice becomes static. Thus# tiie 
develofxnent of theoretical formulations of discipline is probably the 
most significant function of the professor. I suspect# since I recog- 
nize that some of you are frcmi universities# you may wish to challenge 
Lou's statement# but I think we will all recognize that Lou has his 
feet on the groimd. 

In application# we may need a two-platoon system of professors defined 
as those idiose primary en^hasis is on theory and those whose function 
is concerned with the methodology of teaching. This idea is not too 
far-fetched because# as one surveys the interests and orientation of 
college professors# they seem to separate themselves in this manner. 

Another belief or supposition: special education administrators in the 
public schools have the opportunity to be educational statesmen. In 
practice# there is no doubt that public sdxool administrators CBP9 
educational statesmen because they have been the bulwark for special 
education. Although the college teacher can always hide from the hue 
and cry of the masses (many have not# however) auid isolate# as well as 
insulate himself from community pressures# this has not been true of 
the public school administrator. Hwever# the latter has not made 
himself distinctive enough. In a larger sense# he has been the 
whipping boy of t^e parents and# in a smaller sense# the water boy of 
the superintendent. He has always tried to be a "nice gi:^" but finds 
he is constantly having to prove himself and the worthiness of his 
Program. This human condition is self-defacing# and one wonders when 
the end is in sight, f^en will he be able to sit at the round tid>le of 
administrators with equal voice? It still amazes me to realize how 
many $15 #000 to $20 #000 administrators are hired because of their 
knowledge about special education# yet someone else makes the decisions 
about the special education program. 

Siqpposition : the special education administrator can determine the 
direction of the special education program. In practice# as you and I 
know# most special education programs are still at the mercy of a prin- 
cipal or a siq>erintendent. Frequently# the establishment of a special 
class depends on the negative needs of the principal# such as# "I don't 
quite know where to put these youngsters or idiat to do with them 
because they seem to disrupt the mainstream of education in this build- 
ing." In fact# too many principals have the ultimate right to issue 
edicts whether a special class remains in or out of a particular 
school. This clearly denotes that special education is still not 
considered an integral part of education and depends iqRon the idiim of a 
person who is not a special educator. Thus , the administrator of spec- 
ial education is still viewed as a consultant or trouble-shooter rather 
than the director of the program. He has the responsibility - but not 
the authori*^ - to determine the direction of a program. 

Supposition: special reimbursement of special education programs 
assures their continuemce. In this particular State - and I understand 
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you have spent a great deal of time discussing the recently passed bill 
vdiich will increase the support of special education - I would suspect 
that cl2issroom space will dictate who has what room in a given build- 
ing. In the final cuialysis, albeit special education will pay its way, 
- and let's not lose sight of this fact - the youngsters, generally 
speaking, are unfortunately considered second class citizens and their 
needs are often regarded as second or third in primary importance. 

One of the things that needs to be done - and some of you will not 
agree - is to increase the aid to all education both at the national 
and state level. I suspect that if we were given an opportunity to 
support education, not only special education, at the level it should 
be supported, euid allow administrators in public school programs to 
give the direction they feel they need in their community, %»e would 
have much better programs of special education. We wouldn't have crash 
programs attempting to get as much as we can from this source or that 
source. 

The following remarks were made by Ralph Tyler in a recent interview 
for the Phi Delta Kappan-. 

It is impossible to compare the quality of the job we are 
(toing today 

(and I think we could relate this to speciad education) 

with what we did in the earlier time, because our job has 
dicuiged. Until World War I our job was, essentially, to 
provide educational opportunity to students who were edready 
motivated. Since then, and especially since the Great 
Depression, we have assuired an entirely different task. We 
have learned to teach those who could not and would not have 
learned under the old scheme. Some persons still fadl to 
grasp the fact that our great task is still to reach those 
who are not themselves actively seeking education. By far, 
the easiest part of the teaching task is to teach the student 
who comes to school eager to learn. So far, we have only 
been tinkering with administrative arrangements in our ef- 
forts to achieve more effective learning. 

A real scholar, Mr. Tyler 1 

A bit mo 2 re controversial was a statement by TOm L^urike which appeared in 
the saune issue of the Phi Delta Kappani 

If ^e research in the previous three yeaurs in medicine, 
agricultxire, physics, and chemistry were to be vdped out, 
our life would be ch2uiged materially. But if reseaurch in the 
area of teacher personnel in the same three years were to 
vanish, educators and education would continue much as usual. 

Si:qpposition : the public school represents the essence of well-con- 
ceived special education prc^grams. Practice: in the past, special 
education programs have grown in eui unsystematic fashion as reflected 
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by the negative commitment of general educators » pressure of parental 
groups, and inadequate overall state planning. Whatever the reasons 
for the se^ented programs, the result has been a lade of definitive 
relationships as to role, function, and decision-making. Uhdoubtedly, 
our knowledge about implementing the structure of special education 
programs has increased, but the condition of happenstance still exist 
in numerous urban and rural situations. Moreover, projection of the 
needs of exceptional children has almost been non-existent because 
school planning has been after the fact, not before the fact. I would 
only remind you of the program f<>r the educationally handicapped in 
this particular state. What do you suppose is going on in other states 
that haven't even attempted to meet the needs of the emotionally dis- 
turbed or neurologically handicapped? Many errors though we have made, 
California is so far and away ahead of the other states - even Michigan 
which was a pioneer in the education of emotionally disturbed diildren 
- and I say that with all due reverence, because that's my home state. 
It's appalling to learn, when talking with administrators of special 
education programs throughout this country, how little is actually 
being done and how far professional educators are behind, in 1967 , in 
planning to meet the needs of these youngsters. 

It appears to be a relatively simple task to survey the needs of excep- 
tional children and plan accordingly. Knowing how many youngsters may 
be placed in special classes, a school system could feasibly hire 
teachers beforehand and enhance their training during the summer before 
actual placement in the special clciss. 

lou Fliegler had a comment - a rapprochement - to this problem: 

Uhiversity and public school administrators should present a 
unified posture of the purposes of special education. If new 
and constructive ideas are to emerge in special education, 
there must be disagreement. However, disagreement should not 
necessarily lead to dissension and divisiveness among special 
educators. We have too much discord over concepts and pro- 
gramming, especially the latter. University administrators 
decry the establishment of special classes in the public 
schools without qualified personnel, while the public school 
administrators, faced with inexorable pressure fr<xn parents 
and enactments of laws decry the lack of program planning 
by the university. In a sense both eure correct. But the con- 
sequence of each divisiveness only creates confusion and does 
not enhance special education one iota. If we are to evolve 
a ^namic special education program, greater amalgamation is 
needed among special educators in presenting a unified view- 
point to the general educator lAd the community. It should 
not be derived on a catch-as-catch-can basis , but infused as 
paurt of an integrated relationship because university and 
public school special educators need and depend i:^n one an- 
other. Each is the agent of the other, ^e posture of this 
definitive relationship must be more concerned with develop- 
ing a comprehensive program in special education; to do less 
is sheer disaster for us. Hiere is no room for professional 
segregation of ideas. Obviously, this implies a working 
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fusion of social principles amd action, not professional 
fission of particularized empires. Hence, the evolved 
reality of a partnership between the university and public 
school special education administrators constitutes a neces- 
sary marriage if special education is to improve in content 
€Uid intent. 

And by the way, to that point: CASE, the national group, has changed 
its membership regulations , and now we welcome £u3ministrators of spec- 
ial education programs at the university level and at the state depart- 
ment level, and their consultants. And I think, in the final analysis, 
special education progrcuns will improve. There has been a great deal 
of divisiveness between these factions. 

Supposition: we are meeting the needs of all kinds of exceptional 
children in appropriate mcumers. I don't know who has dealt with this 
topic this week, or to what extent it has been discussed, but as a 
former speech correctionist , 1 am almost reluctant to admit how much we 
have learned as a result of ESEA programs for youngsters who need 
speech help other thaui the pure speech correction. We have finally 
developed a language development program in San Francisco, thanks to 
ESEA funds, because again, we had followed - as most states and 
communities have - the generally accepted practice of dealing only with 
youngsters who have "speech defects" auid the lamguage development 
youngsters were not eligible for speech correction programs. It has 
always bothered me a great deal to see how many youngsters continue to 
receive speech correction for three, four, five, and six years - and 
1 have felt that something should be done, there should be funds to 
allow us to esiplore other avenues - but, unfortunately, it was not 
until ESEA funds were available that we could atten^t to do this kind 
of programming because we weren't able to work outside of the fr£unework 
of speech correction, or special education per se. Many of us in the 
field had a feeling that we weren't doing all that had to be done in 
the curea of lamguage development or preventive type speech correction. 
Well, fortunately, we have opened \jp this avenue. 

Another concern that 1 have had is the way that so many districts 
throughout the country - and I've worked in some four states now - have 
turned their back to pregnant girls at the time vdien they most need 
help. Regular educators say "They are not our concern," but fortunate- 
ly admit they are physically handicapped, so I gues? they are our 
concern. S(xne districts, however - some laurge districts, even in this 
state - do not admit that they have these youngsters in their schools 
because, once detected, they are excluded or exempted, and there is no 
atten^t to give them any assistance. Fortunately our StatS Department 
allows them to be grouped together in special classes, and in San 
Framcisco, as am example - and 1 hope you don't mind that we are 
tooting Sam Framcisco's horn a bit - 1 think we have a model program 
for pregnamt girls. The prograua is designed to give the mother-to-be 
am understamding of pre-natal amd post-natal caure, prevent a second 
illegitimate pregnancy, and we encourage them to continue their educa- 
tion. Last yeau:, as an example, we worked with over 450 girls in Sam 
Framcisco. Some of tliiem may have been from your communities, by the 
way, because we have a very liberal residence rec[uirement, \diere some- 
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times the youngsters come to live with an avowed aunt or uncle and 
continue to get their education because San Francisco is sympathetic to 
this, as well as other, problems of youngsters. Have we done all we 
could, or should, for these youngsters? 

How about the retarded? In fact, who axe the retarded? Last month 
I talked with Harrie Selznick, Director of Special Education in 
Baltimore, and H 2 urrie tells me that eight percent of their school 
population is in special classes for the retarded. Now conversely, 
Martin, President this year of CASE from LaGrange, Illinois, said, 
"We have less than one percent, and we're being criticized because 
we don't have the techniques we should have to identify the retarded." 
I think the truth is that we've not recognized the different kinds of 
yoiangsters who are moving toward the urban center, and there is no such 
thing as a three percent retardation in all school districts > but you 
would be surprised how many parents clutch at that figure, and in 
school districts like LaGrange, Illinois, and Grosse Pointe, Michigan, 
wonder why it is that if their youngster is retarded there aren't 
another number of youngsters to make up three percent of the school 
population. And some say Baltimore must not be dealing with retarded 
retarded youngsters; they must be dealing with culturally deprived and 
slow learners because there couldn't possibly be eight percent of the 
school population retarded. Well, some large districts have managed to 
keep the figure down to about three percent, by lowering the I.Q. 
cutoff. Now, when we start dealing with l.Q.'s exclusively, in an 
attempt to manipulate figures, we get into some serious problems. 
Tyler also had a comment on I.Q. in that October, 1967 issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappani 

We need faith in the ability of the individual student to 
learn. We have been badly misled by our interpretation of 
I.Q. scores. I*Q* score measures what a person has pres- 
ently learned about how to learn, but it says nothing about 
the limits of his ability to learn. Possibly we have fre- 
quently tried too hard to teach instead of providing freedom, 
encouragement, and materials for learning. 

And he goes on. The inverse point I want to make in regard to the I.Q. 
is that in this day and age - I have to sometimes remind myself that it 
is 1967 - there are some administrators vdio, i^parently with the sup- 
port of many others, still do not release I.Q. scores to teachers for 
fear of the reaction of the teacher upon the student \dien she is awaure 
of what the diild's, in quotes, "I.Q. score" is. Maybe it happens in 
some of your schools. 

Now, who is it we are really talking about when we acre talking about 
meeting the needs of retarded youngsters? if some youngsters are not 
getting the prograun they need, is it because special educators say they 
are slow learners and, therefore, the responsibility of the regular 
educator - or, the regulau: educator says they are marginal retardates 
amd you should be working with them, but no one does? They continue to 
fail in their daily acauiemic tasks! I would only remind you of some- 
thing that Somerset Maugham said not too long ago: 
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The conunon idea that success spoils people by staking them 
vain, egotistical, and self-complacent is erroneous. On the 
contrary it medces them, for the most part, humble, tolerant, 
and kind. Failure makes people bitter euid cruel. 

I know that in the large school districts we must recognize this 
because of the rumbles we are continually heeuring in the communities 
about the lack of adequate educational planning. Whether it be regular 
education or special education, sonneone had better jun^ in there quick- 
ly and meet the needs of these youngsters! 

By the way, you've been confined here for a few days, and I'm not sure 
if you know that in the outside world the NBA Journal came out this 
week. I was very pleased to see that the feature in this issue is an 
article on the handicapped child (color coded, by the way, for those of 
you who need to note that). It's a special feature on the physically 
handicapped, and it is very well done. It's in a teachers' journal and 
I think there's only one thing that concerned me - not too much, 
because they have found very capable people to author these articles - 
but the one thing that did concern me weis that, although the articles 
discussed the handicapped children and exceptional children in class- 
rooms of public schools , four of the articles were written by 
university professors, two by physicians, one by a state department 
consultant, and only one by a public school person - that person being 
Evelyn Allen from Kansas City public schools. Is it, perhaps, that we 
don't find the time, or don't take the time, to do enough writing to 
discuss the children with whom we are directly involved? 

Supposition: federal funding has improved special education programs 
nationally. In a conference with some administrators of special 
education programs just a month ago, we found, unfortunately, that the 
reverse was true in many cases. This was very disheartening. And when 
we tried to find out why - why actually the federal funding of ESEA 
programs had done more to harm special education than to improve it, we 
got beneath the surface and found that too many programs had been ill- 
conceived in an effort to get as much funding as quickly as possible. 
First, there was a hurry-i:^ to develop programs. Second, there wets a 
hurry-iqp to en^loy personnel, auid too many of the personnel were poorly 
tradned or had little or no experience in special education. And now, 
unfortunately, those districts are left with these poorly qualified 
people, auid they are trying Vj mold them into competent teachers of 
special education. It's a real paradox. The assistance we thought we 
wanted and needed acted in reverse. The morale factor in some of these 
school districts hats been very low, therefore, on the special education 
staffs because they see personnel - their colleagues - very inadequate- 
ly trained, and it has often been a morale factor with the school 
district cis a whole. Some school districts axe attempting to improve 
this situation through what we call in-service education. You would be 
interested to know that in the Stanford Research Institute report - as 
reported last night in San Freuicisco - in-service training received the 
lowest rating from teachers. They thought that of all the services 
they received, the in-service training was probably the poorest. And so 
here we are, attempting to raise the standaurds of special educators as 
eis well as regular educators, and we have found that the means we have 
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been using is probably the poorest means. We had better take another 
look at our in-service training. if we allow ourselves to be honest 
and objective and let teachers react, as they did in this study, 
they'll tell us the truth - and it sometimes causes embarrassment for 
some administrators of regular and special education. There needs to 
be , so far as federal funding of special education programs are con- 
cerned, programs to train personnel to give adequate leadership. In too 
many districts we have found that a generalist has been appointed to 
administer some of the special education programs that have been 
developed without much actual knowledge of special education. 

The other, and perhaps most important thing we feel needs to be done, 
is to overhaul the procedure of informing districts about the amount of 
money they are going to get, and the timing for the funding of these 
programs, ^is has created chaos in most school districts — wondering 
whether they are going to have the funds to implement a program they 
have spent all summer developing. 

Supposition; administration of special education is in its proper 
niche in the total school table of organization. Now this is my last 
supposition, euid I hope some of you will react to this - mentally. In 
a survey we conducted at the national level we found that people like 
yourselves were called by forty four different titles. This is am 
organization, therefore, of a group of people who are apparently 
searching for some kind of identity. Forty four different titles, and 
we used to call these people directors of special education! And, 
equally disturbing, was the place in which you work - that is, where 
this place is on the district table of orgamization . Some aure under 
administrative services, some are imder instructional services, and 
some aure under auxiliary services, and maybe there are a few others we 
haven't touched upon that your district has. But, the point is that 
some aure striving very much for identity within the organization chart. 
I would like to suggest one thing: that there is a need at this 
particular time for those of us in administration of special education 
to work with general administrators - people like those who are in the 
California Association of School Administrators , those who are in the 
American Association of School Administrators - to overhaul district 
tables of organization, and place the kinds of services that we provide 
youngsters and teachers on those tables of organization. 

So much for the organization of special education at the national level 
and what we've observed outside of the state of California - inside the 
state of California, we are very pleased with the type program carried 
out by the state Council of Administrators of Special Education. We 
hope that with the support of people like A1 Tudyman, Chet Taft, Hans 
Mcdir, and mamy others, we will be able to pull together and work with 
the CASA and have our place in the sun. 

To summarize this discussion seems unnecessary except to highlight one 
particular aspect. There are no simple solutions to our professional 
problems, but if special education is to mature as a behavioral sci- 
ence, we must continue the process of self-examination. Regaurdless of 
the outcomes, we need to present a unified body of concepts and pract- 
ices which have significant meaning ultimately for the education of all 
children. 



TEACHER RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Keith A. Hunsaker, Ed.D. , Director 
Southuest SdhooX Distrieta 
Cooperative Special Education Progrm 



Hy ronarks will naturally be made from the perspective of the type of * 
special education program I represent, which is a cooperative program 
involving a nunber of districts « Probably they will be of greater 
interest to other cooperative programs, or smaller districts than to 
large districts. My preparaticm for ^is panel has resulted in unex- 
pected possible benefits to the special education program with %diidi I 
work that were unforeseen %dien I accepted this assignment. 

A brief explanation of the adninistrative organization of the coopera- 
tive program %n.ll help in understanding some of the points I hope to 
make in tiie next few minutes. 

Ei^t school districts, four elementary, three laiified and one second- 
ary, in the southwest part of Los Angeles Goun^ have voluntarily oper- 
ated a cooperative program since 1948 for certain types of handicapped 
pupils, nmaely the aurally, visually and orthopedically handicapped, 
the trainable moitally retarded, and just recently a Development Center 
for Handicjpped Minors. All other types of special education programs 
are operated independently by each district. The combined districts 
have a general schcol enrollment, kindergarten through high school, of 
approximately 70,000 and a general population of 300,000. The person- 
nel %foricing %rith each of the programs within the Cooperative Program 
are emplc^ed and adninistered by the district operating the program. M|y 
duties as director are of a consultative, or advisory capacity as far 
as the recruitaioit of teadiers are concerned. Most districts ask ny 
help in locating prospects for vacancies, but the main interviewing 2 Uid 
actual employment is done by the person in charge of personnel for the 
district operating the program ccmcemed. 

To get a first-hand picture of recruitment problems, as seen from the 
viewpoint of the local school district doing the actual recruitment and 
eiployment, I reomitly interviewed the personnel directors of three of 
tile districts I work with, an elementary district, a unified district, 
and a secondary district. 

Following is a summary of the main problems raised during our discus- 
sions, as wall as suggestions for isproving teacher recruitment: 

Problems 

1. There is a general tiiortage of teachers for all special 
education fields, however the extent of the problem varies 
with the area of exceptionality. In the aurally and visually 
handicapped programs we have had difficulty in finding anyone 
at all to interview. In the educable mentally retarded field 
however, the quantity of candidates is plentiful, but the 
quality terrible. Most of them are rejects or failures in 
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regular educa^on and/or have unsuitable personalities for 
it. Apparently there is no problem in these districts in 
finding teadiers of the educationally handicapped, because of 
good regular classroom teachers willing to try this new field 
be cause there is no special credential required. Our 
adninistrators hope there will not be a special credential 
developed in this field, or it %#ill become as difficult to 
recruit teachers as in some of the other areas. Nhere there 
i® a special credential required, regular teadiers are more 
reluctant to try a new field of teaching, going to the 
trouble and expense to meet credential requirements , etc. , 
when they are not sure they will like it. It is easier to 
experimrat with the educationally handicapped where tNere is 
no iq>ecial credential. Our districts have not experienced 
very much difficulty meeting the needs for speech therapists, 
teadiers of the trainable mentally retarded or the orthoped- 
ically handicapped. This will probably not be true in other 
parts of the state. 

It is more difficult for smaller districts to recruit 
teachers because they cannot afford extensive recruiting 
trips all over the country, as larger districts do. In a 
cooperative program it is to the larger districts interest to 
help ^e smaller districts find special education teachers, 
especially with programs on idiich they are cooperating. 

3. Districts in cnr Ccxsperative Program have not been communica- 
ting with each other, as much as they ^ould have been doing, 
in any organized planned way, of informing each other of 
their special education teacher needs. 

4. Because of differing salary schedules, and the problem of 
transferring tenure and credit for experience, it has been 
difficult to recruit regular classroom teachers interested in 
going into a special education prt.gram in another district in 
the Ccx>perative Program. 

5. In some areas of exceptionality it is difficult to recruit 
teachers in small programs without adequate siq>ervision, 
particularly with new inexperienced teachers. This is 
specially true for the deaf and hard of hearing program. 
Partially to help with teacher recruitment in this field, as 
well as help to the program, our district operating our ei^t 
classroom elementary deaf and luurd of hearing program re- 
cently employed a full-time ccx>rdinator, or siq)ervisor, for 
this program. Incidently, we looked for over three years for 
someone for this position who had a si;^rvisory cnredential, 
as well as training and experience in the field of the deaf, 
we finally resorted, to %fhat we probably should have done in 
the first place, took one of our most experienced, best 

teachers in the deaf program, gave her a year to 
get her supervisory credential, and then employ her in this 
capacity. Probably adequate siq>ervision in larger districts 
help in the recnniitment of new inexperiencred teachers. How to 



provide this needed supervision in the smaller districts is a 
problem. 

Suggestions for Improving Teacher Recruitment 

1. Mandatory observation in various special education programs 
should be made part of the teacher education program for 
regular teachers. Some %irill become interested in special 
education. When applicants for special education are asked 
idiy they decided to enter special education, very seldom, if 
ever, does one hear that it was because of observing a 
special education class. Usually it is for less desirable 
reasons, such as having a handicapped child or other rela- 
tive, etc. 

2. Districts should do more in seeing that Future TSacher Clubs, 
at tile high school level, have every opportunity to visit 
special education programs. 

3. niere should be some financial incentive for good experienced 
regular teacdiers to go into special education. All of the 
districts %idth idiich 1 %irork are against hi^ier salaries for 
special education teachers . Ihey would favor assisting 
teadiers financially to take training toward a special 
credential. They would be iidlling to put up some money, if 
it could be matched by the State or some other source. Per- 
haps federal funds could be used for this purpose, for exam- 
ple a project under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, or under the new Title VI of this same Act 
idien money is available. 

4. There should be a more organized method of communicating %d.th 
districts in tiie Cooperative Program on special education 
teacher needs. All districts sending out recruitment r^- 
resentatives ^ould look for the needed teachers. As a 
result of my interview %d.th the three district personnel 
directors, it was agreed to bring this ip at one of the 
meetings of tiie Superintendents Group of the Cooperative 
Program. 

5. It was also recommended, as a result of these interviews, 
tiiat tiie Cooperative Program study ways of facilitating 
regular teachers moving from one district to another if they 
are interested in a special education program in another 
district. Perhaps consideration ^ould be given to honoring 
tenure, giving full credit for all esqperience earned in 
another district, and even a separate salary schedule for 
personnel in tiie Cooperative Program that would be as high as 
the hipest schedule in any of the cooperating districts. 

6. AB 237, providing for a special limited credential for the 
trainable mentally retarded in four years, and a limited 
credential for other areas, %rith exception from an academic 
major, %«ill probably help recruit special education teachers. 
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especially from out of the state. However, these provisions 
may have some drawbacks. Individuals getting these limited 
credentials would be restricted to that one field, and would 
have difficulty moving to other areas ~ sucb as superivosry, 
adoinistrative , or even to regular classroom teaching. 

7. I might conclude these suggestions for inproved teacher 
recruitment by relating to you the j<4) l "got myself into" as 
a result of preparing this paper, of interviewing candidates 
all areas of special education for all of the districts I 
work with at the job interview service at the national con* 
vention of the Council for Exceptional Children, in New York, 
i^ril. It is also recommended that a representative 
from thf: Cooperative Program interview teachers for all our 

districts at conventicxis and meetings for this 
type iidiere job interviews for special education personnel are 
conducted. 

As I said at the outset of these remarks, l would probably not be able 
to help you with recruitment problems as much as I have helped my own 
cooperative program %#ith their recruitment problems by preparing this 
Again, I would like to escpress my appreciation for this 
portunity and hope that you may have at least received some insight 
into the teadier recruitment problems in a cooperative special ed- 
ucation program. 



RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 



Calvin C. Nelson, Ph.D. , Chairman 
Department of Specidl Education 
California State College at Fullerton 



A useful way to deal %d.th the problem of obtaining and keeping special 
education teachers is by way of analogy. The analogy is that of a 
buyer's maricet coopared with a seller's maricet. The teacher is the 
buyer in this "economic situation" and the administrator is the seller. 
He have a buyer's market at the present time and the administrator is 
having difficulty finding someone who will buy his product - namely 
someone who wants to be a special teacher. The situation creates 
problems in maintaining services and program quality. The inability to 
attract and to hold qualified personnel leads to increasing dis- 
illusionment with special education and the possibility of reduction of 
public and professional support. 

Ihere are at least four areas of concern if one is going to change the 
market from a biq^er's to seller's market. These are: (1) creating a 
pi^lio and profeeeional auarenees of epeoial education ^ (2) dealing 
with the problem of relative values and statuses^ (3) training program 
tv^ng^ and (4) thinking about intra-professional relations and activi- 
ties, Satisfactory treatment of these concerns may be expected to make 
special education recnniitment problems no more significant (and even 
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less significant) than the problems of finding teachers for the regular 



reason to believe that special education is an unknown to 
tte public in general and to many teachers. It is not unconnon to find 
ttat people do not learn about special education until they have served 
in the re^lar classroom. it is equally not uncommon to find many 
teadiere in the regular classroom «dio have never heard of special 
edication - or if they have, their concepts are extremely limited. If 
this IS the situation, then it is not surprising that young men and 
women «dio are considering vocational choices do not consider special 
education. This results in special education being in the position of 
»re or less taking idiat is left over after people have made pro- 
fessional dioices. 

It is suggested that the t;xofessional image that is created in the 
minds of many regarding special education works against it. That is 
^TO't the professional, social, and personal satisfaction to be 
^rived from special education compare favorably with the satisfactions 
that might be derived from entering other kinds of activities? it is 
necessary to do something about diminishing the difference between the 
perc^ved status differences between being a teacher of the mentally 
retarded and being an engineer or even a regular classroom teacher. The 
profession can not go on dQ>ending upon a feeling of dedication or a 
^siTO to do humanitarian service as the prime attracters of potential 



A significant ^pect of the problem of creating a seller's market has 
to do with training program timing, until House Bill 87-67 was passed, 
^ung people %dio had an interest in special education had to be 
^sco^aged until they had obtained a standard teaching credential. By 
the time they have gone through the programs required to get ready to 
teach the noxmal child, it is quite possible that they have lost 
interest in the ^cial child or they find it increasingly difficult to 
financially justify the additional training time required to obtain a 
special education credential. Fortunately, House Bill 87-67 has 
partially remedied this situation. It does not, however, go far enough. 

Th<ft iMt area of concern is that of creating positive intraprofessional 
relations. This involves better classroom assignments, financial 
differentials, and giving the teacher a greater role in the education 
^cision-making process. This last item is of particular importance. 
Decisions are hy the principal, the psydiologist , the guidance 

officer, the physician, and so forth, it is a situation which deprives 
the teacher of a sense of professionalism. He does not see himself as 
an ln5>ortant part of the system and it is not surprising that he drops 
“ either actually or figuratively. 

TOe prcblem of recruitment is not simply one of supplying a demand, it 
is a problem of determining vdiy the demand exists. The solution to this 
problem involves more than citing statistics to show that there are 
more handicapped diildren. There would still ho a significant recruit- 
ment problem if the nunber of handicapped children did not increase. 
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RECRUITMENT PROBLEMS 

Leo Buscaglla, Ph.D. 
Department of Exoepticnal Children 
University of Southern California 



You know, bringing up the rear of a long show have been great in 
the days of vaudeville, but after an audience has been sitting on 
theirs for three days, it*s not a good position to be in. 

I was an adninistrator of special educatim for nine years. During this 
time I had the problems and situations that you find yourself fa ce d 
with in terms of recruitment. I also had the same questions - the e*"«e 
pains - in terms of staff - "Where am I going to get teachers?" "How 
are we going to fill this position or that?" i would call here and 
call there, and do everything possible to fulfill the momentary need 
but never did anything about avoiding this last moment panic! l would 
sit back, I would watch the legislators pass mandatory legislation for 
a new special area and i*d smu, "Ham." Soon i*d be bade in the staff- 
ing, recruitment mess, still never participating in any coordinated 
effort to do anything about the problem. We aure desperate, year after 
year after year, for good pec^le, not just people, not just warm bodies 
but trained, vital, effective teachers. Someone stood up here today 
and said there would be 15,000 EH Jcids in programs in the next year and 
what do we do but sit bade and wait, again. My plea today really is for 
some kind of a recruitment plan, and I think, as Dr. Nelson stipulated, 
it must coBie from tbis group. 

tet's look at how people get into special education. in t a l k ing with 
special educators you find tiiat very often they are working in their 
jobs by accident. I was an accident, literally. Half of you were ac- 
cidents. We seem to approach our ^cial areas through related fields 
- we go into this, we turn around and go into this, and then we find 
ourselves faced with something else. All at once we beoosie aware of 
special education as an area and find ourselves at home. A forceful 
individual like Chet Taft or many of you in this audience here may go 
out, and by sheer strength of conviction and hard labor bring indivi- 
duals into the field. in the past if we have unified for a concerted 
effort to do southing in recruitment, %diat do we do? We get together 
and produce the usual pasphlet, you know, showing two little handi- 
capped youngsters smiling at a teacher and the caption says, "Special 
education is fun." What does it accomplish? Little or nothing. You 
have seen this done and done and done. Some of the positive things 
that are being done, for instance, are sort of piecemeal. i talked to 
many people in pr^aring for tliis talk and tried to get some ideas of 
idiat's going on and what they are doing. Usually, it*s the same kind 
of thing, "Well, we're not doing very much but %»e plan . . . ." and so 
on and so forth. Certainly the Federal Fellowships and State Fellow- 
ships are helping. They are bringing people into the field with finan- 
cial aid. Honey may not be everything, but it helps. 

There are some interesting things going on. For instance, Nick Malik 
in Grossmont School District is doing something that I think is really 
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kind of exciting and I want to share it with you. He makes use of 
gifted yovmgsters ftom his district hi^ school. Instead of their run- 
ning errands for the office, or sitting in the library and stamping 
books, they are involved in something called "Project understanding." 
Nick takes these kids and uses them in special education classes to 
work with teachers: teachers of the deaf, teachers of the blind, 
teachers of the retarded, and so on. Several things are accomplished 
in this way. In the first place, they come into direct contact with 
the youngsters. Secondly, they are requested to share their exper- 
iences in other school classes with their peers. ^ey explain excep- 
tional children and their education. So far this program has been 
functioning for one year. Nick tells me that there are at least eight 
students tdio, as a result of it, have stipulated in the 12th grade, 
that they are going to go on into University with the idea of entering 
into some kind of program of special education. 

Dr. Nelson was telling me about something they are doing at his col- 
lege. They are trying to include their students in their School of 
Education in all functions of the Special Education D^artment. When 
they have speakers or special functions they send out invitations to 
everyone in education in the hopes they can interest some people in 
this \tay. Several of his professors who feel very strongly about re- 
cruitment really blow our minds trying to think of ways of turning on 
young kids to special education. Some of us can interest maybe ei^t 
or ten out of each class, but this is hardly enough. 

We in education, oftentimes have a d 2 u:k curtain in front of our eyes. 
We call ourselves educators and we stay on our island, ignoring what 
some of the other disciplines are finding out about influencing beha- 
vior. How to influence people. How to change ideem^, modify behavior. 
We could look, and I did, into the area of social psychology, into the 
area of advertising, into the area of psychology and learning. These 
disciplines can help us decide what we can be doing to help ourselves 
to a better unified recruitment plan. We know that our be.«avior is be- 
ing constantly influenced and that there are scientific methods of do- 
ing this. For instance, we are convinced that the boat won't leave us; 
it'll come back for us if we use Crest. We know that all sorts of gor- 
geous things %d.ll happen if we use Hoopey Doopey Girdles . We think 
about these products and we find ourselves buying them. When %ie see 
these things in front of us, we reach out for them. Something's hap- 
pened. The advertisers must know techniques for influencing behavior 
we don't know. 

If we look into the literature we find se^<’^^ral studies done in influen- 
cing behavior through formal education methods, contact and acquaint- 
auice programs, the single speech technique, versus multi-lecture 
methods, mass media techniques, individual contact tedmiques, exhorta- 
tion techniques, technique of vicarious experience, like movies. All 
of these techniques have some value, in influencing behavior in varying 
degrees. The test results do show this. All of these techniques do 
have some value but there are some that are more valuable them others. 
The literature suggests, for example, that the straight one-shot lec- 
ture is the leamit valuable method and that the direct approadi is the 
tedmique of most value. Actual first hand experience, for instance. 
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i4iat Malik is doing with his kids; bringing them in not just to look at 
or talk to exceptional diildren, but to work with them, to play with 
them, to read with them, to vrrite with them, to tou^ them, to actually 
feel their warm bo<fy, makes the biggest difference. 

This participation in realistic situations is an excellent technique. 
Becoming acquainted with, not simply gaining knowledge about, makes the 
^f^arence. So we must recruit with this in mind ~ the deeper and more 
genuine contact in association, the greater the effect i^n the indivi- 
dual. So doing things with exceptional children, getting to know them 
as people, should be considered a prime technique for recruitment. 

I have a big hangup about toudiing. I think there is something really 
beautiful about touching somebody. We are in a culture where you don't 
touch anybody because they immediately get upset if you touch them, but 
I like to touch, and I'm sure that one of these days I'm going to get 
into terrible trouble. Nonetheless, I don't believe ai^bo^ until I 
reach out and touch them. The closer I can get, the better. So it 
must be with those we want to influence. 

We also find in the literature that single programs show the slightest 
effects and that the principle of pyramiding stimulation, in other 
words, a can^aign, a series of programs or contacts, is the most suc~ 
cessful. Single exhortation, that is, ethical pep-talk kind of things, 
convince the already convinced but don't do much more. 

It is well known that the individ*ial will select a profession in terms 
of his personality. A profession is deeply ind>edded in the functioning 
of the indivi&ial's entirvS personality. The fields of sociology, ad- 
vertising, psychology, anthropology and other social sciences have 
shown us these techniques as dynamic procedures %ihich really succeed in 
influencing or changing behavior. Yet we go ahead with our old methods. 
I'm making a plea here today that maybe this group, taking idiat I've 
given you and much more that is available from other fields, should get 
together and make some sort of a concerted effort, to do something a- 
bout the tremendous problem of recruitment. We not only want people in 
our field but the right people for the right job. We have the advan- 
tage of a dynamic profession to sell. 

In conclusion, I'd like to throw out something like: I think what we 

really need for this group is some LSD to "turn you on." I say that 
mincingly in the State Capitol. Let me make haste to explain - LSD for 
this audience means, let us recruit by: 

L - team by giving them information, in the proper way. 

S - let's sensitize, bring them into feeling, seeing, into touching, 
into relating with these kidsr not just talking, and 
D - for goodness sake let's do something, and I mean right now. 

If you don't, the next time you have a special class unstaffed, or 
poorly staffed, you'll have only you to blame. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL - CBiSDENTIAL REQUIP£MENTS 

Joseph S. Lerner, Ph.D., Chalrnan 
SpeddL Education Department 
San Francisco State College 



At the teacher training colleges we are concerned with training of per- 
sonnel and credential problems, ^o of the tc^ics you have considered 
this week. The salient aspects include the effects of new levels of 
financial and legislative si^port, the continued scarcity of adequately 
trained personnel, the problems of curriculum planning, communication 
in all directions, and %diether we can really institute changes in pro- 
grams in less than thirty-five years as was pointed out by Dr. Willard 
Abrahaun in his remarks earlier this week. 

I want to introduce other concerns which pezhaps have not been men- 
tioned this week. While we are concerned with pre-service as well as 
in-service training of teachers, we must recognize that another kind of 
training is being provided for the teacher idio has taught, left the 
profession, and is now coming back for more training in order to go 
back to the classroom. We are also concerned right now with the kind 
of person idio comes to college. Today's student is a different person 
than we remeniber, with a wider range of values. Ihere are many new 
pressures. The student idio is a member of a minority group on campus 
has a rough road to travel. If he doesn't identify with the minority 
group and it happens to be an activist action group he is rejected. He 
may not wish to have the group's standards, but he is put in the posi- 
tion of supporting the group or being considered a turncoat. Even some 
of the facul^ members have been pressured in this direction contrary 
to their wishes. 

Pressures are not limited to the college campus. In the public schools 
you are exposed to pressure groups from the community. Often a mandated 
program in special education does not get off the ground until pressure 
is brought to bear. The usual reeisons of not having teachers or class- 
rooms are not always acceptable. We live in a world of such pressures 
todaq^ and we must respond to them. Even when we cannot comply we need 
to respect and hear %diat is being said. 

This also is happening on the college C2unpuses with our students. They 
want to have something to say about \diat they aure getting in the way of 
an education. They want some part in the planning. When we do not 
listen we are missing the boat. In the pamst few years at Sam Francisco 
State College we have been holding informal meetings with students to 
talk adbout their interests. We found they wanted more and earlier 
exposure to children. . .even in the freshman and sophomore years. We 
need to incorporate this into our programs. They wamt to have a chance 
to know the faculty am» people, and this is happening through these 
meetings and as students are involved in committee activities in the 
Department of Special Education. We need to be available to them, as 
you do with your own faculty. How many of you know your faculty? How 
many of you are available to them when they need you, not when you want 
a report or a request for supplies from them, or are making your evalu- 
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ation for reappointment for the coming yeau:? We need to listen. They 
may have ideas vie need, or at least that we should hear. Students have 
developed am evaluation system on faculty mevtoei's amd courses on 
college campuses. Faculty members can find out how well they rate as 
instructors, not necessarily how they grade, but mamy kinds of things 
to help them work better with people. 

The growing need fo'*' trained personnel is one of our concerns today. 
Every week we receive requests for trained teachers to fill a gap. in 
the past week (and this is November) I ha';e heaurd about fifteen openings 
for teachers. This need will continue to grow. The community is 
becoming more understamding , more verbal, more exposed to the needs of 
hamdicapped youngsters. In some districts where programs have not been 
staurted because pressure has not been applied heretofore, the community 
interest amd spread of information through the mass media of communica- 
tion will intensify the pressure. The added finamcial support through 
AB 272 is going to encourage mamy districts to establish programs. A 
deterrent in the pamt ham bc^en the need to invest funds for the initial 
operation before receiving /excess cost s\:q>port. Current fimding under 
AB 272 is correcting thi'i and will add programs throughout the state, 
thus increasing the demand for trained personnel. Growth in population 
is another factor. With the number of families moving into California 
today our needs will i/icrease though the incidence of various hamdi- 
caps remains constant. Because we are doing remarkable things to lower 
the inf amt mortality rate we aure swelling the ranks of our multi-hamdi- 
capped children. Providing for the multi-handicapped may become the 
most importamt approach to dealing with special education. 

/ 

Admission limitations %diich the state colleges face today because of 
budgetaury cuts, lack of aidditional building space amd availability of 
faculty are, also limiting the number of teachers we can train. Not all 
of our sta/ce colleges aure staffed to provide programs for training 
teachers in special education. There are probably five or six schools 
out of the eighteen with programs at the present time. Hopefully others 
will enter this field of teacher training. 

What sources do we have for recruitment of persons to ^ter the field? 
colleges have a student body from which to recruit. Among the student 
body will be some who have had prior exposure to special education 
noeds eaurlier in their career. They may have done volimteer work in 
camp, or elsewhere, or have a relative or friend who is handicapped in 
some way. These students are already interested, but represent a small 
group. There are students who become interested idiile taking courses 
at college. I would venture to say that three- fourths of the students 
doing imdergraduate work are not committed to their career goals vUien 
they enter college. Many are actively searching for some kind of 
service-to-people activity. As a result people go off to the Peace 
Corps or other groups to work with people %dio need help. A parallel 
interest is a recent development at San Francisco State College in 
doing tutorial work with students who need help. Students from many 
fields including psychology, sociology, anthropology amd others want to 
%ix>rk with underprivileged kids or kids with learning problems. Through 
the support of the Associated Students they have organized and financed 
to a limited degree a program where they spend a couple of afternoons a 
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week with youngsters after school hours, helping with reading, arithme- 
tic, or other subjects. Some faculty members have been privileged to 
work with them. Students have come to us to say, “I'm working with 
this kid and i don't know vrtiat to do with him.” While it sort of 
shakes us up to think they are trying to teach reading without any 
preparation in teaching reading we must recognize the strength of moti- 
vation. In seme cases it doesn't matter if the reading is taught. If 
the child knows someone is interested xn him and shows it by coming 
twice a week, perhaps to go for a walk or to hand him a candy bar or 
cookies while they wrk, some good will result. I mention this to point 
up another source of students who might come into special education as 
they develop stronger drives to have the tools to help children. if 
you are asked if students from a tutorial program may work with child- 
ren in your school consider it carefully. This is your opportunity to 
encourage possible recruits to teaching. One last source of recruits 
from the stxident body is the occasional student who takes an elective 
course in the exertional child field and becomes interested. 

Over the years San Francisco State College has developed and enjoys a 
fine reputation in the field of special education. ^ix>ugh the Depart- 
ment efforts at %iriting grant proposals this year we have ninety-six 
students on campus receiving stipends to enable them to study, with 
the support funds we have been able to add faculty, bring in lecturers 
and guest roakers, send faculty and students to conferences and in 
many ways enrich our offerings. The preparation of grant proposals has 
been a demanding task but very rewarding results have accrued to the 
Department and the students. An interesting phase of this is that 
idiile grants coming from the federal government encourage us to invite 
out-of-state students to come here, actually about three- fourths are 
students from California. Those who come from other states frequently 
stay. The attractions of California including salary and other condi- 
tions serve to rec:cuit personnel. 

To this point I have mentioned sources of recruits from within the 
college. Some teachers find an interest in working with handicapped 
youngsters through the normal course of their teaching career. While 
working with children they find the youngster %dio has a vision problem 
in their class, or presents a behavior or learning problem. To do a 
better job they may take a course in the special field. While they may 
do this intending to stay with their normal children some may change to 
specialized programs. There are those teachers \dio choose this field 
teaching normal children to make a change, or have been ^cour— 
aged to do so by their administrator. I see smiles on your faces. 
Probably half of the teachers in the field have done this by responding 
to, “Look, we need a teacher and you do such a good job. Won't you try 
it for a couple of years?" Often teachers experience success and stay 
in the program. i am suggesting that we invite teachers from normal 
programs to meet seme of these needs. 

Teadiers \dio come from out of state vrtio want to work here can qualify 
by taking a minimum of work for the partial fulfillment credential. 
After they autre in the classroom they work off their remaining creden- 
tial requirements. Often special education is chosen because the demand 
is even greater than for teachers of normal children. The requirement 
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of the academic major makes it more difficult and will encourage many 
out-of- staters to go for the restricted credential now being implement** 
ed. This is specifically directed to reduce the shortage of trained 
staff. 

I would like to mention two other sources of personnel over which you 
have some influence. Aides, who are presently working in your classes, 
may not have more than a high school education, or perhaps a year or 
two of college. They have much interest and drive, and some represent 
a potential for teaching if they can be encouraged and perhaps given 
financial aid to go to school. We need to utilize whatever funds can be 
made available through the state, through districts or other sources. 
In some cases these people depend on the income to support themselves 
aund family and unless some outside add is available could not take time 
to go to school. 

Another source of personnel can be paurents whose children have grown 
up, auid would like to return to teaching if they were once teachers, or 
who now would like to study to become teachers, but need encouragement. 
They need reassurance that they cam be students again and earn grades 
that are acceptable. They also need to feel they have something worth- 
while to offer amd will be employable when they complete their prepara- 
tion at age fifty or fifty- five. Ten years of good teaching is a fine 
addition to our present teaching staff. These people bring a maturity 
that many times we would like to have on our staff. 

The teacher training colleges attempt to provide opportunity for stud- 
ents to become teachers in special education by offering many courses 
in late afternoon or evening. At least two-thirds of our courses are 
scheduled for four o'clock or later in the day. In addition, at San 
l^ancisco State, we offer approximately eighty courses or sections each 
semester in the D^artment of Special Education, and almost that number 
in the summer. This makes it possible for students to take courses they 
need without loss of time. When the quarter system becomes effective 
we will probably have to go to a program cycle. Under our present 
staffing we could not offer the full curriculum every semester, nor do 
we have the space. 

we must consider the influence of credential requirements on the train- 
ing of personnel. As you know there are five authorizations for special 
education possible with the standard teaching credential. These include 
the areas of speech and hearing handicapped, the deaf, the mentally 
retarded, the visually handicapped azul the orthppedically handicapped. 
There are several other areas of special education receiving excess 
cost support but for idiich credentials are not yet required. These are 
the neurologically handicapped and/or the emotionally disturbed under 
the program for the educationally handicapped and the gifted. 

These credential requirements dictate our curriculum to some extent. We 
must offer the large nunber of courses because otherwise students could 
not meet the credential requirements. In addition as we add new cred- 
entials %ie will have to increase our offerings. We also offer a master 
of arts degree in education of exceptional children, amd at the present 
time at San Francisco State College have our first students working in 
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a doctoral program in special education offered jointly with University 
of California at Berkeley. Credential requirements have not resulted 
in oppressive dictation because in general there has been good communi- 
cation between the State Credentials Office and the colleges. Where 
specific courses are required there needs to be flexibility of inter- 
pretation so that students need not repeat courses they have had under 
a different title. When minimum requirements are listed there is always 
tHe danger that the weak student will avoid taking the very courses he 
needs. We try not to let this happen as we advise students. But the 
weakness of the credential structure is that is possible. 

The advantage of a credential is that it is a guarantee that students 
have been exposed to subjects of study. However, it doesn't assure 
that students can iqiply this exposure to practical situations. The 
in^lementation of the new restricted special credential is viewed as 
another way to siipply teadiing personnel. This will place teachers in 
the classroom earlier because they %rill not need to take the academic 
major course work. Essentially the specialized field with some modifi- 
cation %d.ll be required. The responsibilities of the college faculty 
will increase with this program. Students may become eligible for the 
restricted credential without having had basic curriculum courses. We 
will have to look for such gaps in the student's background advis- 
ing him. When you hire these teachers you will have to do the same 
thing. Much more careful screening of applicants for positions should 
be done. There is a direct relationship between the time of year you 
are hiring and the requirements you have for your teachers. Early in 
the year the standards are high. As one gets close to September and 
some classes are without teachers standards become minimal. There are 
many inadequate teachers in our schools today. We must not add to this 
number. 



Recruitment time is continuous. If you know of openings now for next 
year let us know. We %d.ll have over five hundred listings before the 
year is out. Not all are from California. Give us basic information 
including the nmm of the district, the person to contact and other 
pertinent data such as salary s^edules if available. Listings are 
posted at the placement office as well as in the Special Education 
area. Interviews are arranged when requested and to the extent that 
space and staff are available. 

At the colleges %pb are at the beginning of a long road for most of our 
teachers. The pre-service program you heard described on Wednesday by 
Dr. wall is an integral part, but Me are not restricted to pre-service 
programs. Most of our afternoon and evening courses are geared to the 
needs of people who are working at teaching assignments or other em- 
ployment. Students often try to arrange to attend a four o'clock class 
and follow it with a seven o'clock class. It is not a good learning 
setting, but they need the units to get qualified for teaching or chan- 
ging their field. If you are concerned with recruitment and improved 
teadiing you can encourage your teachers to attend classes they need. 
You can make it easier for them to get away on time to attend. In- 
service education is a necessary part of the picture. 

In order to hold teachers in the special field and make the field 
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attractive for others, st^s anist be taken to give status and recogni- 
tion. If they can be involved in grade level and other school-wide 
meetings of the faculty this can happen. They represent specialized 
training that can be valuable as a resource for other teachers. When 
the field of Special Education is given this recognition more teachers 
will begin to say, **l'd like to try working %d.th those kids.** 



SPECIAL EDUCATION CREDENTIALING - AN EXERCISE IN FUTILITY 



Calvin C. Nelson, Ph.D., Chairman 
Depaoptment of Special Education 
California State College at Fullerton 



Current credentialing practices are such as to create a varied of 
logical and practical problems. A significant problem is that one is 
forced, if he agrees with the practices now es^lpyed in credentialing 
special education personnel, into acc^ting contradictory conclusions. 
On the one hand, there is the assmiption that exceptional children are 
sufficiently different from children idio are not exceptional as to re- 
quire ^cial classrooms, ^cial teaching techniques, special pro- 
grams, and special teachers. On the other hand, certification procedure 
insists that special teacher educatJf.on training be secondary to regular 
class teacher training, isplicit in tiiis situation is the conclusion 
that special class operations are not significantly different from reg- 
ular class operations, that the important aspect of being able to teach 
a special class is being able to teach a regular class, and that one 
really does not need anch training to teach a special class, niis con- 
tradiction leads 'me to wonder about the assumptions that underly the 
entire credentialing process in California. 

Most of the regulations for teadier training are of the Order of 
assumptions; few - if any - are substantiated except in the particular 
experiences of some people. Yet, we accept these assimptions as self- 
evident truths. A problem %#ith self-evident trutiis is that they sner 
times lead to contradictions such as that discussed above. 

There are at least eight assumptions underlying credentialing practices 
idiich require consideration. Failure to svbstantiate or modify these 
assumptions will lead to several eventualities. These include continued 
inability to fill special education positions, continued utilizati<m of 
sub-standard personnel, continued over-demand of time required to train 
m>ecial teadiers, further mushrooming of ^cial credentials leading to 
a reduatio ad dbeurdm in ^le form of overfractionation of the field, 
and finally the possibili^ that our training programs are not produc- 
ing the best teadier but only a teacher *Siho will do." 

The following assumptions are tacit in the credential requirements as 
they now exist. 

1. The regular class child and the special class child are 
more alike than they are different. 
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2. niat regular class teaser training is effective in 
training special teachers. 

3. That regular class teaching activities are not adversive 
to special class teaching performance. 

4. That one or two yeaurs teaching experience with excep- 
tional children, a standard credential, and a minimum of 
exposure to academic experiences relative to exceptional 
children is sufficient to teach exertional children, 
(asstmed in partial and provisional credentials) 

5. niat special class teacher preparation patterns should 
follow regular class teacher preparation patterns. 

6. That student teaching in the usual sense is valuable in 
preparing teachers of the handicapped. 

7. That academic majors are of value in working with cer- 
tain ^npes of exertional children. 

8. That secondary teacher prraration is of value in work- 
ing ffith the adolescent retamied child - and even more 
significantly, that it is of any value in working with 
the elementary-age retarded diild. 

That the ^ills and knowledges enumerated in the various 
credential requirements are sufficient for and necessary 
for teadiing the special child. 

It is important that we develr the sieans to objectively evaluate the 
above a8Siaq>tions - that we erirically study %diat constitutes a good 
special educa^on teacher and from this study develr e meaningful set 
of rscifications idiich describe the effective special teacher. Unless 
this is done, special education credentialing will continue to be an 
exercise in futility. 



TRAINING PERSONNEL - CREDENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 



Eileen Jackson 

AasocioAe Pro feasor of Education 
San Franciaco State College 



.Du rin g this week and through tiie news smdia, you have undoubtedly been 
made increasingly aware of the Rubella ri^nic of 1964 - 1965 and the 
consequences regarding the incidence and the types of handicapping con- 
ditions caused by this epidesiic. While there are no exact fugures 
available (in California it was not reportable during that time) , pro- 
jsetions have been smde and studies conducted elsewhere. in the San 
Franciaeo Chronicle y only this i#eek, there appeared an £u:ticle about 
the San Francisco Hearing and Speedi Clinic indicating a sudden 
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increase in enrollment of pres<^ool deaf diildren from a former 
enrollment of 15 to a present enrollment of 100 children. Probably 
other ^eedi and hearing clinics could tell of similar gains in enroll- 
ment. we do know that many children with single handicaps and multiple 
handicaps, due to this epidemic, will present California with a demand 
for educational faciUties probably next fall when the children affect- 
ed by that ^idemic will be 3 years old and eligible for preschool 
services . 

While rubella is mild, often going its course cos^letely unnoticed in 
the mother, it can cause irreparable cell damage to the embryo if the 
dise^e is contracted during the first trimester of pregnancy. Although 
opinions vary somewhat regarding the percentage of children malformed 
as a result of rubella, there seems to be £igreement that the earlier in 
the pregnancy that rubella occurs, the greater the likelihood of mal- 
formation and the more extensive the damage. Dr. Crowley at the U.C. 
hospital recently lecturing to students at San Francisco State, stated 
that 80% of rubella pr^nancies resulted in malformations when rubella 
occurred during the first month of pregnancy. By the third month the 
rate of affected babies was 10%. After the third month the percentage 
of malformations dropped practically to zero. It was only in 1961 that 
the rubella virus was isolated and, hopefully, a vaccine is being dev- 
eloped that is projected to be available by 1969. The rubella syndrome 
presents a formidable array of luuidicaps, the results of the 1964-65 
^idemic adding even more malformations than had previously been asso- 
ciated with resells. The syndrome includes hearing and visual, inqpair- 
ment, microcephaly, cardiac anomalies, enlarged spleen and liver, 
purpura (which is purple splotching on the skin due to the deficiency 
of platelets in the blood) , mental retardation and even unusual palmar 
creases and fingerprints. ihese conditions may occur singly or in 
multiples up to and including the entire gamut. The permutations of the 
handicapping conditions just mentioned - deaf, visually handicapped, 
retarded, developmentally retsoDded - can yield approximately 
^irty multiple oosdPinations ; adding neurological ispairment 
rational disturbance, there are a possible 120 multiple combinations. 
Obviously, in teacher education, in credentialing and in hiring teadi- 
ers for future classes, 120 specialties is an awesome perspective, 
» desirable nor a practical solution to the problem of educa- 
ting multiply handicipped children. At the International Congress in 
Oral Education of the Deaf in Massachusetts and New Yoric last spring 
there were several panels on the multi-handicapped deaf. In one such 
panel, a speaker stood ip, told about the deaf— mentally retarded and 
then made an ispassioned plea for teachers for that particular special- 
ty. He was followed by sosieone speaking for the deaf— emotionally dis- 
turbed and then another spoke for the deaf-blind. It seems to this 
observer that further categorization is not the answer to the increased 
demand for teachers. Nor is it reasonable that we expect a teacher to 
add credential upon credential. Does one get a teacher for the deaf- 
blind by securing the teacher of the visually handicapped, then adding 
the credential to teach the deaf and hard of hearing, then adding %«hat- 
ever other credentials are required to meet the needs of deaf-blind 
children %dio have yet other handicaps? Does the college with an exten- 
sive ^cial education department, such as %«e do, begin an entirely new 
for educating teachers to teach the deaf-blind? Hell, we did 
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but we hope it has possibilities for expanding to include a much %rider 
group of multi-’handicapped children. It's time for us to look at what's 
necessary for all multi*>handicapped children to si^ly basic knowledge 
and skills, and this is what %#e're attempting to do this year in our 
first and experimental year of preparing teachers for these nibella 
children who are deaf-blind. Programs have also begun at Peabody 
College in Nashville, Tennessee and at Michigan State, to add to the 
one that's been known for many years is the Perkins School for the 
Blind in cooperation with Boston College, which %fas the only institu- 
tion preparing teachers for deaf-blind in the United States and in 
fact, in the entire %iorld. 

wa've started a preschool for deaf-blind babies and we have four 2 1/2 
year old to 3, actually there's only four months difference in the 
entire span. Mr. Hatlin, r^resenting the visually handicapped, and I, 
r^resenting the deaf and hard of hearing, are the two faculty members 
most closely associated %#ith this new program. It meets three days a 
week; the mothers bring the four children and stay the entire time. 
St. lAdce's Episcopal church in San Francisco has generously given us 
^ace for this project. The emihasis on our program is on auditory, 
visual, and tactile stimulation and on language development, but 
already the immediate goals have been redefined for this population in 
terms of motor development. Only one of these children, age 2 1/2, is 
walking. One is not even crawling. 

The ability to work effectively with parents is still another skill we 
wish to develop in our students. So far the most exciting changes that 
have taken place (today is our ninth meeting day, by the May, so you 
can see how new our program is) are the changes that fiere noted in one 
young mother. You could tell she was appr^ensive about the whole 
thing. At first she sat very quietly on the sidelines irith her baby 
sleeping across her lap. Three meetings later, however, she was down 
on the flcx>r with her diild and the teacher, working with her almost- 
unresponsive baby. By the fourth meeting this parent was offering 
suggestions of %niys to attenq>t to get this child up on her feet and 
taking a few steps, and it worked. NO program, such as ours, that 
lasts only six hours a week can accomplish %fhat a mother can if she 
works with her child at home during part of the 142 remaining hours 
^sch week. But the mothers need guidance, help and encouragement from 
teachers. The John Tracy Clinic has been eutphasi zing the necessity of 
parent involvement for years. Needless to add, this is still recog- 
nized as one required of all teachers in special educaticm. And I mi^t 
add, a newspaper clipping was sent to me by Miss Joan Sweeney just this 
week out of the ik?s Angeles Times announcing that Tracy Clinic and the 
Perkins School have joined together to put out a parent correspondence 
course, similar to the one that the Tracy Clinic now puts out for the 
deaf. I understand the work is actually being done by Miss Nan Robbins 
at the Perkins Sdiool. If you have parents in your districts %iho have 
some of these preschool deaf-blind children and no facilities available 
perhaps if they would write to Miss Robbins they could get some help 
through a correspondence course. 

Even before our progr«mi began, we had discarded the traditional 
approach to teaching deaf-blind children, not because we were in a 
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position to disapprove of or doubt the effectiveness of these methods, 
but becavise the children we were seeing just didn't seem to be ready to 
fit this approach yet. An emphasis on child development and diagnostic 
teaching seemed to provide the common ground for meeting the needs; 
Gesell, Piaget, Hauesserman and social development scales became our 
text. Faculty from nursery school education, counseling, education of 
the emotionally disturbed, educationally handicapped and mental retard- 
ation are acting as consultants when the problems arise that they can 
help us with. Incidentally, these people come in and talk to our 
students, but before they do, they come down and visit the presdiool 
facility, take a look at the children that are involved, the parents 
\itio are working %d.th the children and what our students are trying to 
do there and then come and give us suggestions about idiat we could be 
doing with these diildren. 

Hopefully, we'll learn how to evaluate the development of children who 
are multiply handicapped. We also want to learn how to analyze tasks 
in order to apply prescriptive teaching processes. It's easy to talk 
about diagnostic teaching and prescriptive teaching but I'm finding it 
a lot more difficult to pin down and try to do ^.t or try to teadi stud- 
ents how to do it. Those of you who have been in mental retardation or 
educationally handicapped for a long time can certainly give us some 
ideas about how to do this task-oriented teaching. We have the curric- 
ulua that %ras put out a few years ago at Teadier's College, a task- 
oriented curriculum, but so far we haven't found a single item there 
that goes low enough to meet the needs of these particular children 
we're seeing. 

Evaluation is difficult. The children we are working with are quite 
resistant to auditory stimulation. Are they deaf? I don't know. I 
really don't. I've worked with deaf children for years, and I can't 
tell about these children whether they are deaf, hard of hearing, 
normal hearing or idiat. We are finding that idiatever response we have 
been getting is mostly negative; they push away things that make noises 
and cry %ihen they hear certain sounds that they don't like, so at least 
this gives us some indication that perhaps there is some usable hearing 
there that we can be working with. By using all the equipment that we 
can possibly get our hands on, we are taping these children's voices 
idien they're crying or idien they're playing vocally (none of them are 
speaking, of course) in the hopes of enticing them to listen to their 
own voices. We figure that this would be the greatest enticement of 
all, not some rattle or noisemaker that you might use around them. 

Host of the children react to visual stimulation. Are they blind? 
Again, it's very difficult to tell the degree of visual impairment. All 
of them react to light; some react to color, and one little girl who 
doesn't seem to do much else can locate a flashlight by si^t if it's 
within three or four feet of her and go straight for it, brushing 
everything else out of the way. Then she turns the flashli^t on, 
sticks it straight iqp to her eye and is very happy, content to look 
right into the direct light. She does the same with the tensor lanp, 
80 we had to take that away. 
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Mental retardation again, %dio can tell? If one's world is a crib, a 
playpen or even jiist a room, if one's sensory intake is limited, cam 
^telligence develop at a normal rate? We do not expect all the deaf** 
blind children that we are seeing to eventually become Helen Kellers, 
nor do we want to decide too soon that there's little or nothing to 
work with. If we decide first of all that the child can't learn, and 
then don't do anything about trying to help him learn, our prophecy 
will certainly be fulfilled. Dr. Calvert calls this the self-fulfilling 
hypothesis. 

The combination of visual and auditory impairment limits greatly the 
intake of information from the environment and presents a unique prob- 
lem to the acquisition of language and communication. Obviously there 
is a unique subject matter that must be included along with child 
develofxnent and task analysis in the college curriculum. The studies 
of sensory derivation conducted by Solomon at McGill university 
several years ago demonstrated that subjects who are cut off from 
sensory stimulation by confinement in dark, soundless rooms while they 
were lying confined, by straps around them so they couldn't move easily 
either, soon turned to hallucination as a form of self-stimulation. It 
seems essential then, that children %dio are already limited sensorily 
should be made aware of their environment and kept in touch with it as 
much as possible, and therefore, I think preschool programs are a prim- 
ary consideration if these children are ever to reach their potentials, 
whatever their potentials may be. 

Our students heed to learn not only about diagnostic teaching but how 
to evaluate tho learning. Here %#e hope to videotape the children 
periodically, so that we will be able to evaluate progress over a 
longer period of time . than is possible by just observing day-to-day , 
week-to-week progress. We're not ashamed as college professors that we 
don't knew the answers; we're trying to learn along with our students 
and with the parents. We learn from the visitors who come to visit us, 
we've had visitors every single day since. our preschool began. We wel- 
come ideas and suggestions from our visitors. 

Another problem in addition to course content was already mentioned by 
Or. Lerner - the recruitment of prospective teachers and what we're 
actually looking for in prospective teachers. We're particularly 
delighted this year in having five students who we feel would meet any 
list of criteria that any of you would draw up. Hiey're attractive, 
bright, stable and extremely hard-working young %iomen with exceptional- 
ly fine backgrounds in ^cial education. I would emphasize hard- 
working. lAiey work down at the church six hours a week for two hours 
credit and are still willing to go out in the afternoons in every place 
they can to leaurn a little bit more from other programs who are working 
with deaf-blind children euid that's %diat I call real dedication. 

Another major consideration but one that isn't heard quite so frequent- 
ly is that of teacher retention, a problem brought to our attention 
%dien %ie visited Perkins School for the Blind last year. Seldom do 
teachers stay in this field more than just a few years. Certainly 
teachers have to learn to deal with their own feelings of discourage- 
ment when progress is so slow that it's almost indiscernable . Teachers 
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expend a great deal of effort and energy, do their little pvqpils, 
and it*s disheartening to get so little feedback. (This hasn't been a 
problem as yet with \is; we practically float out of the church every 
week because something happens just about every day that makes us feel 
good that we were there to see it.) Perhaps sensitivity training for 
student teachers should be a requirement at the college for all people 

are going to be dealing with ^ildren idio have multiple problems 
such as these do. 

Finally, whatever becomes our college course content, and we're quite 
«d.lling to change it if we see that %ie're on the wrong track, and idiat- 
ever becomes the credential sequence , it should be flexible enough to 
take into consideration the backgrounds of the students idio come into 
this field and the needs of children as populations change, with the 
proposed rubella vaccine due to come out in 1969, hopefully, this popu- 
lation will wane, but undoubtedly there still will be multiply handi- 
capped children, perhaps with different needs than the rubella children 
have. Let's keep the programs and the credentials flexible enough to 
meet these changes. 



THE CALIFORNIA CREDENTIAL STRUCTURE AS IT APPLIES 
TO THE CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Sylvia Eagan, Certification Analyst 
Bupeau of TeaeHep Eduoation and Certification 
Catifomia State Department of Eduoation 



What Is a Credential? 

The California Education Code defines "to certificate" as the act of 
licensing individuals for employment in educationaJL positions. 

This Code provides for a State Board of Education and gives it the 
authority to assign to a Cormittee of Credentials such administrative 
duties relating to thie granting, issuance, suspension and revocation of 
credentials and life diplomas as the Board may deem necessary. 

The CertiffifOatzon Office is not mentioned in the Code, but it is here 
that the actual pl^sical administration of laws relating to the grant- 
ing of licenses (credentials) for service in special education (and all 
other educational positions) is carried out under the watchful eyes of 
the Committee of Credentials and the state Board of Education. The 
fact that, at the present time, the services of 51 professional people 
and 79 clerical people are required to perform the duties connected 
with the certification of educational personnel in California indicates 
that (not only are such documents issued in considerable numbers) but, 
also, that the .regulations governing their issuance are not the single, 
easily understood rules that some may assume. 
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Our concern is with the certification of teachers of special education* 
The requirements for such certification, however, are so integrated 
with regulations governing the entire credential pattern that it is 
necessary to describe the structure as a whole ~ if the part relating 
to certification in special education is to be understood. 

What do we mean by the California Credential Structure? How, when, and 
by whom was it established? 

The hona and by whom are easily estciblished. Our credential structure 
is based upon laws passed by the California Legislature and approved by 
the Governor ~ upon which they become a part of the California Educa~ 
tion Code. Such Legislative action provides, not only the skeleton or 
stmature upon \diich all credential regulations are founded, but also 
the authority upon vdiich the State Board of Education acts to augment 
this framework and establish specific requirements for each credential. 
Such adoptions of regulations by the State Board are contained in the 
California Administrative Code, Title 5. 

The when is important in any discussion of credential requirements* 
Regulations have been established and deleted at different sessions of 
the Legislature throughout the entire period of time during which such 
documents have been required for service in the public schools of 
California. 

The most sweeping change in credential requirements was brought about 
by passage of the FISHER BILL and the subseqxjent incorporation^ of its 
provisions into the Education Code as the Licensing of Certificated 
Personnel law of I96t. when this Law became operative on January 1, 
1964, the slate was wiped clean of previous regulations under which it 
had teen possible to issue some 50 or 60 different kinds of credentials 
and the New Structure of Five Standard Credentials became the law of 
the Certification World. 

These five types of credentials are: 

A standard teaching credential 

A standard designated subjects teaching credential 
A standard designated services credential 
A stauidard supervision credential 
A stauidard administration credential. 

IT IS TO BE NOTED THAT NO SEPARATE TYPE OF STANDARD CREDENTIAL WAS 
PROVIDED FOR SERVICE IN SPECIAL EDUCATION. 

Other sections of the Education Code which %iere not deleted, however, 
made it mandatory that those who serve in areas of special education 
must have credentials specifically designed for this service. Hie 
manner in which authorization for such service is provided within the 
framework of the Standard Credential Structure (outlined above) will be 
explained as we proceed to describe the certification requirements for 
teachers of exceptional children. 
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In addition to the five Standard credentials provided by the Lioenaing 
of Certificated Pereomel Law of I96l, other types of certification of 
particular interest to teachers and administrators of special education 
have been estad>lished at more recent sessions of the California Legis- 
lature. These new types of credentials are the Restricted Credentials, 
so-called because the service they authorize is limited (or restricted) 
to areas of special education only. 

Restricted Credentials are of two general types: 

(1) The Standard Restricted Credentials authorized by Section 
13197.55 of the Education Code (1965, Edition) which reads: 

"The State Board of Education may issue a standard teaching 
credential with a specialization in elementary teaching, sec- 
ondary teaching, or junior college teaching to auiy person who 
holds a regular general elementary, secondary, or junior 
college teaching credential amd who hais completed the spec- 
ialized preparation (program set up by the State Board) . This 
credential shall authorize service at any educational level 
in the public schools, but only - as a teacher of exceptional 
children in the area of specialized preparation completed by 
the applicant." 

(2) A series of Six Restricted Credentials authorized by the 
passage of Assembly Bill 87 and its companion Senate Bill 237 
at the 1967 session of the Legislature. These Bills amended 
Section 13151 and added Section 13152 to the Education Code, 
thus giving the state Board of Education authority to adopt 
specific requirements for the following Restricted Credent 
tialsi 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Teacher 
of the Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Teacher 
of Educable Mentally Retarded 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Teacher 
of Trainable Mentally Retarded 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Teacher 
of Orthopedically Heuidicapped, Including Cerebral 
Palsied 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Teacher 
of the Visually Handicapped 

The Credential Restricted to Service as a Speech 
and Hearing Specialist 

A detailed listing of specific requirements and combinations of courses 
which maJce up the programs to be completed in order to secure a creden- 
tial in any one or all of the areas of special education is too tedioxis 
and time-consuming for this article. What is proposed - in an effort 
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to be helpful to teachers and administrators • is: 

(1) To describe the general procedure by whi^ certain provisions 
of the Education Code combine with adoptions of the State 
Board of Education as set forth in Title 5 of the California 
Administration Code» to authorize service in classes of ex- 
ceptional children. 

(2) To point out certain guidetinea which must be known and 
followed by the applicant who wishes to secure the type of 
credential needed for a particular position 1 a special educa- 
tion - in the quickest way and with the least amount of 
strain on his nerves and pocketbook. 

(3) To suggest practical ways by which the Director or Adminis- 
trator of Special Education may be of service to the appli- 
cant, the Certification Office, and his district in the 
matter of certification of personnel. 

We will consider (in more detail) the first of the two broad types of 
certification now available to those who serve in positions requiring 
special preparation, namely: 

(1) Tlie Standccpd Teaching Cvedentiala which became operative 
January 1, 1964, under the provisions of the Lioeneing of 

Certificated Pereomel Lolj of 1961 (Fisher Bill) and as aug- 
mented by the Rodda Bill in 1965.* 

To present a clear picture of the required preparation it is 
necessary to describe regulations as set forth in both the 
Education Code and the California Administrative Code. 

The Education Code provides for the following: 

A. A "bare-bones" framework (or outline) of minimum 
requirements for a standard teaching credential at 
each of the three levels of specialization: (1) el- 
ementary, (2) secondary, and (3) junior college. 

B. It sets forth in detail the services authorized at 
each level of specialization - including the state- 
ment that the holder is authorized to "teach, in 
kindergarten or in grades 1 to 14 inclusive, any 
courses in which he has completed specialized 
preparation." 

C. A validity date as the life of the holder unless 
sooner suspended or revoked. 



*The Rodda Bill of 1965 specified that majors and minors must be in 
subjects commonly taught in the public schools at the level of the 
credential sought and added the diversified major to the pattern for 
special education programs. 

I 
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D. Such additional requirements as may be prescribed 
by the State Board of Education - including, among 
other specific suggestions for additional require- 
ments, the authority to include provision for 
specialized preparation. 

The State Board of Education acting on this authority added 

"meat" to the "bare bones framework" by adoptions which are 

contained in the Administrative CodCy Title 5, and include 

specific requirements for each level of specialization. 

Title 5 Requirements for the Standard Elementary Credential 

A. General requirement: A bachelor's degree and a 

fifth year of postgraduate course work. Forty-five 
(45) semester hours of course work in five of the 
following six areas : humanities (including the 

English and composition competency requirement) ; 
social sciences; natural sciences; mathematics; fine 
arts; and foreign languages. 

B. Professional ^preparation: Eight (8) semester hours 

in student teaching or appropriate teaching experi- 
ence - one-half of which shall be at element 2 u:y 
level. Twelve (12) semester hours of course work to 
include: philosophical and psychological found- 

ations of education; curriculum and instructional 
procedures used in teaching in elementary schools. 

C. Requirements in: The United States Constitution and 
the theory of the real number system. 

B. The Major (professional education excluded by law) : 
Twenty- four (24) semester hours of upper division 
course work in an academic single subject or inter- 
departmental area make up the major vhen authoriza- 
tion to serve in classes of exceptional children is 
desired in addition to serving in regular class- 
rooms. 

The Diversified Major of 88 semester hours (provided 
by the Rodda Bill) may be used instead of the 24 
semester hours of upper division work in a single 
academic subject or departmental area. 

B. In Lieu of a Minor - The Program in Specialized 
Preparation: specific requirements for an organized 
program in each of the five areas for which the 
Education Code presently makes the holding of such 
certification mandatory are described in Title 5, 
Group 5, Sections 6260 through 6265 inclusive, of 
the California Administrative Code. 

Each of the following constitutes a program to be 
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used in lieu of the minor: 

The Deaf and Severely Hard of Hearing : a minimuB of 
30 semester hours of course %«ork and an additional 
4 semester hours of student teaching (or appropriate 
experience) in classes of deaf and severely hard- 
of-hearing children. 

The Mentally Retarded'. 22 semester hours of course 
work €uid an additional 4 semester hours in stxident 
teaching or equivalent classroom experience with 
mentally retarded minors. 

Orthopedically Handicappedi 22 semester hours of 
especially designed course work to train teachers 
of the Orthopedioally Handioappedy Including the 
Cerebral Raleied plus 4 semester hours of student 
teaching or one year of experience in classrooms of 
such minors. 

Speech and Hearing Handicapped t 37 semester hours 
of specialized preparation plus 225 clock hours of 
clinical practice 2 uid student teaching constitutes 
the program for speech and heauring specialists. 

Visually Handicapped i 22 semester hours of special- 
ized preparation and an additional 4 semester hours 
in student teaching or one year of classroom exper- 
ience %#ith those minors are required to cosqslete a 
program in this area. 

The above constitutes a very brief description of the overall pattern 
for a standard life credential at the elementary level in %4iich the 
rulings of the California Legislature (as shown in the Education Code) 
and the adoptions of the California State Board of Education (as shown 
in Title 5) cosdl>ine to make up the requirements for a credential that 
c 2 umot be called a credential in special education but is a^ credential 
%diidi authorizes service in an area of specialized preparation* 

Other sections of the Education Code coodbine with certain sections of 
Title 5 to outline the requirements for those idio %#ish to teach regular- 
classes at the secondary and junior college levels. 

The programs in the five years of specialized preparation for which 
teachers of exceptional children must be certificatedy remain the same 
regardless of the level ( elementary y secondary y or junior college) of 
the overall pattern chosen by the applicant. 

(2) The Standard Restricted Credentials include the following: 

A. The standard restricted credential at the elemen- 
tary level may be secured to authorize service at 
ai^ level in the specialized area in %#hich the 
program described above has been completed IF the 
applicant holds a general elementary credential. 

B. A standard rest'^ricted credential at the secondary 
level may be granted to the applicant who hais com- 
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pleted the specialized preparation in any one area 
of special education IF he holds a valid general 
secondary credential. The authorization for service 
in the area of special education (to teach the nen- 
tally retarded, for exan^le) extends to all levels 
~ kindergarten to junior college ^ inclusive. 

C. A standard restricted junior college credential may 
be granted to the applicant «dio holds one of the 
"A** type junior college credentials when he has 
conqpleted a program in one of the areas of special 
education. He will be authorized to teach in his 
area of special education at all grade levels. 

The standard restricted credentials are granted for life idien 
all requirements for one area of specialized preparation are 
completed. A standard restricted credential can be granted 
ONLY for the level in %diich a general credential is held. The 
applicant who holds the general elementary credential must 
apply for the standard restricted elementary credential, etc. 

(3) The Series of Restricted Credentials authorized hy Assenbly 
Bill 87 differ from the Standard Teaching Credentials and the 
Standard Restricted Credentials. 

1. Ih^ do not require a major or a minor. 

2. They do not require a basic credential. 

3. They do not authorize teaching in regular classes. 

4. They mi^ be issued for 10-year periods and renewed 

for the same. 

5. With the exertion of the credential restricted to 
service as a teacher of trainable mentally retarded 
minors, each credential requires a year of post- 
graduate study beyond the bachelor's degree. 

6. With the exception of the credentials restricted 
respectively to service as a spee^ and hearing 
specialist and teadier of severely mentally retard- 
ed, each credential requires 30 semester hours of 
specialized preparation divided into the following 
sections: 

a. A Core Area %hich consists of the same 
course content for each of the four cred- 
entials concerned; 

b. The main body of the credential where 
concentration is in the kind of course 
work needed a teacher of exceptional 
children in the particular area of the 
credential (Deaf and Severely Hard of 
Hearing, for example); and 

c. Provision for elective work as needed to 
total 30 semester hours in either the 
area of the credential or some other area 
of exceptional children - including educ- 
ably handicapped minors. 
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7. The restricted credential authorizing service as a 
speech and heauring specialist may be obtained under 
two different plans until January 1, 1970 after 
which date only Plan Number Two will be in effect. 

Those vdio apply before January 1, 1970 (either for 
the cleared credential or on a postponement of re- 
quirements) may work under Plan Number One if they 
wish. To complete Plan Number One, the applicant 
verifies 37 semester hours of specialized prepara- 
tion as outlined for the specialized preparation in 
that area for standard credentials, [6264(a)] plus 
225 clock hours of clinical practice and student 
teaching PLUS a fifth year of postgraduate study. 

Specific requirements for both Plans are outlined 
in leaflets to be obtained frcxn the Certification 
Office. 

It is not to be expected that an applicant presently residing in New 
York or for that matter, the average applicant living in California, 
will have copies of the Education Code and the California Administra- 
tive Code, Title 5, immediately available. Therefore, the Certification 
Office Staff has spent a great deal of time and effort in preparing 
descriptive leaflets on vdiich all requi remen ts for each type of creden- 
tial are present in (we hope) understauidable form. These are availadt>le 
upon request from the Certification Office, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, California 95814. 

Guidelines for ^?plicants 

What kind of servi ce can be expected from the Certification Office? 

GeneT^t Information: Anyone may call or write to the Certification 

Office or come in personally and secure leaflets and answers to general 
questions concemirig credential regulations and the tedinicalities of 
making application. 

A personal letter giving some idea of the Icind of service the applicant 
wishes to pe?i'fozm will secure leaflets, application information, and 
the necessary forms for securing evaluation service. 

Evaluation Service: For an official analysis of the applicant's prep- 

aration and experience, the following must be submitted: 

A $15 fee; official transcripts of all work above the high school 
level; an application form completed to show precisely the Jcind of 
credential and service desired; letters from school officials verifying 
experience (if needed) ; auid statements clarifying the content of courses 
such as Seminar No. 000, or Special Readings, etc., which may be of 
value toward securing a credential vhen their true contents are known. 

The applicant may question the results of an evaluation on the basis of 
work which was completed at -the time the analysis was made. If an 
evaluation is made when work needed for the credential is in progress, 
a new application must be submitted when the work has been completed. 
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Issuance of Credentials 

Direct Apptioation: The applicant who makes a formal application "on 

his own" may expect a regular credential if he has met ALL require- 
ments. Otherwise, he will secure an evaluation letter outlining any 
deficiencies and verifying whether or not he has completed the minimtnn 
requirements for a credential that may be granted to applicants who 
hccoe employment. 

College or University Recommendation: Applicants who have completed 

all credential requirements at a California college or university whose 
Program has been accreditated by the State Board of Education should 
apply through the proper authorities at the college or university. 

Credentials granted on the basis of less-than-all— requirements are of 
two general types, namely: 

(1) those that may be obtained upon the statement of authorities 
in a district, county office, or state agency that the appli- 
cant %rill be employed if the credential is granted. They 
include : 

Standard credentials granted on a partial fulfillment of 
requirements^ and 

Restricted credentials issued on a postponement of require^ 
ments. 

(2) provisional credentials that are granted only upon the 
request of a county superintendent idio certifies that no 
teacher with the required training for a better type credent- 
ial is availedble. 

Provisional credentials are NOT granted for service as a 
speech and hearing specialist. 

Unless the applicant holds one of the old-type general elementary 
credentials granted on less than a bachelor's degree - all applicants 
for either a partial fulfillment - a postponement of requirements or a 
provisional credential authorizing service in special education must 
hold a bachelor's degree. 

Other minimum requirements are outlined in Title 5 and on le 2 iflets 
obtainable from the Certification Office. 

Conqaleting ^e i^lication Form 

The application form is the "order sheet" from which the certification 
analyst determines the type of service and kind of credential pattern 
the applicant wishes to obtain. Credential regulations being the 
complicated matters they are - this is not easy for the applicant 
(particularly the out-of-state person) to determine. He is often 
confused by the multiplicity of leaflets and form letters which he re- 
ceives. The following suggestions are offered - and if questions still 
arise - it is suggested that the application contact the Certification 
Office by personal letter or telephone describing the type of service 
he hopes to perform in order that we may offer suggestions as to how he 
may conq>lete his application to secure the credential needed. 
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The type of credential (standard or restricted) named on the application 
form indicates whether the applicant wishes to teach regular classes 
and an area of special education (standard) or if he wishes his services 
limited to an area of special education (restricted). 

If the standard type of credential is selected, he must indicate the 
level of the regular classes (elementary, secondary, or junior college) 
which he wishes to teach. Special education is not limited as to the 
level - kindergarten to junior college inclusive teaching is authorized 

in special education classes regardless of the teaching level chosen 
for regular classes. 

Mag or: when a standard credential is selected, an aoademio major must 
he notned, Ihis does not mean that the major (or any part of it, in 
iact) has been completed at the time of evaluation. A standard 
credential, elementary level, may authorize service in a self-contained 
®^®ssroom and also service as a teacher of a class in special education 
when granted on a partial fulfillment of requirements without any work 
having been completed in a major. 

The standard TOcondary may be granted on a partial fulfillment basis 
for service limited to a class of special education without any work 
having been completed in a major. IF service in a regular close at 
secondary level xs also desired, a certain amount of work in the major 
must have been conflated. 

The major for the standard elementary credential may be in a single 
academic subject or it may be interdepartmental (hmanities , social 
sciences, etc.). At the secondary level, the major must be in a single 
subject unless the transcript shows aui interdepartmental major was 
completed for a degree. 

Whm the applicant chooses to work toward a Restricted credential, no 

major or minor is required and the application should be marked 
accordingly. 

Minor: The minor for standard credentials is the area of special 
education (mentally retarded, etc.) in %diich the applicant is com- 
pleting %#ork and wishes to serve. Just "special education" is not 
specific - the area must be indicated. 

The applicant has not completed the fifth year - he must have employ- 
ment to secure a credential, regardless of the amount of special 
preparation he has completed. The person who has a promise of maplpy- 
ment or expects to secure such employment should seek the help of the 
personnel department of the district or county where he expects to be 
employed vrhen ^plying. Items on the credential application form must 
indicate that he will be employed £md is willing to complete the 
remaining requirements for a cleared credential. 

If an applicant simply wishes to secure an evaluation service, he 
should indicate it clearly and save time. Our office personnel would 
not then ask for further statements regarding en^loyment, etc. 
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llie officials of the ei^loying district can be of service to the 
employee and the Certification Office by assisting the applicant to 
secure or mcdntain the proper credential for the position. 

The en^lc^er must be able: 

(1) to recognize the type of credential needed for a given 
situation, 

(2) to determine whether the credential the applicant presently 
holds authorizes the service - or can be adjusted by trans- 
ferrence from another district, or 

(3) (if a new credential must be obtained) to be able to recognize 
whether or not the applicauit has the minimum preparation 
needed for employment. 

The many terms used to designate children who are exceptional are 
confusing. Credentials authorizing specialized service are mandatozy 
for the following ^pes of exceptionality: 

(1) the physioatty hootdioapped: including deaf and severely hard 

of hearing; orthopedically handicapped including the cerebral 
palsied; speech and hearing handicapped; and the visually 
handicapped. 

(2) the mentdlty handioappedy including trainable and educable 
types. 

All other ^pes of exceptional children, the gifted; educationally han- 
dicapped; and emotionally distrubed may (at the present time) be taught 
legally by a person who holds a credential authorizing general teaching 
service at the level of the class being taught. It %d.ll be necessary 
for requirements to be set and adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion before credentials authorizing service in areas other than the 
five listed as mandatory, will be needed for such positions. 

There are a nunher of different kinds of credentials now in circulation 
vhich were granted initially under regulations in effect before 1957, 
such as the Special Secondaury for Teaching the Mentally Retarded and 
the Special Secondary to Teach Speech Correction, which, if kept valid 
by renewal or conversion to life diplomas, are perfectly legal docu- 
ments for the services they authorize. The Credential to Teach 
Exceptional Children in the area or areais completed is also quite 
adequate if kept valid. Even some that have expired may be reactivated 
under certain circumstances as described in Section 13172 of the 
California Education Code. 

The present requirements for Standard credentials became operative in 
1964. Since that time, a goodly number of credentials of this type 
have been issued that authorize service in an area of special 
education. Such credentials may be transferred to other districts after 
the applicant has been released from the original district. There is 
no charge for the transfer service but the credential must be returned 
to the Certification Office with the new statement of need or ^ploy- 



ment signed iy officials of the new district of en^loynent. 

n>e Resteicted credentiaU becane operative Decenfcer 20, 1967. The 
Wlicant idio has con^leted the required fifth year (for all areas 
«oept the trainable mentally retarded) and has cenqaleted the necessary 
r^uirements for an area of special education may eq>ply for one^ 
these restricted credentials if he wishes • 



The applicant »dio holds a atandaofd credential granted for life with a 

t subject - sud> as physical education - will be 

^uired to complete 24 semester hours in some academic subject before 
te can secure a life standard credential in special education - regard- 
less of how much preparation in his specialization has been 
under nm regulations, he can secure the reatHoted credential after 
completing the required work in special education and thus hold two 
ofCTSe^aT**^*^ * since no major is required for the reetriated type 



^ misfortune to have a teadier resign after the 

f * provisional credential 

designed for replacement service for those idio do not meet 

credential, if the person holds an 

acceptable bachelor's degree. 

When a r^lar teacher is absent because of illness, sabbatical leave, 
etc., hut %8 expected to return to the position, she may be replaced 
t^pwarily by a teacher who holds a credential authorizing counS-wide 

»P«cial education in all areas except Speech and 
Hear^ for the Hcndzoapped. This credential for substitute service 
miy be granted at the request of a county superintendent of schools to 
an applicant idio possesses a bachelor's degree. 

outline. Mudi additional information 
regarding credentials for those who serve in special education classes 

IS available by contacting the Certification Office. We are as near as 
your phone. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 

James 0* Smith, Ed.D., Chairman 
Depca*tment of SpeoiaL Education 
University of Kansas 



To all of our distinguished guests, the California actainistrators of 
special education, I bring you greetings from the Uhiversity of Kansas 
(one of the schools that furnishes so many of your teachers). It is a 
very real pleasure to conclude your program %ri^ a look toward the 
futiire, and to share my thoughts regarding possible new directions in 
special education. Those who would accept such an assignment must note 
- California is a ronarkable example of new developments and trends 
toward more inclusive services. Your procxasts are observed by many idio 
seek to learn how innovative- auid imaginative ideas will fare in actual 
operation. We note particularly the emergence of your programs for the 
gifted, your recent enabling legislation for the educationally handi- 
capped, and the mandating of school programs for the severely mentally 
retarded. Congratulations to those of you %iho assist this great state 
in attempting novel programs which allow more equal educational oppor- 
tunities for exceptional children. 

One new development or proposed trend relates to the speech handicapped 
child. Historically the speech correctionist (therapist, clinician, or 
as recently proposed; communicologist^) has been an itinerant, over- 
loaded, persevering specialist %dio, forced by circumstances, has run 
about expending massive amounts of time on first and second grade chil- 
dren with articulatory problems. These groupings of children are seen 
one-half hour once or twice each week , and little time remains for 
intensive work with more severe or discrepant patterns of speech and 
language (those cases that in essence most dramatically support the need 
for such specialists). The speech clinician in the schools will find 
his role being re-defined. Case loads will continue to be reduced. 
This person will become recognized more broadly as a speech and lan- 
guage specialist or consultant. More programs of speech improvement 
will be initiated in regular primary cl«issrooms. Such programs will be 
initiated and maintained by speech and language consultants. In many 
instances the speech improvement curriculum will be taught daily by the 
regular classroom teacher. Language development programs , planned, 
structured and systematically taught will become commonplace in kinder- 
garten and through the first three grades. Such an en^hasis on oral 
language development will become much more apparent in primary and in- 
termediate classrooms for the educable mentally retarded. The school 
population of the mentally retarded will gain far more attention from 
public school clinicians who have in the past avoided, misunderstood, 
or defaulted their responsibility for this segment of the speech handi- 
capped. Teachers and children will move toward and look to the speech 
and language consultant for advice, counsel, and time of the one who 
should be and must become, the most informed and trained person availa- 
ble. 



X, 1968. 
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What new developments appear to lie in store for the educable mentally 
retarded? These children have presented us with a great deal of data 
that suggests: a high incidence of articulatory problems higher per- 
centages of voice problems, poor fluency, significantly fewer words for 
things, less elaborative vocabulary, problems in latency of response, 
insdsility to follow sequences of verbal instructions, and language ages 
generally below the mental age. In other words, the language deficit 
or communication problem is an important cheuracteristic of mental 
ret^u:dation and ramks as a vital aispect of adaptive behavior. When we, 
as school people, by referral, study, and placement, single out such 
low-veribal children and then assemble them into low-verbal groupings 
(special classes), we must heed the warnings of eaurlier studies of more 
severely retaurded in institutional settings. Have we created education- 
al environments that are less stimulating, that may, in fact, further 
depress the lamguage abilities of low-verbal children? The trend agadn 
must be toward conscious efforts to develop oral language - this 
important goal cannot be left to incidental learning. The teachers of 
such special classes must compensate for such low-verbal environments 
by providing systematic and intensive language development programs. 

Programs for the mentally retarded must be brought into closer articu- 
lation: primary with intermediate, intermediate with junior high, jun- 
ior high with high school. Progress in this regard is evident through 
your recent special study institute on curriculum for mentally retarded 
minors. New guides, developed by cooperative planning, are excellent 
first steps, but they must be followed by implementation and continued 
review. This nation still resides in the aftermath of the intermediate 
class. The extension of programs downward to include primary has been 
slow, and the lade of special secondary programs has been a distinct 
deficit in the accumulated credits special educators have earned. 
California has furnished models for campus work, work study, and work 
experience programs for the mentally retarded. However, the work of 
Strickland, detailing the wide range of occupations retardates are 
trained for, and the relationship of specific training to actual work 
undertaken, will challenge innovative plemners. 

Secondary programs for the mentally retarded can be improved further; 
they can be extended. It is necessary; it is good business. Research 
will point more and more to the importance of production rate as a most 
important variable in the work success or failure of retarded adoles- 
cents. The retarded will succeed in the world of woric - if they can do 
the job. 

Let us turn our attention to the gifted. Again, I join the nation in 
complimenting California for its State Department of Education study of 
educational programs for the gifted (The Martinson study) . This re- 
search looked at many ways of serving gifted and provided a firm basis 
for legislation and consequent school programs. California's allowance 
for the many diverse strategies necessary for optimal programming 
provides another model for further developments in other states. Your 
move to identify and serve many more gifted diildren is an admirable 
record. with less than 48,000 gifted children included in the entire 
nation's programs in 1958, we find California alone serving over 
100,000 in 1967. This is a renuurkable achievement - let us hope that 
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other states and leadership personnel in special education will study 
your legislation, regulations, and reiinbursements that have stimulated 
such progress. Your challenge is to add further quality to quantity, 
to provide modal programs, for you will serve as guides toward better 
opportunities for gifted youth. The diverse provisions for gifted in 
your local districts, the remarkable escalation of programs, your re- 
search findings, leave you with an obligation to inform, publicize, and 
promote for the benefit of those gifted minors not now so fortunate. 

Now - a brief look at the misbehaving child, the so-called hyperactive 
or disturbed, the behavioral problem. This child has been and remains 
a very real source of concern to our teachers. A strong possibility 
for further assistance now presents itself. Here I would leave the 
theme of traditional categories of exceptional and look at a methodol- 
ogy or point of view. It is called by many names - the operemt, qperant 
conditioning, contingency arrangements, behavioral modification, conse- 
quation, R-S, Skinnerian. These terms emd ideas are met by you and me 
with mixed emotions. These range from obvious rejection to jubilant 
acceptance. There must be scxne position along this continu\im that rep- 
resents a more appropriate, defensible position for most of us. What 
will all this mean to those charged with the responsibility for train- 
ing teachers and to you as administrators? First our vocabulary will 
change and be increased. There will be more discussion of contingen- 
cies and consequences. We'll find ourselves talking about things like 
high probaOsility activities. We'll mention Premack more and more. 
We'll talk about deprivation, satiation, hierarchy of reinforcement, 
tokens, acceleration, deceleration and consequation . if we use the 
methodology well, we may even find educational names for psychologist's 
dreams. With this changed vocabulary, hopefully, will come a new under- 
standing of more effective methods for educating and managing children. 
I see further attention to measiirement; the teacher will learn to meas- 
ure, to count, to quantify. She will measure, count and quantify spec- 
ific behaviors that now exist; then she will note her effectiveness in 
decreasing this excess or in increasing a particular deficit. Her check 
on her techniques will become more immediate, more sensitive, more in- 
dividualized and perhaps, more dramatic. Teachers will learn to measure 
day to day change more so than they are now doing. Teacher training 
will become somewhat less categorical. ' It will be felt by many that 
the principles of behavioral modification are these notions: First, 
behavior is modified by its consequences; behavior is established and 
maintained by consequences. Seccxid, imitation is a powerful training 
method or technique for use with the retarded as well as speech-handi- 
capped. Third, more can be done with stimulus control. Now the prod- 
ucts of such training will reflect basic skills that have relevance for 
all children. There will be a difference in the specialist that comes 
to you trained this way, and it is possible that you will welcome the 
difference. The specialist trained this way can succeed with children. 
This will lessen the dilemma we face vdien the MR specialist says, "I 
can't work with Billie Joe, he's disturbed," or "I could work with 
disturbed kids, but not those brain-injured kids," or "I was trained to 
work with the crippled, and so many of these children are mentally 
reteurded." Teacher training will become more method and technique 
oriented. Preciseness in the discussion of behavior will prevail. 
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The ideas of the modifiers, or behaviorists have done just this: they 
have put a very real responsibility squarely on the teachers’ shoul- 
ders. We are moving away from attributing our failures to things 
within or attributes of the organism. We're leaving the era of the 
built-in excuses for the failure of the teacher. These are now ideas 
of the past — to ascribe to the child all causes of failure by saying, 
"He isn't motivated," "He is immature," "He's retarded, you know;" "He 
really wasn't educable," "He lacks readiness." We're leaving the era 
of the child that fails, and we're moving to the era of descriptions of 
environment, desjcriptions of program, the contingency arrangement, the 
consequences or awards, and in some instances, the punishment. Iliere 
will be more discussion about programs that do not succeed. We're now 
talking about teachers who fail, but we in teacher education look back 
immediately at our college students and comment that stxident teadiers 
who do not succeed "weren't motivated," "were immature," "lacked readi- 
ness," etc. Do you see the logic or the lack of it? My view is this - 
these ideas, principles or notions have great merit. There will be 
reaction, there will be resistance and consternation. There are those 
who will say "More research is needed in the public school settings 
with school children." We will need mors attention to demonstrating 
how teachers with 8, 10, or 12 children can do a better job using these 
techniques." However, special education administrators cannot ignore 
the research that teachers have done in decelerating behaviors seldom 
discussed in professional iterature, i.e., naughty finger, talking out, 
out of seat, etc. The research with severely retarded controlling 
vomiting behavior, biting behavior, the training of children who have 
never fed themselves to feed themselves, the establishment of toilet 
training in wards where it was unknown - only hints at the problems 
that are now being minimized. 

The development and further use of Instructional Materials is note- 
worthy; towns in Kansas like smolen, Falun, Kipp, Bavaria, Salina, know 
where our instructional centers are. They use them; they see many 
things they couldn't examine otherwise and they're learning about new 
methodologies and materials that they've never heard of before. 

More could be said about the cerebral palsied. It is possible to put 
these children through secondary programs for the orthopedically handi- 
capped and, looking at Brie land's study, turn them out to a lifetime of 
neglect and oblivion. Shouldn't this population be involved in campus 
work, work experience programs, orientation into sheltered work situa- 
tions? This is a trend many would like to see. Also California should 
be complimented on your leadership in dealing with the pregnant girl of 
high school age. In some states these children aure still regarded as 
deserving of exclusion from further education. Here we only compound 
the problem by denying these girls further educational opportunities. 

Well, who will not say that more can be done? Who would not say that 
we can do better? Who wants to stauid up and say, "But on the average, 
our programs are good. " Because when you say that you immediately fall 
victim to the pregnant-virgin syndrome. That is, if 9 virgins and one 
pregnant matron are averaged statistically, the matron is 90% virgin 
but the virgins are 10% pregnant. Perhaps the evaluation of programs 
"on the average" should be left to someone else. Each director of 
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r^«“nr^fri°" “®P“““>le for more definitive evaluations of 
every program for each exceptional child. 

Iteluc^tly and, necessarily, the conclusion of this visit must come 
^ in ^.»ocd Of California as I taov it, - sany and progressivn^ 
^s, staid and conservative, but always dedicated to the fact that 
^ttmang ^uoation for all must be a way of life, i leave you with 
ttese tooughts in the words of your own famous prophet, your own 
r '^“®"®^^J’redicts. I say that you and I must be interested 
^ ^ "* reside all the rest of our years. i 

f predict that here in this state you, the 
special education, will ejq>ress your belief in the 
^ **~"®** inclusive programs for all ex- 

" Criswell, I will predict that here and 

<^4nn.i ^ ***” ***® “°®*' ®cog>lete expression of equal educa- 

OPE>ortunities for all children. And just as Criswell, I will 

® soul-^earching 



